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Will the Lumber Industry Settle Down or Settle Up?” 


No industry has ever made progress by going backward; nor con- 
served its resources by wasting them; nor paid dividends out of 
profits made by running at a loss. 


Will Be The only excuse for an industry carrying its headlight 
Rudely on behind is to profit by its past experience. That is 
Taught precisely what the lumber industry has not been doing. 


If it can not learn for itself that paying out $25 and taking in $23 
will result in a loss; that adding to the supply of lumber does not 
increase the demand for it; that producing more lumber than is 
shipped does not reduce the stocks; and that it is no easier to sell a 
car, or a cargo, of lumber after it has been shipped than before, it 
will be rudely taught by others what it can not learn for itself. 

Fifty years ago northern white pine proved these facts when it 
invaded the eastern markets. Thirty years ago southern pine proved 
them when it was absorbing the former white pine markets. West 
Coast lumber has been making a fresh demonstration, 


pacity for intelligent and efficient conduct of its own business. The 
chronic maladjustment of lumber production to consumption, and of 
current supply to current demand, has so closely approached, in 
some places, a condition of demoralization, that what might other- 
wise be a mere question of merchandising convenience has become 
in fact a direct challenge to the stability of the lumber industry, the 
integrity of investments in it and the conservative utilization of the 
timber resources. 

The National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association frankly seeks 
the welfare of the lumber industry and of the lumber-using public 
which it serves.” The present conduct of the lumber industry is pro- 
moting neither. With due apology, therefore, to those institutions 
in the industry—and they are many—to which such an indictment 
does not apply, may we analyze a few facts and the conclusions to 
which they point. 

The characteristic practice of the lumber industry 





on a stupendous scale, of the same old facts. Over 


today is based on the traditional leap, as timber 
values have increased, from an old 





200,000 acres of virgin timber lands cut over in 1924. 
Over 8,000,000,000 feet of lumber produced and sold 
at an aggregate net loss of nearly $4,000,000 during 
a year when the public consumption of lumber has 
been the greatest, with one exception, during the last 
ten years. Seventy-eight great mills, at the end of 
the year, do not even get out a tarnished dollar for 
the shiny one they put in at the beginning. They 
lose money on billions of feet of lumber. They make 
a few dollars on fuel, briquets, commissaries, and 
shipping. One company producing about 60,000,000 
feet annually closes the year with an aggregate profit 
of exactly 5 cents on the year’s operations. A pa- 
thetic picture! Were it not for the irretrievable and 
profitless waste of great timber resources, the‘threat 
of irregular employment, and the discouragement to 
great enterprise where there should be encourage- 
ment, it would be comic if it were not tragic! 
A nation confronted by an impending shortage of 
. standing timber, has been deluged with 
_— a flood of lumber which it would not 
absorb except from the “bargain coun- 








ae 


region to a new one. This tradition Lumber 
has the background of a century of the Traditions 
industry’s experience. It started in the north At- 
lantic States, and successively developed central New 
York and Pennsylvania, the Lake States, the South, 
and now the Pacific coast. In hardwoods the develop- 
ment has been from the East to the Lake States to 
the southeastern mountains, and now to the South- 
west. Today, with a few exceptions, there is no more 
cheap timber to develop. The industry is doing a 
“right-about face,” is taking inventory of its re- 
sources and studying the possibilities of better refine- 
ment and closer utilization. Lumber may no longer 
be a migratory industry. Physical facts of geog- 
raphy and timber supply are compelling it to settle 
down, and to settle up. 

No industry has ever been harmed by giving itself 
a rigid “medical examination.” Nor has any industry 
ever helped itself by blandly continuing to do what 
it is doing merely because it always has done it,—like 
the bibulous student going up the road late at night 











Pace ter.” Accordingly, the lumber manu- 
facturers have let the lumber “auctioneer” set the pace; have aided 
and abetted him with shipments of transit cars and cargoes on con- 
signment; and have peacefully labored to beat down the production 
costs by half a dollar and to increase the volume for the “auc- 
ioneer” to dispose of. 

A demonstration that the lumber industry has clung to its pioneer 
characteristic of courage, diligence and ingenuity in surmounting 
the physical obstacles in logging and lumber production; but that, 
as an industry, it has “flunked” in merchandising its product! 

It has become generally recognized that with the problem of 
lumber distribution and sale the National’ Lumber Manufacturers’ 


A Challenge Association is not concerned. This is proper. It 
to 1S, however, commissioned by you to represent the 
Stability industry in fundamental national undertakings 

such as the development of sound conservation, 


utilization, forestry, and standardization policies; public under- 
standing of lumber facts; and public and governmental confidence in 
_. Purposes, policies and activities of the industry and in its ca- 


z Report of Wilson Compton, secretary-manager, at annual meet- 
ng of National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, Congress Hotel, 


hicago, April 28-29, 1925. 


singing: “I don’t know where I’m going, but I’m on 
the way.” Whatever may be true of lumber, the long-time tendency 
of commodity prices generally, and hence of costs and wages, is 
downward. This downward general tendency is likely to continue 
for fifteen or twenty years, and until the general price level is down 
to about 40 percent above the price level fifteen years ago. 

The costs of manufacturing, in lumber as in other industries, will 
show a proportionate gradual decline. As against this will be the 
inevitable universal increase in the value of stump- 


age. The increase in stumpage values will undoubt- ta 
edly exceed the decrease in manufacturing or oo | 
conversion costs, except in those species where Increasing 


the ultimate appreciation in value has already largely accrued. For 
example, original southern yellow pine stumpage today is over $12, 
and ranges between $10 and $15. The logging and manufacturing 
costs are from $12 to $18. The stumpage ratio in total costs is 
therefore nearly 50 percent of the total cost of production. The ratio 
is increasing. In virgin northern white pine, the stumpage ratio is 
about 65 percent; in hardwoods, from 15 percent in the South to 
30 percent in the Lake States and the Appalachian territory. In 
Douglas fir the stumpage ratio is only about 15 percent, namely, 


(Continued on page 62) 
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ghia Attractive Prices 
On These Items: 
& 
The LAST QUALITY € 
WORD ix SERVICE We list below some special items we can make attractive 
prices on. Wire at our expense for quotations: 
BRANP PLAIN SAP GUM PLAIN RED OAK ove 
' 150,000’ 5/8” Ut & 2nds si 100,000’ 3/4” Ist & 2nds = 
200,000’ 5/8” No. | Com. & Sel. 100,000’ 3/4” No. | Com. & Sel. 
CYPRESS— 100,000’ 4/4” Ist & 2nds 250,000’ 4/4” No. | Com. & Sel. The 
250,000’ 4/4” No. | Com. & Sel. 100,000’ 5/4” Ist & 2nds _ 
Lumber, Lath, 125,000’ 5/4” No. 1 Com. & Sel. 
Finish, Siding, QUARTERED SAP GUM 50,000’ 8/4” No. 2 Common 
Moulding 200,000’ 8/4” let & 2nds 200,000 4/4 No. 3 Common 
100,000’ 8/4” No. | Com. & Sel. Pp 
50,000’ 8/4” Log Run oer ae : 
HARDWOODS— 50,000’ 5/8” Ist & 2nds 
" ASH 200,000’ 4/4” No. 2 Common c.' 
and sawn 50,000’ 4/4” Ist & 2nds 100,000" 2/4, lst & 2nds - 
Kiln dried 100,000’ 4/4” No. | Com. & Sel. !90,000° 5/4” No. 1 Com. & Sel. 0 
170,000’ 4/4” No. 2 Common PLAIN B 
reopen ‘a Surfaced 100,000’ 5/4” No. 2 Common a 
Icknesses 50,000’ 8/4” No. | Com. & Sel. 40,000" 4/4” No. 1 Com. & Btr. 
40,000’ 10/4” Ist & 2nds on 
VENEERS— 20,000’ 10/4” No. | Com. & Sel. QUARTERED BLACK GUM Tel 
65,000’ 12/4” Ist & 2nds 20,000’ 8/4” No. | Com. & Btr. 
Door, Panel, 
Piano Rim, J E S C | i 
Cypress Battery AMES E. STARK & COMPANY, INC. th 
‘ 
Stock MANUFACTURERS 4 
General Offices: Cleveland Offices: Chicago Offices: . 
. ( MEMPHIS, TENNESSEE 1231 UNION TRUST BLDG. 25 N. DEARBORN ST. tI 
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TH, Invoiced Direct 
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HEMLOCK Ba 
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*KORRECT MAKE: 
MAPLEANO BIRCH J 
FLOORING 4% 


You'll Save 
Money 


by watching the special 
items we offer in each 
ad. Everything offered is 
well manufactured and up to 
our regular standards in every respect. Put 
us to the test on any of the following items: 


150,000’ 4/4” No. 1 & Btr. Unsel. Birch Kiln Dr. 
100,000’ 4/4” No. 1 & Btr. Unsel. Birch Afr Dr. 
100,000’ 4/4” No. 2 Common Birch 

50,000’ 5/4” No. 1 & Btr. Hard Maple 

75,000’ 6/4” No. 1 & Btr. Hard Maple 

20,000’ 5/4” No. 1 & Btr. Black Ash 

50,000’ 4/4” No. 2 & Btr. Black Ash 

50,000’ 6/4” No. 1 & Btr. Soft Elm 

50,000’ 6/4” No. 2 Soft Elm 

50,000’ 6/4.” No. 3 Soft Elm 

200,000’ 4/4” No. 3 & Btr. White Pine 

25,000’ 5/4” No. 3 Soft Elm 
2 cars 13/16x2%4” Factory Maple Flooring 

2 cars 13/16x2%4” No. 1 Maple Flooring 








ears 13/16x1%” No. 1 Maple Flooring 
2 cars 13/16x2%4” Factory Birch Flooring 
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from the Mill 


When your orders are handled in this 
way there is an absolute assurance of re- 
ceiving the exact grades you ordered. We 
do business this way with buyers of 


Northern Hardwood 
and Hemlock Lumber 


We have at our command the entire 
outputs of the Weidman Lumber Co., 
Trout Creek, Mich., and Bergland Lumber 
Co., Bergland, Mich. This insures you a 
dependable source of supply. 








Investigate our Special Sales Service today. 





Weidman - Vogelsang 
205 Grand Rapids Lumber Co. 


National Bank Bidg., 
GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 
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A Good Opportunity 


NCLE SAM IS GETTING INTERESTED in the proposition 

to “make old homes new” by remodeling them. A _ press 

release just issued by the bureau of home economics of the 
United States Department of Agriculture, in connection with the 
Greene of Better Homes Week, May 11 to 17, is headed “Livable 
ouses,.” 

The suggestion is therein put forth that the first step toward 
making a better home is finding out exactly wherein the present 
one falls short. That advice is as wise as it is concise, and if the 
retail lumber and building supply merchants of the country, as 
Well as all others. who would benefit through the remodeling of old 
ouses, would make a special effort through advertising and other 
means to get the people of their communities thus to survey and 
check up the lacks and’ deficiencies of their homes, it undoubtedly 
a lead to a vast volume of remodeling and repair work this 
spring. 

Many a home owner would no doubt decide that the time had 





to Stress Remodeling 


arrived to put in that long desired hardwood floor, to add a sleeping 
porch or sun parlor, to replace the old roof with a new one, or to 
make interior changes that would provide needed space. Often by 
simply rearranging the partitions, space that is not needed in one 
room can be transferred to another where it is needed. The press 
release referred to touches upon that situation, with the suggestion: 
“Is the size of the living room ample for the needs of the family, 
and is it well proportioned; can it be enlarged by throwing two 
rooms together, or can the proportions be improved by rearranging 
the furnishings ?” 

The nation-wide observance of Better Homes Week, which natu- 
rally will receive a great deal of publicity through the daily and 
periodical press of the country, affords an excellent opportunity 
for dealers to tie up their local publicity with the national move- 
ment, stressing the subject of remodeling and repairing at a time 
when, because of the special “week,” people are thinking along 
those lines. 
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A Report That Deserves Careful Reading 


HE OUTSTANDING FEATURE OF THE annual convention 
of the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association held in 
Chicago this week was the report of the secretary-manager, 

Wilson Compton; one of the most interesting, instructive and com- 
prehensive reports that has ever been presented by an association 
secretary. 

Mr. Compton did not make a report of how many letters had 
been answered, nor how many pieces of mail had been sent out of 
the office, nor how many thousand miles he had traveled, nor the 
calls he had made, nor the visitors who had called at the office; he 
did not say anything about any of the handicaps encountered, nor 
the hurdles he had to jump, nor make any apologies for the office 
force that might have been sick, or the lack of prompt replies to 
letters on the part of chairmen of various committees. He did not 
complain about anything. 

He wrote a straightforward analysis of the business as he sees 
it. It shows on the face of it that the deductions made in this 
report have come to him out of his experience in the work he has 
been doing. He states the facts regarding conditions,’ he offers 
suggestions, he draws conclusions, and one can see running through 
the entire document (printed in full in this week’s issue, beginning 
on front page) that his soul goes marching on and that there is no 
problem in the lumber industry that is insurmountable. He does 
not view with alarm; on the contrary, he says thus far have we 
come and we are going to bring the lumber industry up to a better 
and higher standard and the results will justify the continuation 
of the plan and purposes of the organization as outlined in this 
report and by what we have done in the past. 

As said in the beginning, altogether it is a remarkable docu- 
ment and one worthy of the close perusal of every lumberman in 
the United States. Not all will agree with him, perhaps; it is easy 
to criticize but it takes real men to make constructive suggestions 
and to put them into force. The National association is indeed for- 
tunate in having in its management a man with broad vision, of 
determined purpose, quiet, unassuming, yet ever vigilant, indus- 
trious, with an eye single to the betterment of the entire industry 
and at the same time not forgetting his country. 

The codperation of the lumber industry in the observance of Amer- 
ican Forest Week has been significant and splendidly handled in that 
it has brought lumbermen, without any criticisms, without any refer- 
ence to their personal business, into the big and broad program of 
providing forest products for the nation in the years to come. 

A finished picture is a beautiful thing to observe. One does not 
always consider the elements that go into the making of the pic- 
ture, nor the long, hard, tedious hours of work in touching and re- 
touching, sketching and resketching, all of which are necessary to 
bring about that harmonious effect which is the aim and object of 
every artist. So it is with a man who is desirous of serving his 
people. It is to be hoped that others who are in association work 
may have the courage to put into their reports and into their an- 
alyses the things that are found to be essential, with an eye single 
to one thing; namely, progress—leaving out the descriptions of the 
byways and highways by which they arrived at that particular point. 





Forestry Report Challenges Thought 


BOUT A YEAR AGO OPERATING lumbermen and other tim- 
ber owners in the Pacific northwest united in an investigation 
of the possibilities of forestry in that region with a view to 

establishing the facts needed to fix a policy and frame a program 
for reforestation. The results and conclusions of this investiga- 
tion have now been made public by E. T. Allen, forester in charge, 
in a report printed on pages 66-67 of this paper. The importance 
of the investigation can not be exaggerated; and, it may be added, 
the character and significance of the report are such as to challenge 
the attention of all, for the methods pursued have been eminently 
scientific and the conclusions reached are the result of impartial 
consideration of the facts. 

One impression left after reading the report is that reforesta- 
tion is, even more than has been thought in the past, a local and 
regional problem. One statement in the report strikingly empha- 
sizes this fact: “Tremendous variation was found in ‘site quality,’ 
as the forester calls it, meaning productive capacity both as to rate 
of growth and quality of the forest produced. This differs much 
between regions, due to soil, rainfall etc. In some cases there is 
considerable variation in the tract itself, where, although geographic 
and climatic differences do not enter, there is a range of soil and 
altitude. For example, one of the largest fir tracts examined showed 
that most of it is capable of producing about 40,000 feet an acre at 
55 years old, but that some of it will not do better than 10,000. One 
thing is sure: general yield tables often circulated are unreliable 
without these checks for local application, including also local 





estimate for failure and loss due to topography and other factors,” 

Perhaps the most illuminating parts of this report are those 
with regard to reseeding. The vast area covered in the research 
and the interests involved afforded the utmost range of conditions, 
history and experience to be observed, and therefore, it would seem, 
there was opportunity to study and reach sound conclusions about 
every situation likely to arise in the future. There was no need 
to speculate with practical demonstrations before the investigators, 
“Check was made,” the report says, “on the frequent statements that 
present logging and burning methods tend to produce the permanent 
worthless brush-fields that are such a feature in California. The 
fact appears to be that sufficiently repeated burning will do this, 
but that for a long time pine will persistently recover its ground 
and even crowd out brush-fields once established. The brush-fields 
that have followed logging are the result of long. fire abuse for 
which others than lumbermen are probably most responsible. At 
that, some of them that remain now show only dead brush as eyvi- 
dence it once existed, having been killed out by dense stands of fine 
young pine.” 


There has been and can be no attempt here to summarize this re- 
port, but its importance is emphasized because every lumberman 
ought to read it. In fact every citizen of the Pacific northwest ought 
to be made familiar with its major conclusions. These in several 
particulars run counter to views long advocated by persons whose 
opinions are entitled to respect. Indeed, there are intimations that 
facts observed compelled the investigators themselves to revise their 
views on many points. It is this openmindedness and frank scien- 
tific attitude that gives to the investigation and the report their 
great value. Unquestionably, the report is epochal in its significance 
and it is sure to give both impetus and direction to reforestation 
policies in the Northwest. 





Daily Favors Timber Tax Exemption 


S THE PEOPLE of the country recognize that the old-time 
A ad valorem tax hastens cutting of mature timber at the same 
time that it forbids replanting and regrowth of the forests, 
they are seeking changes in their laws that shall remove this 
obstacle to timber conservation and reforestation. In some States 
constitutional amendments are required, and as these must be sub- 
mitted to the people it is necessary that the voters shall understand 
the situation in order that they may approve such changes in their 
fundamental laws. Of course the best agency for bringing a matter 
of this kind to the attention of the voters is the daily newspaper, 
and any State is fortunate to have editors competent and willing 
to perform this service. 


Californians are undertaking so to amend their constitution as to 
exempt both fruit and forest trees from the general tax during the 
period of growth. In presenting the issue to the people in the 
proper light forestry organizations and lumbermen are receiving 
the aid of the press, as indicated by the following excellent editorial 
from the San Francisco Chronicle which appeared under the caption, 
“Replanting Forests; Proposed Constitutional Amendment Giving 
Tax Relief Provides Solution of Basic Problem”: 


The proposed constitutional amendment to exempt replanted 
timber lands from taxation for forty years embodies the solu- 
tion of the chief problem in practical reforestation. In most 
cases the owner who would gladly replant the timber lands he 
has cut over can not do so because he can not carry the burden 
of taxes through the long period required to mature the new 
lumber crop. 

California contains great areas of cut-over lands of little 
use for any other purpose that might be reforested if released 
from taxes during the growing period. The proposed amend- 
ment provides relief for forty years, which may be enough for 
the redwood areas and may be too little for the pine districts. 
If the amendment passes, its effect will soon clear up this 
point, and correction, if found necéssary, may be made later. 

For a quarter of a century or more The Chronicle has 
insisted that the only proper way to collect public revenue from 
timber land is to tax the crop when harvested. To tax the 
land with its original stand, the growth of centuries, is to 
compel cutting in excess of current demand and thereby to 
cause waste of a natural resource irreplaceable in perfection 
except by more slow centuries of growth. And if only the crop 
were taxed the owner would be free to replant the land, no 
matter how long the growing period. 

Heavily timbered counties have opposed this idea. The faster 
the timber was cut the busier and more prosperous they saw 
themselves. And if they did not tax their timber lands what 
else had they to tax? But a sad awakening came to some of 
them when their timber was all cut. The busy logging camps 
vanished, the thronged mill towns fell to pieces, and the cut- 
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over lands went into brush, not very sturdy at tax-bearing. 
The proposed amendment, while it does not go the full dis- 
tance of The Chronicle’s contention, is in line. $ 
to help the cut-over districts regenerate themselves and gradu- 
ally to make permanent an industry and revenue source that 


otherwise is only temporary. 


It must not be forgotten that the great areas of timber in 
the national forests in California pay no taxes. 
timber to a lumberman the Federal government is thus able 
to collect from him in the price he pays the equivalent of the 


It promises 


taxes paid by the private timber land owner. 
should tend to equalize matters. 
A fact to be noted is that The Chronicle has been advocating a 


severance tax for a quarter of a century. Eventually, it is to be 
hoped, the whole country will come around to its way of thinking. 


The amendment 


The misfortune is that it should not have done so long ago in 


When it sells 








‘order that millions of acres of cut-over land might have been grow- 
ing trees instead of lying idle and paying little or no taxes. 
exemption and fire protection are indispensable to any reforestation 
program, and they are both in the hands of the people. 


Tax 











Shipments and Orders Show Gains 

[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

WASHINGTON, D. C., April 30.—Reports re- 
ceived today by the National Lumber Manufac- 
turers’ Association from 374 of the principal 
commercial softwood mills of the country for 
the week ended April 25, as compared with 383 
wills reporting for the preceding week, indicate 
a slight increase in production, while shipments 
and new business show satisfactory gains. As 
compared with this time last year, shipments and 
production have increased somewhat and unfilled 
orders are considerably above those of a year 
ago. 

The unfilled orders of 251 southern pine and 
west Coast mills at the end of last week 
amounted to 657,479,343 feet, as against 632,- 
540,320 feet for 250 mills the previous week. 
The 129 identical southern pine mills in this 
group showed unfilled orders of 242,850,790 feet 
last week, as against 245,529,830 feet for the 
week before. For 122 west Coast mills, the un- 
filled orders were 414,628,553 feet, as against 
387,010,490 feet for 121 mills a week earlier. 

Altogether the 374 comparable reporting mills 
had shipments 102 pereent and orders 101 per- 
cent of actual production. For the southern 
pine mills, these percentages were respectively 
108 and 104, and for the west Coast mills, 111 
and 113. Of the comparable reporting mills, 
347 (having a normal production for the week 
of 222,296,848 feet) reported production 106 
percent of normal, shipments 110 percent, and 
orders 109 percent thereof. 

The figures for last week, the week before, 
with 383 mills reporting, and the same week 
last year, with 380 mills, follow: Production— 
252,814,417 feet, against 251,713,930 feet the 
week before, and 244,132,293 feet last year. 
Shipments—257,663,500 feet, against 241,809,- 
475 feet the week before, and 246,254,701 feet 
last year. Orders—255,736,162 feet, against 
247,185,735 feet the week before, and 205,- 
312,003 feet last year. 

A comparison of the lumber movement for 
the first seventeen weeks of this year with the 
corresponding period of 1924 follows: Produe- 
tion—3,990,357,451 feet, against 3,963,700,123 
feet; 1925 increase, 26,657,328 feet. Shipments 
—3,945,370,398 feet, against 4,007,764,130 feet ; 
1925 decrease, 62,393,732 feet. Orders—3,840,- 
493,338 feet, against 3,864,196,504 feet; de- 
crease, 23,703,166 feet. 

The mills of the California White & Sugar 
Pine Manufacturers’ Association make weekly 
reports, but for a considerable period they were 
not comparable in respect to orders with those 
of other mills. Consequently, the former are 
not represented in any of the foregoing figures. 
Ten of these mills reported a cut of 8,127,000 
feet; shipments, 9,382,000 feet, and orders, 10,- 
201,000 feet. The reported cut represents 29 
percent of the total of the California pine region. 
As compared with the preceding week, there was 
an increase of 783,000 feet in production, 1,- 


694,000 feet in shipments, and 1,161,000 feet 


in new business. 

The West Coast Lumbermen’s Association 
wires that new business for the 122 reporting 
mills for the week ended April 25 was 13 per- 
cent ahove production, and shipments were 1 
percent below new business. Of all new busi- 


ness taken during the week, 50 percent was for 
future water delivery, amounting to 59,460,240 
feet, of which 45,125,976 feet was for domestic 
cargo delivery, and 14,334,264 feet export. New 





business by rail amounted to 1,835 ears. Forty- 
five percent of the week’s lumber shipments 
moved by water, amounting to 52,891,711 feet, 
of which 40,115,329 feet moved coastwise and 
intereoastal, and 12,776,382 feet export. Rail 
shipments totaled 2,004 cars, and local deliveries, 
5,405,347 feet. Unshipped domestic cargo or- 
ders totaled 156,405,908 feet; foreign, 83,- 
532,645 feet. Unshipped rail trade orders totaled 
5,823 cars. 

The Southern Pine Association reports that 
for the 129 mills reporting, shipments were 7.75 
percent above production, while orders were 4.27 
percent above production and 3.22 percent be- 
low shipments for last week. Of the 83 mills re- 
porting running time, 73 operated full time, in- 
cluding 19 on overtime, 9 of the latter on double 
shift. Five mills were shut down and the rest 
operated from one to five days. 

The Western Pine Manufacturers’ Association 
reports a slight increase in production and small 
decreases in shipments and orders. 

The California Redwood Association reports 
production and shipments a little larger last 
week than for the week before, with little change 
in new business. 

The North Carolina Pine Association, with 
nine fewer mills reporting last week than for 
the previous week, indicates a decrease in all 
three factors. 

The Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Manu- 
facturers’ Association (in its softwood produe- 
tion) reports production a little heavier, ship- 
ments a trifle less, and a marked gain in new 
business last week as compared with the preced- 
ing week. 

The Northern Pine Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion reports a large decrease in production, ¢ 
small gain in shipments, and a good gain in 
new business. 


All Set for Standards Conference 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

WASHINGTON, D. C., April 29.—The stage is 
all set for the general conference on lumber 
standards, to be held at the Department of Com- 
merce Friday, when extension and revision of 
American Lumber Standards as adopted by the 
industry last May will come up for action. In 
the conference will be representatives of the 
lumber manufacturers, wholesalers, retailers, 
wood-using industries, architects, general con- 
tractors and other groups interested. In a for- 
mal announcement of the conference today, the 
department said: 

Since the American Lumber Standards program 
went into effect on July 1 of last year, further de 
velopment and improvement of standards has been 
under the constant study of the Central and Con- 
sulting Committees on Lumber Standards. Fre- 
quent meetings of the two committees, singly and 
jointly, have resulted in the preparation of a pro 
gram which will include two amendatory recom 
mendations and a number of supplementary recom- 
mendations. 

The Central Committee’s report to Secretary 
Jioover recommends that the standards as_ to 
dressed sizes of lumber and as to inspection provi- 
sions be amended. It also recommends that sup- 
pl mentary standards be adopted to cover the fol- 
lowing subjects: Nomenelature of commercial soft- 
woods, definitions of defects and blemishes, general 
grading provisions, workings, moldings, structural 
timbers. softwood factory lumber, inspection provi 
sions. and standard lumber abbreviations. It is 
declared that these provisions will clear away the 
possibility of misunderstandings from many sources 
in the dealings between manufacturer and dealer, 
between dealer and construction or wood-using in 
ter sts. . 

The development of American Lumber Standards 
has been termed the most far reaching step taken 





by any American industry as yet in the movement 
for the elimination of waste, and it is aimed at 
checking the annual waste of $250,060,000 in the 


lumber industry. 
Se aaeasaaeaaaae 


Southern Pine Mill Prices 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

WASHINGTON, D. C., April 30.—Following are 
f. o. b. mill prices, April 23 to 25, of a varying 
number of southern pine mills, being weighted 
averages of reported actual sales at latest avail- 
able dates: 


Sap Flooring Common Boards, S2S 
Edge grain— or 
1x3” B&better ..$77.11 eS Nes Becca: $32.50 
Flat grain— ES. OS" NGs Buccewe Bee 
1x4” B&better 45.94 ES ING. Boas ous 18.58 
1x4” No. 2 com.. 20.13 EMIS INGh Dasedas *46.89 
1x6” No. 2 com.. 21.66 ESES INGOs  Beccece 24.04 
1x6” No. 3 com.. 14.60 


Longleaf Timbers, S4S, 


Dimension, 2x4”, 16’ 20’ and Under 


IND ctecaaeaaws $24.87 8” and under... .$26.00 
ING em  cvcdeceatas 25.07 Da” (dncweac a dadar 35.25 


*Figures for April 1 to 25. 
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Hardwood Committee Wants Action 

[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

WASHINGTON, D. C., April 29.—John Foley, 
chairman of the Hardwood Consulting Com- 
mittee, has addressed to each organization of 
producers, distributers and consumers repre- 
sented on that committee, a letter requesting 
each organization to make a careful study of 
the Forest Products Laboratory hardwood re 
port and to submit its views as soon as possible 
for the benefit of the committee. The detailed 
report of the laboratory is included. 

Mr. Foley states that ‘‘the preventable waste 
in the sawmills and factories consuming hard- 
woods as their raw material must be eliminated 
if the future existence of a large group of 
important industries is not threatened by a 
growing shortage in supply.’’ 

He adds that ‘‘sinee grading rules influence 
the amount of waste that develops in the pro- 
duction and use of lumber, they should be de- 
veloped along whatever lines will aid in the most 
efficient utilization and effective procedure. ’’ 

He points out also that there is now available 
within the Hardwood Consulting Committee 
much of the information needed by the hard- 
wood lumber industry in laying out the course 
to be followed toward improved practices. 

Attention is called to the fact that as a result 
of its study, the laboratory has recommended 
that ‘‘for cutting grades, the existing principle 
of restrictions on size and yield of cutting be 
supplemented to recognize also the type and 
shape of predominant cuttings obtainable.’’ 

After explaining the reasons for the recom- 
mendations of the laboratory, Mr. Foley says: 

The above recommendations deserve full con- 
sideration under the freest interpretation and 
most experienced and fair judgment that the 
hardwood industry can bring to bear on them. 
You are asked to see that the proposals of the 
Forest Products Laboratory are studied _seri- 
ously by those in your organization best able to 
answer for the information of the Hardwood 
Consulting Committee the following questions: 

‘““Are these proposals workable, and do they 
strike at the essential requirements for grade 
improvement? In other words, will the indus- 
tries realize a practical saving of lumber 
through the purchase of stock graded accord- 
ing to the shape or type of predominant cut- 
tings, as well as the area, provided that it 
can be done by simple specifications and with- 

out upsetting trade practices? Also, should a 

certain proportion of the lumber that is now 


(Continued from page 79) 
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Disposal of Millwork Shavings 
We would like to ask what experience planing 
mills have had in disposing of shavings in cities 
where power other than steam is used.—INQUIRY 
No. 1,512. 


[This inquiry comes from a manufacturer of 
lumber, shingles, sash, doors, millwork and roof- 
ing in Louisiana. It is inferred that the in- 
quirer wishes to dispose of not only his planer 
shavings, but the sawdust that is produced in 
the mill. It is understood that in the very large 
cities the problem of disposing of sawdust and 
shavings has been solved by the multiplying uses 
developed. In fact, inquiries that have come 
to this office occasionally indicate that there is 
an actual shortage of sawdust in Chicago at 
times, for the everyday uses, such as sweeping 
compounds, for spreading on market floors, and 
things of that kind. Recently an inquiry came 
in for white sawdust made from any kind of 
wood. The only stipulation made was that the 
sawdust could not move over a very long dis- 
tance on account of the excessive freight rate. 
Some manufacturers of flooring and perhaps 
other products have found a special market for 
their sawdust, which however, requires that they 
sift and grade it and put it into sacks. As 
these outlets have been discovered by sales 
managers through their own special efforts, they 
are loth to give out any information about them. 

However, it is known that sawdust is used in 
the manufacture of some kinds of wallpaper and 
plaster, as well as wallboard. These uses sug- 
gest a field for investigation by manufacturers 
who have a surplus of sawdust to dispose of. 
Sawdust also is converted into wood flour by 
passing it through a special pulverizer and the 
market for wood flour appears to be on the in- 
crease. At any rate, the reports of imports 
indicate that considerable quantities of wood 
flour come into the United States from foreign 
countries. It is understood that wood flour is 
used for making terra cotta, porous brick and 
artificial mosaic flooring, and in combination 
with a binder it is utilized for producing numer- 
ous articles that are pressed into shape by spe- 
cial machinery and molds. Readers are in- 
vited to give for the benefit of this inquirer and 
others any information they may have on this 
subject.—EbDITor. | 


Would Stop Wood Rot Waste 


St. Louris, Mo. 

Epitor, AMBPRICAN LUMBERMAN: In_ looking 
over the front cover page of your April 18 issue, 
we are wondering just how many readers of your 
paper could stop many forest destroying fires and 
how many could, either themselves stop or influ- 
ence some of their customers to stop the rotting 
of timber? 

How many of the campers that frequently cause 
forest fires through carelessness, will see your 
paper? 

The lumber manufacturers that read your article 
fully realize the importance of using precaution to 
stop fires, yet, some of those same executives do 
little or nothing to stop the rotting of timbers or 
lumber that they themselves use. Perhaps they 
do not know about the millions of cubie feet of 
lumber that could be saved each year if something 
was done to prevent decay. Perhaps they do not 
know that the Government’s estimate is that $206,- 
812,000 could be saved each year in that way. 
This $206,812,000 does not include the labor cost 
incurred to replace the decayed timber. 

It takes fifty or more years to grow a tree that 
will produce lumber. It takes only two to three 
years sometimes to destroy that timber when ex- 
posed to rot. 

Why is it that the lumber fraternities and pub- 
lishers of lumber journals will feature save the 
forest, plant trees and yet ignore that which de- 
storys much of the timber? Is it because fires 
are more spectacular? What would you and the 
general public have thought had Generals Pershing, 
Haig and Foch kept calling for more men and not 
used the precaution they did to save the lives of 
those men who were giving service and trying to 
protect ? 

We do not want to start an argument with you 
or any other publishers but we do hope that this 





letter will start some of you to thinking along 
the lines as we see it. 

True, if a campaign is put on and our copy- 
righted slogan is used throughout the United 
States, which is “stop that rot,’ we and others 
in the wood-preserving business might increase our 
sales, but that is not the object of this communica- 
tion. In other words, we do not want to get any 
free advertising, but this letter is written solely 
with the hope that something will be done along 
the educational lines suggested. 

C-A-W0O0D PRESERVER CoO., 
Hl. H. Gerhard, President. 

| Despite his enthusiasm the writer of the 
foregoing does not place undue emphasis upon 
the use of wood preservative. The pages of this 
paper afford conclusive evidence that the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN is aware of the impor- 
tance of protecting wood from rot by the use 
of paint and preservative wherever practicable. 
A fact to be emphasized also, however, is that 
unless the fires are kept out of the forests, 
there will be little wood to use paint and pre- 
servative on. 

Lumbermen, as good citizens first and then 
as producers and distributers of lumber, are in- 
terested in perpetuating the supply of wood. 
They not only camp in the forests themselves 
and therefore need to be warned of the danger 
and loss due to forest fires, but they are men 
of influence in their own communities and can 
be helpful in obtaining the legislation necessary 
to insure reforestation and forest protection. 
Perpetuating the wood supply is a vast and com- 
plicated problem that ean not be solved without 
the intelligent application of sound principles 
established by thorough and patient scientific 
investigation.— EDITOR. | 





Wants Double End Snow Plow 

While it is a little early in the season we are 
looking around for a railroad standard gage snow 
plow. What we want is a double-ended plow on a 
heavy flat car, and we want the plow so that it 
ean be raised or lowered. We want the rig with 
a flange under the center of the car. Do you 
know where we could find such an outfit, or whom 
we could get to build it for us at a reasonable 
price? Undoubtedly you could put us in touch with 
the right people and we would be glad to hear from 
you.—INqQuIRY No. 1,513. 

{In response to this inquiry, which comes from 
Wisconsin, the names of several concerns that 
have been known to build snow plows in the past 
have been supplied. Readers are invited to 
give any information they can about concerns 
selling these plows or making them, for the 
benefit of this inquirer, whose name also will he 
given on request.—EbDITOor. | 


Plans for Office and Scale House 


We intend to build at the present time an office 
building about 20 feet wide and 30 feet deep. In- 
asmuch as we are in the coal business, we will have 
to include a scale house. Can you give us or ad- 
vise where we can get different plans of the above? 
—Inquiry No. 1,511. 

[In response to this inquiry, which comes from 
Indiana, lias been supplied the name of a con- 
struction company in that State that is under- 
stood to make a business of providing plans of 
the kind asked for. In this connection, however, 
the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN will be very glad to 
receive from its readers, sketches and descrip- 
tions of office plans that have been used, or that 
are in contemplation.—EDITOR. ] 
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It is estimated that there 
are now in this country 150,- 
000,000 railroad ties, 
product of 750,000 acres of 
well timbered land. It is cal- 
culated the railroads are 
stripping the country of wood 
at the rate of 1,000,000 acres 


a year. 


Bulletin 
munication 


initials 
oe 
In Nebraska timber grows 
with astonishing rapidity; and 
if the farmers of the country 
are equal to their opportuni- 
ties, not many years will elapse 
before the treeless prairie is 
adorned with waving woods, 
the lumber of which will add 
largely to the revenue of the 
owners of the soil. 
s* £ & 


The New York Bulletin in 
its issue of March 19, contains 
an editorial under the head of 
**“A Congressional Timber 
Ring,” in which some sensible 
and pertinent remarks are 
made concerning an attempt to 


ested 
commission. 


ticle, 


ests which are connected with 
them, under a bureau. 
the * * 


in answer to the 
article quoted from, over the 
“aD.” 
Washington, D. C. 
ly comes from someone inter- 
in the proposed new 
We quote it in 
part: ‘The proposed commis- 
sion of forestry will have for 
its sole object to collect and 
diffuse for information upon 
this question which is to be- 
come the great problem of the 
future. Whatever is done in the 
way of planting and preserv- 
ing forests, must be mostly by 
private enterprise; but in order 
to do this we want all the light 
which experience can show or 
that science can invent. 
‘Congressional Timber Ring’ 
mentioned in your recent ar- 
consists of nine men, 


seven acres of land, and whose 
pecuniary interest in timber is 
% limited to the seventy maple 
trees that grow upon these 


A subsequent issue of the 5 
contained a 


com- | #¢ree- re 

We do not believe that the 
preservation or cultivation of 
our forests will be benefited 
by the formation of a commis- 
sion of forestry, composed of 
college professors who know 
practically nothing of the sub- 
ject. It will undoubtedly be a 
good thing for the men com- 
posing it in the way of gov- 
ernmental salaries and ‘“‘per- 
quisites.”” It would seem to us 
that in order to get “‘all the 
light which experience can 
show,” the men composing 
such a body should be prac- 
tical ‘‘men of the forest’ in- 
stead of those whose knowl- 


and dated, 


It evident- 


The|edge is gained from only 
books. 
s 8 #8 
Michigan City, Ind.—This 


induce Congress to establish a 
“Bureau” or “Commission of 
Forestry.” The article is con- 
cluded with this suggestion: 
‘About the best thing Con- 
gress can do for our forests 
just now is to let them alone, 
and to quietly lay on the table 
the ingenious contrivance of 
somebody for placing them, if 
not the vast and varied inter- 





mostly professors in colleges. 
They are appointed by the 
American Association for the 
Advancement of Science, and 
are not in any way, that I am 
aware of, interested to the ex- 
tent of one dollar in any saw- 
mills, lumber yards or timber 
lands. They are represented 


here by one man (their chair- 
man) who owns 


less than 





place, at the head of Lake 
Michigan, in the State of In- 
diana, is, in our opinion, des- 
tined to take rank at no dis- 
tant date with the best of Lake 
ports as a distributing point for 
lumber, as it is located at just 
the right spot for transshipping 
from the water to the rail a 
freight that is bound south- 
ward. | a 
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Southern Pine Further Gains 


Orders for southern pine have been gaining 
steadily on production, and during the week 
ended April 25 exceeded it by 7.75 percent. This 
increase in demand appears to be coming largely 
from retail yards, and to be for building pur- 
poses. Needs for stock replenishments in con- 
suming territory are becoming more insistent 
as spring weather brings demands for deliveries 
to building jobs. Although buying is conserva- 
tive, being of mixed carlots, immediate ship- 
ments are wanted. Premiums are occasionally 
offered for prompt loading, and transit cars 
sometimes bring better prices than mill ship- 
ments. Country yards are better buyers than 
city, and, because building is starting and 
frames are going up, dimension so far is in 
better call than inch items. It may be that the 
improved demand is to some extent due to 
price concessions made recently by larger manu- 
facturers, but reports of increased bookings and 
more numerous inquiries are too general to allow 
the improvement to be accounted for other than 
by larger consumption. 

Generous rains during the week have fairly 
well covered the Southwest, and benefit the pine 
market in two ways: First, they will check the 
production of small mills that had been cutting 
timber in places that would be inaccessible ex- 
cept during a period of drouth, and will render 
unnecessary further cutting of dried up and in- 
sect damaged timber that had to be done to 
save it. Second, they will so assure crops to 
the important Southwest consuming territory 
that it will resume taking lumber. 

Oil field business is improving, as is industrial 
demand, but railroads are not active in the 
market. Export sales to the West Indies, Mex- 
ico and South America are better, and mills 
eatering to this trade are well supplied with cut 
ting orders. While no important advances can 
be reported, the market undoubtedly is firmer, 
and the growing demand promises that it will 
soon have added strength. 


Northern Hard- and Softwoods 


Demand for northern hardwoods continues 
rather slow, but is improving, and the position 
of manufacturing consumers promises an early 
expansion in their buying. Early increase in 
demand from the automotive industries is 
counted upon. They have been producing cars 
as conservatively as they have been buying lum- 
ber. Spring call for cars has made it necessary 
for them to speed up operations, and it is pre- 
dicted that the industry will reach full capacity 
by May 1, and that factories will be behind on 
their orders a month later. The March output 
of cars was 26 percent larger than that of Feb- 
ruary. Large buying has not begun, but lum- 
ber stocks are rapidly being used up. The 
closed model is even more popular than last 
spring, as shown by recent shipments, and this 
fact is of much importance to hardwood men, 
because of the larger amount of wood in its 
construction. Because this is an all-year type, 
demand for it will be more evenly distributed 
and will cause a less seasonal demand for hard- 
woods for its production. Expansion in eall 
from building interests is making itself felt, or- 
ders for oak flooring during the week ended 
April 18 being 8 percent above output. Furni- 
ture factories are not strong factors in the mar- 
ket, but spring retail demand for furniture 
should soon bring enlargement of production 
schedules. It is said that many furniture plants 
will postpone buying until maple and birch are 
drier, and will enter the market early in July. 
Prices are not buoyant, but firm and well main- 
tained. 

Northern pine is going out steadily to retail 
yards in the home territory, but rural yards are 
buying conservatively and in accord with the 
cautious attitude of their farmer customers. 
In some special lines that were dragging, round 
lots were disposed of at a concession of about 


half a dollar during the week, but the market as 
a whole is firm, and the stability of white pine 
continues to be a great aid in marketing it. 
Hemlock has not had a chance yet to benefit 
by the more vigorous marketing methods de- 
cided upon by producers. Retailers’ stocks are 
fair and they have not found replenishments 
necessary, although demand shows improvement. 


Southern Hardwoods Recovering 


The recent large production of southern hard- 
woods, partly because of favorable winter weath- 
er and partly because later there was threat of 
insect damage to logs, has kept the market in a 
rather uncertain and weak position, for the lum- 
ber entered the market at a time when large 
consumers had curtailed their operations and 
were using stocks on hand, rather than buying. 





Statistics on production, orders and 
shipments appear on page 52 





Strength is gradually returning to the market, 
however, as a result of a decline in hardwood 
output accompanied by an increase in demand. 
The market is probably in a stronger position 
statistically than would be inferred from the 
present low price level, and that fact will be- 
come increasingly evident as summer advances. 
Mill holdings can hardly be regarded as burden- 
some in view of the recent policy of buyers as 
to stocking. 

Overseas buyers continue actively in the mar- 
ket, and numerous inquiries promise early ex- 
pansion in the foreign movement, made more 
certain because of the return of sterling ex- 
change to par, for rumors of Britain’s return 
to a gold basis have been ‘‘in the air’’ and a 
good deal of buying must have been held up 
pending the Government’s announcement. The 
automotive industry is speeding up, and it is 
predicted that full capacity operation will be 
reached May 1. There has been a healthy in- 
crease in demand for spoke making, and it is 
said this usually precedes a call for material 
for bodies. Although furniture makers are 
light buyers, the 7.3 percent gain in sales in 
the St. Louis district during March, accom- 
panied by a 20 percent reduction in stocks, is 
believed to reflect the general tendency and to 
indicate that factory stocks of hardwoods must 


soon be replenished. Southeastern furniture 
plants are so far the most active. Building 


trades demand on secondary manufacturers, such 
as trim and flooring makers, is increasing, but 
the benefit has not yet reached the hardwood 
men. The improved financial position of farm- 
ers has brought some betterment in hardwood 
sales to the implement industry. 

Prices present a rather ragged front, for some 
of the weaker holders have been impatient to sell 
and have offered concessions to keep things go- 
ing, but manufacturers as a whole show no lack 
of confidence in the immediate future of the 
market. 


Douglas Fir Market Steady 


The Douglas fir market seems to be winning 
into a stronger position, shipments during the 
week ended April 25 being 111 percent, and 
orders 113 percent, of production, so that the 
margin of new business over output has been 
increased. Coastwise and intercoastal orders 
increased about 50 percent during the week 
(one more mill reporting), while foreign busi- 
ness has shown an expansion though its total 
is still small. Rail trade orders amounted to 
only eighteen hundred cars, as against twenty- 
one hundred the preceding week. There has 
been a decrease in unfilled rail trade orders, 
and a considerable increase in those for water 
movement. 

California has been more actively in the 
market, and while a large part of the water 


shipments to the southern ports of the State are 
random and move at low prices, the rail move- 
ment to the central part of the State is ex- 
panding slightly. The Atlantic coast market 
as a whole offers good prospects but, in view of 
figures as to building permits and contracts 
awarded, New York City will probably require 
less lumber this year than last. The building 
season on the east coast is just opening and it is 
certain that, as inroads are made into stocks 
put in during recent months, trade will show a 
healthy expansion. The rail movement to the 
middle West is well sustained. Total volume of 
bookings is, in fact, very satisfactory, but busi- 
ness is being done to a large extent at prices 
that fail to meet cost of production. 

More curtailment of output is in prospect 
unless there is such an increase in demand as 
will enable the mills to gain a fair margin of 
profit. The July 4 shutdown may be extended, 
and if this action is taken it will put the mills 
on a much firmer footing. Some of the log buy- 
ing mills have been seeking cuts in log prices, 
for logs are in rather abundant supply because 
of curtailment in manufacture. Puget Sound 
log prices have been eut $2 to $24, $18 and $12, 
putting them on the same basis as prevails at 
Grays Harbor and the Columbia River. The 
loggers have taken the stand that they can not 
afford to market at lower prices, and many are 
planning to close down their camps. 

Recent reports from the Orient say that Sibe- 
rian lumber is being offered in Japan and China 
at 20 to 25 percent less than fir, and the move- 
ment from the Coast has declined until confer- 
ence space rates are $7 to $8, while distress 
space for baby squares has been offered at 
$6.50. No information is available as to whether 
Siberia, which has been shipping little lumber 
in recent years, is now disposing of an aceumu- 
lation. 


Western Pine Is Inactive 


Trade in western pine continues dull, and 
prices on the lower grades have been undergoing 
slight downward adjustments. The drying sea- 
son has been thirty days ahead of schedule, and 
more lumber has been brought into shipping 
condition than the market could readily absorb. 
This wood occupies a good statistical position, 
however, as for the first quarter of 1925 the 
mills shipped about sixty-three million feet less 
than they cut. While shipments are ordinarily 
heavy in spring, at least it is encouraging to 
note that stocks are not accumulating. A com- 
paratively better demand is coming from the 
western States than from other markets, and 
retail yard items are considered in better de- 
mand than faetory material. The financial 
situation of western farmers justifies the expec- 
tation that call from the agricultural sections 
will show early expansion. Users of shop are so 
far poor buyers because they have accumulated 
fair stocks of their products, but demands on 
them from the building trades are increasing in 
every section of the country and should soon 
bring them into the market for larger purchases. 
Call for Nos. 3 and 4, the weakest on the list, 
will searcely be active until fall brings demand 
for their use in grain doors. 


THERE IS great interest among New Eng- 
land foresters in experiments being carried on 
with Chinese chestnut trees which it is hoped 
will prove to be immune to the blight that 
has destroyed a large proportion of American 
chestnut in recent years. Seeds of two kinds 
of Chinese chestnut trees have been imported, 
one of the wild chestnut in southern China and 
the other of the hairy chestnut found in north- 
ern China. It is believed that trees grown 
from the south China seed will thrive in the 
southern part of the American chestnut tree 
belt and that the hairy chestnut from north 
China will do well in the colder, more rigorous 
climate of New England. 
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Dropping 10,000-foot load on boardwalk above subway excavations 





View of Broad Street, now a boardwalk seven miles long 


Subway Requires Millions of Feet of Lumber 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa., April 27.—Lumber plays 
a big and vitally important part in the building 
of a subway, even if it is of all-steel construc- 
tion. So when the eity of Philadelphia finally 
awarded contracts for the first of a chain of 
subway systems that will link all parts of the 
community, one of the first problems to come 
up was that of providing an adequate lumber 
supply. Back in 1916 the city council had 
placed contracts for subway construction, but 
our entrance into the war had caused the tem- 
porary abandonment of plans, and cancelation 
of the contracts. No action on reviving the 
building activities was taken until the early 
part of 1924, when plans were approved for 
what is known as Unit No. 2 in the Philadelphia 
subway system. This is known as the Broad 
Street subway. It will have four tracks and 
extend from the City Hall to Olney Avenue, a 
distance of more than seven miles. Construc- 
tion was subdivided into four sections, and 
awards made for each individually. The first 
bid accepted was that of the Keystone State 
Construction Co., a Philadelphia concern. The 
second contract was awarded to Patrick Me- 
Govern (Ine.), in the latter part of October. 

The lumber supply problem was turned over 
to the Wallace Turnbull Lumber Co., prominent 
lumber dealer of Philadelphia. Where the 1916 
program called for shortleaf southern pine, the 
Turnbull company decided rather on fir because 
of the large amount of lumber required. Han- 
dling the vast quantities presented great diffi- 
culties. It was found entirely impractical to 


attempt to route it through regular terminals 
or yards. The quantities handled required facil- 
Rapid 


ities unencumbered by other business. 
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sorting, wide space, quick delivery facilities and 
a free pier were absolutely necessary. The first 
step taken by the lumber concern was to lease 
the former yards and pier of Edward F. 
Henson & Co. This terminal had not been in 
operation since the war. Then the wharf was 
dredged to a depth of thirty-one feet, to permit 
receiving direct west Coast shipments. Old 
equipment, cranes and even the ground had to 
be reconditioned and put in perfect working 
order. A system of sorting and piling was pre- 
pared, and expert workmen hired to expedite 
smooth working. 


Large Deliveries of Material Made 


Since the inception of the work, a total of 
about 30,000,000 feet of lumber has been re- 
ceived over this pier. A considerable part of 
the material has already been delivered to the 
street. During January and February, a total 
of 12,610,091 feet was received from the west 
Coast, of which 5,364,231 feet was delivered by 
the Wallace Turnbull company, and consumed 
by the two contracting firms mentioned. A fair 
idea of the tremendous quantities of lumber 
used may be gleaned when it is stated that the 
average daily deliveries run over 150,000 feet. 
In rush periods it has not been considered ex- 
ceptional to deliver considerably over 225,000 
feet. The sizes of timbers used in subway work 
are 12x12, 10x10, 6x12, 5x12, 3x10, 3x12, 2x10 
and 2x12 inches. Lengths run all the way from 
6 to 40 feet. 

In the construction work the lumber finds 
varied uses. There is the boardwalk of heavy 
timber, seven miles long, and extending from 
curb to curb of one of the city’s widest streets. 


This walk is the temporary bridge that must 
bear the brunt of the heaviest traffic in the 
municipality. Then there are the studding and 
shoring. Water mains and conduits of various 
types must be supported. The walk must be 
braced, and needs thousands of strong timbers 
to bear the heavy weight. In some places the 
ground is dug to a depth of seventy-five feet. 
An average of every eight feet requires addi- 
tional underpinning. Timber is needed also for 
the various shafts and accessory buildings re- 
quired by such an undertaking. 

Novel Methods for Lumber Handling 

The unusual difficulties encountered in the 
supply of lumber for such a project brought 
forth some rather novel methods of handling 
and distribution. They also enabled the Turn- 
bull company to institute divers money- and 
labor-saving devices that are not used by the 
average lumber merchant. The terminal, known 
as Pier 38 North, is one of the largest lumber 
wharfs, in existence. It has a capacity of 18, 
000,000 feet and is normally able to discharge 
500,000 feet a day without interfering with the 
deliveries mentioned previously. All stock, upon 
arrival, must be sorted according to lengths 
and widths. Prior to the arrival of a vessel, 
the pier is cleared for a space covering the full 
length of the ship, and about a hundred feet 
wide. ‘Traveling cranes on runways thirty-two 
feet high operate parallel to the ship. As soon 
as the vessel makes fast, temporary skids made 
of 12x12 timbers are thrown up opposite each 
hatch. These skids are greased to allow the 
lumber to slide under the cranes without power. 
The stock is moved at once, without accumula: 











A 10,000-foot load of timbers on a six-wheel trailer 





Two million feet of lumber in pile at pier 
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tion, to temporary piles, about twenty-five feet 
high. Two cranes remove the lumber from four 
hatches, and pile it at a rate of 55,000 to 65,000 
feet an hour, when the stevedores make the 
drafts up properly. 

Timber, 3 inches and under, is sorted by hand, 
while 5-inch and over is arranged by crane. 
When sorting square timbers, it was found best 
to use eight end-hooks. By making the piles 
from thirty feet to seventy-five feet wide, it in- 
yariably happens that there are at least four 
pieces of a given length on top of each pile, al- 
though the timbers run anywhere from 12 to 
40 feet in length. Tackle is arranged so that 
it will spread nicely. Then the hooks are placed 
over the ends of the pieces and when the crane 
lifts, they come out of the pile and take hold 
without loosening. It is then but a moment’s 
work to transport them to their designated place 
and return for another draft. The speed with 
which sorting is carried on and the lumber piles 
grow in height. is amazing. 

Cranes Stack Lumber Quickly 

Trucks are also loaded by crane with end- 
hooks except where lengths other than stock 
are called for. By comparative test end-hooks 
were found much more satisfactory than the 
draft method. A load of from 6,000 to 10,000 
feet can be swung on to a truck in fifteen min- 
utes or less, with the aid of only two stevedores 
to help place the lumber in position as it is 
lowered to the truck. Three six-wheel trailers 
are used for the delivery. This type has been 
found to be more satisfactory than detachable 
trailers, cutting the truck’s loss of time consid- 
erably. Loads average from 8,000 to 10,000 
feet, though some as large as 12,000 feet have 
been made up. Deliveries are made with a dis- 
patch that is beautiful to see. The truck 
drives into position, and before it has had time 
to stop the crane is carrying timbers to it. The 


loads come in swift succession, are lowered to 
the rollers, and pushed into place in a moment, 
as the checker points out each new draft. Ten 
minutes later the truck has arrived at the dis- 
patcher’s office on the scene of the operations. 
The driver is instructed where to drop his load, 
and in less time than it’ takes to tell, he has 
completed the task and is on his way back for 
another load. 

On March 17, bids were received for the third 
section, which will require a still further use 
of lumber, in greater quantities than heretofore. 
This unit has as yet not been awarded, due to 
irregularities in the bids. The fourth and last 
section will probably be awarded within the next 
sixty days. In all, this is probably one of the 
greatest industrial orders for lumber ever 
placed, as well as one of the greatest uses. 


PARA AAa: 


Enters Frame Business on Larger Scale 


NEw ORLEANS, La., April 27.—As a result of 
the favorable reception of ‘‘LaRed’’ eypress 
frames with the consuming trade, the Louisiana 
Red Cypress Co. recently decided to enter the 
frame business on a more extensive scale. The 
evolution of better home construction has caused 
an ever increasing demand for a better window 
and door frame, one that will stand up and give 
universal satisfaction regardless of weather con- 
ditions; one that will resist rot and decay in 
the severe northern winters, the dampness of the 
seaboard region, the dry western climate or the 
extreme heat of the southern climate. 

Making a better frame has been the aim of 
the Louisiana Red Cypress Co. for some time, 
and the complimentary remarks, together with 
the repeat orders received testify to the high 
quality of ‘‘LaRed’’ cypress frames. Another 
factor that has helped considerably in the com- 
pany’s success in the frame business is that 


these frames can be shipped in either straight 
or mixed cars with other standard items of 
cypress. This feature has gained consideration 
from all high class progressive retailers, for the 
reason that it has enabled the dealers to order 
as many frames as their requirements call for 
and fill the balance of the car with items that 
would best suit their stocks, thereby helping to 
keep the retailers’ stocks well assorted and 
their investments down to a minimum, which is 
the prime consideration for quick turnover and 
increased profits. 


The manufacturing operations of the Louisi- 
ana Red Cypress Co. are located at Patterson, 
La., where it has equipped one of the most mod- 
ern and uptodate frame factories in the country 
devoted exclusively to the manufacture of ‘‘ La- 
Red’’ eypress window and door frames, with a 
daily capacity of a ecarload of frames. This 
plant is on the Gulf Coast Lines as well as the 
Southern Pacific Railroad. In the manufacture 
of ‘‘LaRed’’ frames only the genuine tidewater 
Louisiana red eypress—‘‘ The Wood Eternal’ ’— 
is used, being so selected as to show practically 
a clear face when the frame is completed. The 
frames are manufactured in all sizes and styles 
and bundled to suit the needs and convenience 
of the consuming trade, with all faces protected 
in bundling. 

The company maintains sales offices and rep- 
resentatives in practically all the largest cities, 
as well as a branch office at Seattle, Wash., and 
the sales force and personnel are ever ready to 
eater to the dealers’ needs in not only ‘‘ LaRed’’ 
cypress window and door frames, but in the 
many other products handled such as genuine 
Louisiana tidewater red cypress, genuine soft 
textured tidewater tupelo, southern hardwoods, 
longleaf and shortleaf yellow pine, west Coast 
lumber and shingles, as well as California white 
pine, sugar pine and white fir. 


Automotive Interests Outline Lumber Requirements 


Outside of the steel and iron interests prob- 
ably no one industry is so much concerned with 
the prosperity of the motor vehicle manufactur- 
ers as the lumber industry. During the last 
two decades the requirements of this important 
trade have increased so rapidly that now it is 
one of the largest industrial consumers of lum- 
ber in the United States. In 1923 alone, the 
best year the automobile industry has yet known, 
1,163,230,000 feet of hardwoods and 300,121,000 
feet of softwoods were used in the manufacture 
of motor vehicles and in their domestic ship- 
ment and crating for export. While production 
records for 1924 did not come up to the expec- 
tations of the largest manufacturers, tle takings 
of the industry were still relatively heavy and 
lumbermen looked forward to a better year in 
1925. 

Thus far their expectations have not been 
realized as production figures for the first two 
months of this year showed a marked falling off 
over the corresponding period of last year, and 
up to the present the industry has remained com- 
paratively quiet in so far as lumber purchases 
are concerned. This condition has led to con- 
siderable speculating on the part of the lumber- 
men as to what the future holds for the auto- 
mobile trade. The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN has 
received numerous inquiries regarding the out- 
look for the automobile industry and in certain 
cases specific requests to make a survey of the 
automotive manufacturers to determine what 
their production schedules and lumber require- 
ments for this year may be. In pursuance of its 
habitual policy to render its readers the maxi- 
mum amount of service, this publication has at- 
tempted such a survey and in this article will 
set forth the results. 

A letter with a questionnaire attached was 
addressed to seyenty-five of the largest automo- 
bile, truck and commercial body manufacturers 
requesting data on their lumber schedules for 
1925 and the volume of reserve stock commonly 
kept on hand. From the large number of re- 
plies received it is possible to give a fairly ac- 
curate idea of the general needs of the trade 
and the outlook for the remainder of the year. 

One of the first significant points that the 


survey revealed was that many of the manufac- 
turers regard the future with as much uncer- 
tainty as the lumbermen themselves. Some did 
not attempt to make an estimate of what their 
production for the year would be; others failed 
to fill out their lumber requirements for the 
same reason. In these concerns, at least, the 
policy of hand-to-mouth buying which has pre- 
vailed fairly generally throughout the industry 
for a number of months will likely be continued 
until a distinct improvement is noted on the 
trade horizon. The fact that transportation 
service was never better and that the lumber 
market shows no tendency to advance appreci- 
ably, are additional factors tending to confine 
commitments to immediate needs. Such orders 
as the industry is receiving are for prompt 
shipment and do not permit a definite forecast 
as to the future. 


On the whole the situation seems a little 
more encouraging in the truck and commercial 
body concerns than in those manufacturing pas- 
senger cars or wood accessories for them. When 
the lumber schedules of these companies were 
compared with their normal requirements as set 
forth in the 1924 Consumers’ Register of the 
National Hardwood Lumber Association they 
were found to be close to normal or slightly be- 
low, although in a few isolated cases even above 
this mark. 


Ash Most Popular Wood 


Ash proved to be the most popular wood in 
the various schedules, nearly every manufacturer 
stating that he would use more or less of it 
during the year, particularly in 4/4, 6/4 and 
8/4 sizes. Oak was mentioned an almost equal 
number of times but in slightly smaller volume. 
That the demand for hickory would be relatively 
large was indicated by the schedules of several 
spoke and wheel manufacturers, one specifying 
that he would take at least 15,000,000 feet of 
this species in 1925. If the findings of the 
survey are taken to be representative there will 
be a relatively good call for maple, sap gum, 
poplar and in isolated cases for cottonwood and 
beech. Considerable quantities of the lower 
grades of birch and No. 2 common shortleaf 


yellow pine will be in demand. Other woods 
referred to in the schedules, of which varying 
quantities will be taken, included basswood, 
mahogany, elm and walnut. 


In reply to the question as to the range of 
sizes required, the majority of concerns stated 
that they varied from 4/4, or less in a few 
scattering cases, up to 16/4, with the average 
ranging from 4/4 to 8/4. Those specifying 
the thicker sizes were largely firms manufac- 
turing commercial bodies. Although some in- 
dicated that they would use considerable FAS 
stock, the majority stated their requirements 
would be for No. 1 common and better or No. 
2 common and better, with the former in the 
lead by a good margin. 


The amount of reserve supplies maintained 
showed a wide variance, although in general the 
volume of such stock was low, being confined 
to an amount sufficient for two to six months’ 
operation. One truck manufacturer stated that 
his company kept a two years’ supply on hand, 
and another firm, manufacturing commercial 
bodies, indicated its reserve would be sufficient 
for one year. These were the exception, how- 
ever, as most companies declared their reserves 
were sufficient only for much shorter periods. 
It was interesting to note that the eastern firms, 
particularly those in Pennsylvania and New 
York, pursued a policy of stocking more heavily 
and for longer periods than similar concerns 
located in the middle West and South. While 
this condition might be ascribed to differences 
in the respective markets of these companies it 
is more than likely due to the fact that they 
are farther away from the source of supply and 
therefore prefer larger reserves. 


While the survey was not such as to produce 
a pessimistic view of the situation in the auto- 
mobile industry, it did indicate that the manu- 
facturers are not definitely expecting any sudden 
spurt in business but rather view the future 
with uncertainty, and that while the takings of 
the industry may in certain instances rise to 
the 1924 level there is at present not much pros- 
pect that they will exceed this figure in the 
current year. 
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IIIS interesting example of remodeling was noted by an 

AMERICAN LUMBERMAN observer in the upper Fox River 
Valley of northern Illinois, where the home here portrayed 
stands on the outskirts of a thriving little rural community. 

When first built this was considered a very uptodate home 
of the middle class, though, as was usual at that time, windows 
were in the luxury elass, and bathrooms comparatively rare. 

It has been our observation that one remodeling job begets 
others, and so it was no surprise to find five other remodeled 
homes in this immediate neighborhood. 

A wide, comfortable porch replaced the ‘‘dinky’’ little 
““stoop’’ of the original structure, one part being enclosed as a 
sun parlor, with wide French doors opening into it, while the 


partition between the parlor and the adjoining bedroom was 
taken out, thus enlarging and greatly improving the parlor. 
A good sized addition was added to the rear of the main up- 
right, extending to the north under a leanto roof. ‘The old 
kitchen and dining room were combined into a spacious dining 
room, as the new addition provided a modern kitchen at the 
rear; while the leanto on the north gave enough additional 
space for the new bathroom and a bedroom to take the place of 
the original parlor bedroom. , 

Although this was a real remodeling job and cost quite a 
respectable percentage of the cost of the original building, the 
family all voted it well worth the money, the appearance being 
greatly improved, and the space practically doubled. 





Cut out in outline this part, which shows the improvements described above, 
lay it on the large picture, moving it about until in position, and observe the effect 
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Summer Cottages Offer Field for Development 


Most of the lumber and building material 
supply dealers in distinctively summer resort 
sections have a well defined policy and selling 
plan for corralling as much as possible of that 
lass of business, their methods including the 
furnishing of suitable plans and the carrying in 
stock of such special materials and accessories 
as are required in that type of construction. 
There is, however, a big field for developing 
summer cottage business that in many localities 
ig yet almost untouched, although more and 
more dealers are realizing the opportunity that 
exists in that direction. With the present almost 
universal use of automobiles, the distance from 
town or city at which it is practicable for a 
town dweller to establish his summer residence is 
much widened, so that it is easily possible for 
the city dweller to escape from the familiar all- 
the-year-around environment and spend the 
nights and week ends with his family at some 
attractive and convenient spot where a summer 
cottage may be erected. 

Among the lumber firms which have been very 
successful in building up a large business in 
summer cottage construction is the Ed Huber 
Builders Material Co., of Cincinnati, Ohio. This 
concern came to the conclusion that by prepar- 
ing lumber for summer cottages so that the 
merest tyro could readily put them up, and ad- 
vertising the availability of such stock and the 
ease With which cottages could be built, a good 
volume of business in that line could be de- 
veloped, and the outcome has more than justi- 
fied its most optimistic expectations. Follow- 
ing out the lines indicated, the firm first in- 
vestigated the types of cottages in use in many 
sections, and the various lumber needs of cottage 
builders. 

First of all the company resolved, after a 
cursory investigation, that it should settle abso- 
lutely, for the locality, the type of lumber that 
would really serve best for the week-end cot- 
tage—the sort of domicile to which the bachelor, 
especially, would delight to flee each Saturday 
noon—toss away collars and cuffs, and use as 
a rendezvous until Monday came around. With 
cottages of that sort it does not matter if lum- 
ber shows a little discoloration or wane, if 
boards are not smooth, or if there is a knot hole 
here and there. Four walls, a floor, a roof 
above, a few partitions, a few boards for seats 
and a table—that is really all that is required. 

This extreme settled on, the firm went farther, 
and studied the classes of people in their own 
locality who might be interested in erecting 
summer cottages. Cincinnati, it must be ad- 
mitted, does get tremendously warm in mid- 
summer, so that most people whose bank 
account reaches a stated point flee to the moun- 
tains, shore and lakes, and so are not to be 
counted upon by the local cottage builder. 





Next to the annual whole-summer migrants in 
the social scale comes a very large fraction of 
the total population, comprising the people who 
go away to a distance on a two to three weeks’ 
vacation. Back from the uplands, lake or sea, 
these folk delight in possessing a cottage back 
in the hills beyond town, where wives and chil- 
dren may stay till the schools open, and to 
which the men folk may motor each evening 
after work. 

These folk, it was evident, more than all 














This rather attractive porch and entrance adds 
a distinctive touch to a small and otherwise 
plain summer cottage 


others, were worth the lumber-selling cottage- 
builder’s most careful study. 

How expensive a cottage, as regards the lum- 
ber involved in this, could people of this class 
be induced to buy? How high would they go 
and no higher? 

By and by the Huber investigators believed 
they had settled on these extremes. Between 
them—the costs of the cottage for the well to do 
vaeationer to conclude his vacation in, and the 
cost of the cottage for the never-a-care week- 
end fisher-nomad—any number of gradations 
might be arranged. ‘Tables, prices and descrip- 
tions of these were prepared. 

At the earliest suspicions of spring in the 
south Ohio air, the first of a cycle of ads urging 
the building of cottages appeared in every local 
newspaper. From that opening day until the 
time when it might be considered reasonably 
certain that everyone who could be brought to 
build a cottage at all that year must have built 
it, the Huber ads for ‘‘cottage-lumber,’’ cut so 
that a high school boy might assemble the parts, 


—— 


continued to appear at least three times a week. 

That was last year. It paid so well that for 
the present season all plans were enlarged, and 
the Huber firm is now issuing its publicity 
broadsides on a bigger scale than ever. Even 
thus early, sales and profits are mounting in 
proportion. 

Recently Mr. Huber, who stood watching his 
squad erecting a cottage on the banks of the 
Little Miami River, beyond Loveland, was 
asked for just a few of the more pertinent 
details of the venture: 


To begin with, he answered, drawing a budget 
of snapshots of completed cottages from his port- 
folio, we believe that, to sell cottages or to sell, 
lumber at all one should be prepared to fill the 
needs of very nearly all manner of purses and 
tastes. 

As a result, we have our mills arrange material 
so that, almost on call, we can provide some ama- 
teur fisherman with the makings of a cottage he 
will use for himself, or we can furnish the parts, 
ready set, for setting up entire, for practically 
the largest cottage that any vacationing group may 
desire. Normally, though, we do not covet orders 
for the extra-cheap, one-room house. It isn’t the 
best advertisement in the world to have this 
pointed out as the type of cottage we supply. 
About the cheapest sort of cottage we are seeking 
to sell implies a bill of $350 for lumber. This is 
a two-room cottage, delivers:d in sections, which 
are made up of pine drop-siding. 

Where buyers do not care to bother with erect- 
ing the cottages we will arrange for this. We 
have a set price of $100 on all cottages of a 
stated cost and under, and of $175 on all cottages 
over that figure, for assembling and making every- 
thing ready for the owner’s occupancy. We have 
an arrangement with a number of builders by 
which they take this work over. 

Showing some attractive snapshots, Mr. Huber 
said: Folks seem to like these grades of cottages. 
They marvel at how cheaply we sell them. Walls 
to the houses, you will notice, vary with the 
locality the prospect has in mind. Thus we keep 
our cottages from becoming too stereotyped. 

This grade of cottage is built basically in three 
distinct types, you'll notice, if you study all the 
variants. With one, the lower half of the outside 
cottage-wall will be of wood, done in a green. The 
upper half of the wall is screen. The roof rises 
from the four sides to form a peak; it is done in 
an appropriate shade. With another, the cottage 
is similar in shape, but white prevails. With the 
third type, it is of red. 

At the outset, the Huber company bought its 
lumber from the mills, and cut it at Cincinnati 
to the purpose. Now plans are approaching 
completion for having it cut at the mills exactly 
to the plans of these cottages, or such other 
cottage plans as may be announced. 

A pleased customer is the best ‘‘ad.’’ Satisfied 
buyers of the cottages are advertising them to 
their friends. In addition, men are sent about, 
making a house to house canvass of persons who 
might be interested in buying cottages. 











This summer cottage, built on very simple lines, was designed for space 
and comfort rather than appearance. It sets well above the ground, the 
enclosed space beneath being used for storage 





Along with the building of summer cottages goes the construction of 
boat houses and landing docks, which require considerable amounts of 
lumber, especially dimension and plank 
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Florida Encouraging Business and Industrial Developments— 
Pioneer Lumber Retailing Methods Pass as Costs Are Studied 


Jacksonville, Fla., is on the St. John’s 
River, one of the few rivers in the United 
States that flows in a northerly direction. 


An insurance man told me of fishing for 


bass on this river. His negro boatman was 
rowing lazily down stream, when suddenly 
he woke up and began pulling with some 
vigor. The fisherman asked what was the 
matter. “Boss,” said the darky, “dis here 
river has done turn ’round on us.” In other 
words, it is a tidewater stream, and when 
down on the coast the tide is high the water 
flows up stream. So the St. John’s not only 
flows toward the north, it flows both ways. 
It’s a big stream at Jacksonville and forms 
the city’s excellent harbor; a harbor that 
has played a great part in the development 
of Jacksonville and that probably will play 
a still larger part in the future. 

The city now claims a population of 125,- 
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Courtesy Illinois Central. 


Jacksonville’s large warehouses and busy river commerce proclaim it an important commercial 


000, an increase of more than 36 percent in 
five years. That means a lot of people have 
moved in. On a percentage basis, though, 
it’s a rather small increase as such things go 
in Florida. The smaller cities don’t need as 
many head to show up a high percentage. 
Sarasota, for instance, has increased 365 
percent in five years, and it now is credited 
with 10,000. I expect to have to revise these 
figures from week to week, both because of 
actual additions of population and because 
no two people seem to agree on what the 
numbers reaJly are. I haven’t time to count 
them, myself, so I have to report what is 
last told me. 


Advertised as “Gateway City” 


Jacksonville has advertised itself as a 
“gateway city” for many years, but is now 
about ready to think of some other descrip- 
tive adjective; for the citizens begin to won- 
der if some people haven’t taken them too 
seriously and have used the place simply as 
an entrance and then have rambled right on. 
They do tell me seriously that Jacksonville 
began rather late to get the benefit of the 
great flood of new population. Real estate 
values down the peninsula rose and rose; 
lands were reclaimed; cities were laid out; 
millionaire colonies sprouted up; business 


boomed; fortunes were made; and yet Jack- 
sonville felt only a gentle swell of the rising 
tide. But some months before my visit this 
swell rose to something like a wave, and in- 
vestors with money in their pockets, dis- 
mayed a little at the prices asked down 
State, returned to Jacksonville and started 
things going there. If you think prices are 
just small change in Florida, let me tell you 
something I heard today in another city, 
the city of Orlando that has less than 25,- 
000. I was told that building lots along 
the best residence streets are selling at 
$1,000 or more a front foot. Maybe that’s 
small change to you; but me, I didn’t buy at 
that or any other figure. 

So Jacksonville is now laying out new 
suburbs and subdivisions, buying new houses 
and new business blocks and acting gener- 
ally in the modern Florida manner. They 
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are saying confidently that 86 percent is 
going to look like a picayune at the end of 
the next five years. So far as my inexpe- 
rienced eyes can see, the Jacksonville peo- 
ple have much upon which to base their con- 
fidence. They already have a great start 
on a solid, mercantile basis. As a State 
grows in population, even if that popula- 
tion spreads rather evenly as it is doing in 
Florida, it will have to develop large cities. 
These are needed to take care of wholesale 
and jobbing distribution and industries. It 
is scarcely conceivable that this State will 
not develop industries. Even a State like 
Iowa whose resources seem to be purely 
agricultural develops rather important man- 
ufactures. One town in Iowa is producing 
a very large percentage of the washing ma- 
chines built in the United States. Florida, 
located at the corner of the country and 
rich in natural resources, will certainly de- 
velop some manufactures to care for home 
coysumption. With its big and increasing 
production of semi-tropical fruits and vege- 
tables, it will surely develop packing and 
canning’ concerns. 

But quite aside from these local consid- 
erations a large population needs industries 
to balance its other businesses. Florida is 
giving serious thought to one aspect of its 


growth that did not show up at once in the 
big boom as important; namely, it is plan- 
ning to make the State attractive to people 
in moderate circumstances as well as to the 
rich. People in moderate circumstances 
have long been going to Florida, but they 
have gone as visitors. They have spent the 
winters there, spending money made in oth- 
er parts of the country. Florida wants those 
people to come and make the State their 
home; but if they are to be induced to come 
it will be necessary to offer them a source 
of livelihood, pointing to manufacturing in- 
dustries. Then, too, the big volumes of capi- 
tal represented by the rapid inflow of the 
wealthy will be looking for local investment. 
Put half a dozen millionaires down in a 
place and set them to enjoying the climate, 
and it’s an easy guess that before the end of 
the week they’ll have got going in some sort 
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and industrial center 


of business. This fact alone is counted on 
to set industries going in the State. 


Profits Waiting to Be Tapped 


Earlier millionaires have already pointed 
the way, in part at least. We have men- 
tioned Flagler, the great hotel and railroad 
builder, the premier benefactor of the State. 
Flagler proved over and over that profits 
were present, waiting to be tapped. For in- 
stance, no one else believed that his pro- 
jected railroad to Key West, running along 
great bridges and trestles over what is prac- 
tically a hundred miles of the Atlantic 
Ocean, would be a paying investment. It 
was very costly to build. I’m told that now 
it is the most profitable part of the Florida 
East Coast Railway. A great ferry system 
has been added, and now freight cars are 
loaded at the sugar mills in Cuba, hauled to 
the coast, pushed on to these huge ferry 
boats, transported to Key West and hauled 
directly to the refineries and markets in the 
United States over this line of railroad. _ 

Well, Jacksonville with its port and its 
start as a wholesaling center expects to be- 
come an industrial city. As such, no one 
can predict its future. Jacksonville people 
are véry loyal to their own city as well as 
to the remainder of Florida, and they seem 
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well content to go forward on a proved and 
tried basis of sound production. They prob- 
ably are not averse to some of the rapid 
expansion that is coming to all the State, 
and they bid fair now to get it; but most of 
the people to whom I talked returned again 
and again to the port, the regional banking 
facilities, the wholesaling which they now 
have and the manufacture which they ex- 
pect to have. They speak of “permanent 
prospects.” 

Jacksonville has quite a number of retail 
yards, just how many no one seems to know. 
But there are half a dozen permanent yards 
of large size, and some of these I visited. 
The first was the Mahoney Lumber Co., 
owned and managed by Haynes R. Mahoney, 
one of the directors of the Florida Lumber 
& Millwork Association. Mr. Mahoney has 
a large yard that was in the process of re- 
arrangement at the time I was there. The 
rising tide of sales makes necessary a num- 
ber of rearrangements in established Flori- 
da yards. But in addition to the pressure of 
increased volume, Mr. Mahoney has been 
led as a good association man and a good 
merchant to study efficiency methods. He is 
one of the leaders, I understand, in the pro- 
gram of merchan- 
dising practice that 


such order that the trucks make a regular 
circuit and come out loaded with the mixed 
orders that make’ up the majority of deliv- 
eries. It costs him a little more to unload 
his cars, but delivery costs him much less. 
This will not be news to all retailers; but 
it indicates one of the: beneficial results of 
cost studies. 


We asked Mr. Mahoney about the compe- 
tition of yards of the unstable, mushroom 
variety. 

“Jacksonville doesn’t have as much trou- 
ble with these yards as some of the smaller 
places down State have,” he answered. 
“With big yards operating here and offer- 
ing a rather complete service, Jacksonville 
people have got to value this service and to 
want it and be rather willing to pay for it. 
However, we do have some trouble. I make 
it a practice never to refuse decent co- 
operation with these mushroom dealers. I 
believe that’s wise. If they are strong 
enough and persistent enough to keep go- 
ing we want to educate them in good meth- 
ods. If they’re not, it’s only a matter of 
time until they fail. So I give them such 
help and courtesies as seem right. I believe 
it is better to get their good will and in this 


slumps so much as readjustments, such as 
are said to be taking place in California. 
Exploitation and pyramiding are so easily 
brought about that it is to be expected there 
will be times when the logic of events will 
squeeze some of the water out of paper val- 
ues and will shear the unwary lambs. These 
things will be painful to the squeezed and 
the sheared, but such events will be mere 
incidents in the progress of the State. Even 
sound and conservative dealers must watch - 
for these things and prepare for them as 
best they can. Mr. Mahoney is doing it by 
building his merchandising policies soundly 
and wisely. He is educating his own force 
and his customers to sound service; and in 
this way he expects to have no trouble with 
any little pauses in the future flow of pros- 
perity. 

Outside the Dekle Lumber Co.’s office I 
saw a Ford with one of those clever bunga- 
low bodies that are about as attractive a 
piece of advertising machinery as a person 
finds. This, too, is a big yard and is op- 
erated on up to date methods. I noticed long 
stretches of gravity unloaders, and A. J. 
Dekle told me he would not think of doing 
without them. They save labor, and he un- 
loads everything 
with them, including 





the association is 
fostering for its 
members For in- 
stance, he knows 
costs. His study of 
costs led him to re- 
vise some practices 
in the yard that had 
been accepted from 
the early days of 
Florida retailing as 
sound. The Florida 
trade does not re- 
quire quite the same 
grades of material 
as are commonly 
sold in communities 
a thousand miles 
farther north. Buy- 
ing and_ shipping 
practices are per- 
haps a little differ- 
ent. It is rather us- 








ual to get finish lum- 
ber in random 
widths and lengths. 
Other items come 
random lengths. In 
Florida it seems to have been a rough and 
ready rule of efficiency to get cars unloaded 
quickly, for that was something that bore a 
direct cost. Demurrage began piling up and 
had to be paid in cash. So it has been a 
rather common practice to unload a car into 
almost any bin that happened to be empty. 

But Mr. Mahoney’s study of costs soon led 
him to suspect this old and generally ac- 
cepted method. He found that if a customer 
wanted certain lengths of B&better finish 
the yard men had to hunt for the pile and 
then hunt for the length. Trucks would get 
into hopeless tangles in the alleys when they 
were loading up. So a study of costs led 
Mr. Mahoney to decide that he had unload- 
ing economy by the wrong handle. He went 
at the matter rather thoroughly and has 
been rearranging his yard and rebuilding 
his sheds. He now separates lengths of 
most of his stock when it is unloaded, though 
there are some items that his studies show 
can be carried random to good advantage. 
There is a specified place in the yard for 
every kind and grade of stock, arranged in 


Courtesy Illinois Central 


Sarasota, here seen from the air, is one of the smaller Florida cities that has had spectacular 


recent growth 


way to show them that our methods are 
sound and worth copying than would be a 
steady hostility and a refusal to help at all. 
Even if a man is wrong, if you fight him 
he’ll fight back and get so sore at you that 
he’ll be unwilling to believe that you’re right 
about anything. Anyway, a decent co- 
operation is our method.” 

Mr. Mahoney is using a fleet of two- 
ton trucks. He uses them for all deliveries, 
big and little, both because he is convinced 
from his records that these machines cost 
him no more to operate per mile than small- 
er ones, and also because most of his loads 
are large. He’d rather send the big boats 
out once in a while with a hundred feet than 
to be caught with little trucks and a steady 
string of large loads. In regard to the big 
Florida expansion and its probable after ef- 
fects, Mr. Mahoney takes the same position 
as that taken by Secretary Wand. He says 
quite calmly that in time there are certain 
to be some readjustments. Some people not 
friendly to Florida will call them slumps. 
Mr. Mahoney believes they will not be 


brick. 

In this yard I saw 
quantities of 2-inch 
fir. Mr. Dekle tells 
me he is experiment- 
ing with this west- 
ern wood and has 


brought in several 
hundred thousand 
feet. So far he is 


well pleased and has 
a cargo of inch fir on 
the way. He has had 
a little trouble with 
end checking, and to 
overcome this he is 
painting the ends of 
the 2-inch stuff, not 
only fir but also 
pine, with a special 
whitewash paint. He 
says that this kind 
of paint is some- 
thing of an experi- 
ment, too; but it is 
made, I believe, ac- 
cording to a govern- 
ment formula and 
has worked well for other and somewhat 
similar purposes. The white paint is in- 
tended for more than a preservative. It 
will become, so Mr. Dekle expects, a mark 
of his yard and service. Painted ends on 
new lumber is not so usual, and people will 
look twice at it as it is hauled through the 
city and then will notice the name on the 
truck. 


This yard operates a planing mill. In 
fact, we see many planing mills throughout 
the State. Apparently there are at least 
a couple of reasons for this; the first, that 
the old time lumbermen got used to the 
necessity of making their own finish, and 
the second, that the newcomers who are 
building in Florida are impatient to get their 
houses built. The machines help in deliv- 
ering quick service. Mr. Dekle says he is 
making no money on the machines, aside 
from the indirect profit involved in this 
quick service; but he likes machinery and 
as he works in his office finds himself rest- 
less if the saws and planers are not hum- 
ming. He does not attempt to make any 
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fancy stuff, he adds, but does turn out some 
finish and ceiling and the like. The men 
were making ceiling as we walked through 
the mill. 

Building money is rather plentiful, Mr. 
Dekle tells me. Insurance money is coming 
in and being invested in house loans. This 
is a rather new departure for the insurance 
companies; and not so many years ago very 
little of it came in. One company, I am told, 
used to loan only within a restricted area in 
two Florida cities, Jacksonville and Tampa. 
Now this same company has offices in the 
State and is placing loans everywhere. 


News and 


Disarming “Cat House’? Competition 

Certainly no prospective home builder of 
Olean, N. Y., after reading a recent newspaper 
advertisement of the Olean Lumber Co., is likely 
to order his lumber from a catalog house. 

Mail order competition no longer is the bogey 
that it once was, because retailers have come to 
recognize that they have a big advantage over 
any foreign concern, in that they are on the 
ground, and need only to get the facts across 
to the buying public to put a decided crimp on 
mail order houses entering their territory to 
any appreciable degree. In fact, advertising 
and sales executives of mail order concerns have 
been known confidentially to admit that they 
can not successly compete with local retailers 
who are progressive in their methods, carry 
good stocks, and are in position to furnish to 
their customers what is generaly comprehended 
under the term ‘‘service,’’? but that they find 
their easiest pickings in communities where the 
dealers make no special effort to serve their 
trade in an adequate and uptodate way. 

The advantages of buying at home, as com- 
pared with sending away to a mail order house, 
are so many and so obvious that they need only 
to be clearly set before the prospective buyer 





To Those Who Are Thinking 
of Sending Away for a Home 


Choose the Home you like from the Plan Book 
of any Catalogue House 


Bring the Picture To Us 


And we will guarantee to duplicate it at 
the same price delivered on your lot, 
that they will ask you delivered at the 
Railroad Station. 


By This Method 


You save cartage from car to job; 
you save long delays; You get your ma- 
terial as you need it; you see what you 
are getting beforehand; you pay no 
money until material is delivered. 

Your money stays in Olean where you 
will have a chance to get some of it 


back. 
What We Furnish 


Yellow Pine or Hemlock surfaced, Clear 
Thick Butt Red Cedar Shingles, Clear 
Bevel Siding, Clear Yellow Pine Floor- 
ing, clear inside finish, Doors, Windows, 
Frames, Cornice Lumber and Outside 
Paint. We furnish all Plans and Speci- 
fications FREE. 


Satisfaction Guaranteed 
Olean Lumber Company 
Olean, N. Y. 


Come in and see our Beautiful Book of Homes. 
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straightforward presentation of the advan- 
tages to the home builder of buying his lum- 
ber of the local dealer rather than sending 
away for it 


». C. Jones, of the Jones Lumber Co., tells 
me that much to his gratification Jackson- 
ville so far has not had what might be called 
a boom. He added that he feared it was go- 
ing to experience that phenomenon within 
the next six months. The rapid sale of lots 
and other well known signs point in that 
direction. He added that one must take 
what developments bring, and he is studying 
what must be done to meet new situations 


wisely. He is using “Bill Ding” advertising 
and is advertising quality first of all. Our 
limited experience indicates that quality 


merchandising is the sound way to handle 


usiness Ideas 


to cause 
cogency. 


him to recognize their foree and 
This is well accomplished by the ad- 
vertisement of the Olean company, reproduced 
in reduced size herewith, which without frills 
or furbelows places the facets before the cus- 
tomer in a way that he can not escape. 

It is interesting also to note in connection 
with this advertisement that the newspaper in 
which it appeared, the Olean Evening Times, 
made it the subject of an editorial, headed 





rapidly growing cities. If a yard is to 
carry equities in houses, or is even to act 
in some sense as agent for outside loans 
without special legal responsibility, it needs 
to see that there is real value in the house. 
“Count the many new houses being built 
with our quality lumber,” says one of their 
ads, “and then count on us when you, too, 
decide to build.” 

“Jacksonville has a background of solid 
worth,” Mr. Jones said, “and we are not tak. 
ing much risk. Its growth to large size jg 
assured. Houses built now are sure of 
steady resale value.” 


or Retailers 


A Handsome Modern Lumber Store 


An interesting example of the modern, upto- 
date lumber store, ranking in architecture, con- 
venience and general attractiveness with the best 
mercantile establishments in other lines, is af- 
forded by the new office building of the E. §, 
Burgess Lumber Co., of Amarillo, Tex. 

A notable feature of the structure is that, al- 
though one-story at present, it is designed with 
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Handsome new office building of the FE. S. Burgess Lumber Co., Amarillo, Tex. 


‘*Fine Business,’’?’ which is here reproduced: 

An advertisement in this newspaper on Saturday 
arrested our attention, and probably was noticed by 
many others. It was the advertisement of an 
Olean lumber concern, with a special message to 
“those who are thinking of sending away for a 
home.” 

It asked them to choose the home they liked 
from the plan book of any catalogue house, then 
bring the picture to them, and they would guar- 
antee to duplicate it at the same price, delivered 
on the lot, as the catalogue house would ask deliv- 
ered at the railroad station. 

Which is fine business. There is no reason why 
an out of town concern should be able to undersell 
a local lumber concern; although it is a general 
impression that there is a considerable saving in 
houses bought via the catalogue house 

Moreover, as the Olean lumber firm pointed out, 
the purchaser, by accepting their proposition, 
would save the ecartage from car to job; would 
eliminate long delays; would get the material as it 
was needed; would see just what he was getting 
beforehand—a most important detail—and would 
pay no money until the material was delivered. 

It is the first time we have ever seen such an 
advertisement, and we congratulate the concern in 
question upon “going after the business” in such 
a vigorous manner. 

This is excellent editorial codperation, but 
probably no more than the average local news- 
paper editor would be very glad to do, because 
he recognizes that an advertisement of this type 
is a boost for the whole community and helps to 
keep in loeal circulation money that -otherwise 
would be sent away. It is another illustration, 
too, of the fact, so often emphasized by the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, that the retail lumber- 
man should maintain personal touch with his 
local editor, keeping him informed regarding 
the pertinent facts of his business, so that the 
newspaper man when occasion requires may 
comment intelligently upon them, and render 
effective codperation, as in this instance. 


a view to adding one and probably two more 
stories, as the needs of the company develop, 
the foundations being ample to carry the added 
weight. <A second story, and probably a third, 
will be built next year, the added stories to con- 
tain offices and provide space for further ex- 
pansion of the business. 

Both in exterior appearance and interior ar- 
rangement, the building is thoroughly first 
class, and eonceded to be one of the most at- 
tractive and uptodate lumber store buildings in 
the State. It contains the offices and display 
salesroom of the Burgess company, the offices 
occupying the front half of the building, with 
wareroom ete. in the rear half. The building 
is so constructed that it can be divided into small 
stores at some later time if desired, as it has 
five separate front and side plate glass en- 
trances. The front half contains, besides the 
large display and sales room, with its fine show 
windows, a general business office, private offices 
for E. S. Burgess and Bond Burgess, fireproof 
vault, lavatories ete. The offices and sales room 
have hardwood floors, and are finished through- 
out in first class manner. 

The building, which was designed by Smith & 
Towne, architects, of Amarillo, is of dark wine 
colored mat texture face brick, trimmed with 
light gray brick, which harmonizes with the 
stone trimming. 

The lumber sheds and other buildings are lo- 
eated adjacent to the office building, the entire 
establishment occupying practically a city block 
in area. 
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Your BOOKLET ‘‘Old Homes Made New’’ is 

good—and very unusual. We have already sent 





you several orders for these booklets, and no 
doubt will require more in the near future.— 
NorTH AMERICAN LumBER & SuppLy Co., Win- 
nipeg, Can. 
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Dealer Emphasizes Right Use of Good Lumber 


DeTrRoIT, Micu., April 28—The Restrick Lum- 
per Co., of this‘city, in its advertising and pub- 
licity efforts, is emphasizing a further extension 
of the dominant idea that lumber is an integral 
part of' the home and entitled to 

articular consideration from the 


third billboard will be used this spring to focus 
interest on the need for careful building. In 
the fall the dominant idea that lumber is worthy 
of outstanding attention in the process of home 





standpoint of utility and desirabil- 
ity, which has been consistently 
featured by this firm during past 
years by stressing assurance of re- 
sale value as another decidedly im- 
portant factor to be taken into ac- 
count. 

This new appeal, which is at- 
tracting widespread attention, is 
given special significance from the 
fact that so many homes in this see- 
tion are built with a view to resale 
as soon as favorable opportunity 
presents. To counteract the tend- 
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We are constantly adhering in our advertising to 
the thought that Restrick’s lumber is certified to be 
of the grade and quantity ordered, and that it is 
lumber of lasting quality, said W. C. Restrick, vice 
president of the company, and we are making every 
effort to explain the real significance 
of this underlying idea. With this 
objective in view we are determined 
to emphasize every form of appeal 
that will impress home builders as 
well as architects and builders that 
lumber should be considered for the 
sake of its own fundamental impor- 
tance. We believe that lumber should 
be given fully as much attention as 
anything else that goes into the mak- 
ing of a home, because of the extra 
value represented in its careful selec- 
tion and for the further reason that 
from a standpoint of artistic appre- 
ciation and beauty it is on a par with 
furniture, plumbing fixtures, decora- 
tions or any of the other factors en- 








ency to use inferior lumber in an- 
ticipation of resale, and to impress 
upon home builders the loss in value 
from deterioration because of fail- 
ure to build with quality lumber, 
the Restrick company is giving wide circulation, 
through outdoor advertising, to a message read- 
ing, ‘Careful Builders Recommend Restrick 
Lumber—Assures Resale Value.’’ 

To inaugurate the spring building season, 
somewhat similar copy, insofar as the underly- 
ing idea is concerned, was presented after this 
fashion, ‘‘ Plan and Build with Restrick Lumber 
for Permanence.’’ This advertisement was il- 
lustrated with a blue print layout of a well built 
modern home, which in itself carried a strong 
suggestion of careful and orderly preparation 
for home building along permanent lines. A 


One of a new series of billboards of the Restrick Lumber Co., Detroit, 
Mich., emphasizing good lumber as premier building material 


building will come in for further special treat- 
ment. 

In a more detailed way these basic thoughts 
are developed in ‘‘ Restrick’s A B C Bulletin,’’ 
which is mailed monthly to a large list of arehi- 
tects, builders and contractors. This little 
monthly publication is filled with seasonal sug- 
gestions in the interest of home building and 
better homes, and specializes in adjuncts for 
homes and gardens, notably arbors, pergolas, 
fireplaces, and other similar requisites for liv- 
able and well-built homes. A recent issue was 
devoted largely to remodeling. 


tering into home construction. In 
stressing the consideration of perma- 
nence we are trying to impress upon 
home builders and those responsible 
for the carrying out oi the work of 
home construction that deterioration 
is an ever present building problem that can be 
overcome to a great extent only through the use of 
the right kind of lumber in the first place. 


Plans for small homes are furnished by this 
firm when desired but in the main every effort 
is made to cooperate with architects and builders 
through the presentation of suggestions in ad- 
vertising and publicity designed to develop a 
higher type of home construction and to edu- 
sate prospective home owners that carefully se- 
lected lumber is the cheapest in the long run 
and the most desirable from every standpoint. 





Kiln Drying or 





Proper Moisture Content of Lumber* 





Perhaps no question is of more vital impor- 
tance to the retail lumberman today than that 
of being able to supply his customers with lum- 
ber that has been properly seasoned for its 
specific purpose. This fact is now more gen- 
erally recognized than it was a few years ago, 
for the reason that there has been great advance- 
ment in the types and character of buildings 
now being constructed for both public and pri- 
vate use. 

It is obvious, therefore, that the dealer who 
keeps step with this progress and advancement 
must be prepared to meet conditions and re- 
quirements far more exacting than those which 
existed in former years. This is particularly 
true with regard to all kinds of interior finish- 
ing lumber, flooring, partition etc., wherein if 
unreasonable or excessive shrinkage occurs, cor- 
responding damage is done to the property. As 
a result, the dealer is frequently confronted by 
aclaim for damage or replacement, and in any 
event generally loses a customer. 

Architects’ specifications, which frequently re- 
quire the contractor or millman to be responsible 
for the condition of the work for a stated period, 
modern heating systems in all classes of build- 
ings, with increased or higher temperatures—- 
these, with many other conditions, emphasize 
the importance, even the necessity, of the deal- 
er’s knowing, not guessing, whether or not the 
lumber he bought and sold was dry enough for 
the purpose for which it was to be used. His 
failure to possess such knowledge of the stock 
he offers for sale is in many instances little short 
of criminal carelessness. 

Proper Dryness Varies for Different Uses 

When is lumber dry? When its moisture con- 
tent has been reduced by natural or mechanical 
means to such point as to render it fit for use 
for a given or specific purpose without undue 
or excessive shrinkage. In this connection, it 
Should require no argument to show that the 
Proper moisture- content of lumber may vary 
according to the purpose for which it is to be 
used, which amounts to saying that lumber, 
whether air dried or kiln dried, that is suffi- 

*Paper read at Millwork Institute of Ohio As- 
Sociation of Retail Lumber Dealers, Columbus, 
Ohio, April 9, 1925. 





[By E. E. Lorimer, Zanesville, Ohio}- 





ciently dry for one purpose may not by any 
means be dry enough to be used successfully for 
another purpose. Conversely, what is dry 
enough for one purpose may be too dry for an- 
other. 

It is a well-established fact in practical usage 
that thoroughly air-dried lumber is much better 
adapted to exterior use and has greater longevity 
than kiln dried lumber, due to the fact that kiln 
dried stock is much more readily affected by 
atmospheric conditions and therefore shows 
much greater tendency to split, warp, swell, 
shrink and decay. Kiln dried lumber, there- 
fore, should never be used for exterior purposes, 
or, if used at all, it should have about the same 
moisture content as thoroughly air dried stock, 
which is about 15 percent. 

On the contrary, it is impracticable to use 
even thoroughly air dried lumber for interior 
purposes, such as flooring, finish etc., on account 
of the shrinkage which naturally results from 
the higher temperatures encountered. 

It is therefore apparent that to reach an in- 
telligent conclusion as to when lumber contains 
proper percentage of moisture content it must 
first be determined whether it is for exterior or 
interior use, and the chief factors to be con- 
sidered in determining the degrees of moisture 
that are permissible are exposure and tempera- 
ture. We give it as our candid opinion, based on 
years of observation and experience, that kiln 
dried lumber, when used for siding, ceiling, cor- 
nice or other exterior finish, should contain not 
less than 12 nor more than 15 percent moisture. 

Lumber for interior use, such as finish, floor- 
ing, partition etc., should contain preferably 19 
percent but certainly not more than 12 percent 
moisture, while lumber for doors, stairs, cabinet 
work etc., should show moisture content of not 
more than 8 to 10 percent, the former being 
preferable. These percentages are based on the 
condition of stock when it reaches the dealer, 
not when it leaves the point of shipment. 

Attainment Possible Through Codperation 

Are these percentages possible of attainment? 
Unquestionably they are—but only through in- 
telligent codbperation by both manufacturer and 
dealer. At the recent annual convention of the 
Ohio Association of Retail Lumber Dealers, a 
representative of the Southern Pine Associa- 


tion publicly admitted that there should be no 
difficulty whatever in kiln drying lumber to 5 
or 6 percent moisture content at the kiln. It was 
also admitted that an allowance of five or six 
points for absorption of moisture enroute was 
more than ample. The hardwood manufacturers 
make substantially the same admission. 


It would therefore appear obligatory on the 
part of the dealer to make a careful study of his 
requirements and specify accordingly when plac- 
ing his orders. Having done so, he will have 
full right to expect and insist that the manufac- 
turer will show a like spirit of codperation and 
real service by furnishing lumber kiln dried to 
the proper moisture content for its specific pur- 
pose. It should be remembered that writing the 
words “kiln dried’’ on an order is not sufficient, 
nor is the putting of stock into a kiln at one 
door and taking it out at another within twenty- 
four to forty-eight hours an evidence of intelli- 
gent action or good faith on the part of the 
shipper. 


Study Will Lead to Intelligent Action 


When we shall have come to study this ques- 
tion and act upon it intelligently both from the 
standpoint of the manufacturer and dealer, 
many of the serious difficulties encountered in 
the past will have vanished and we will be in 
position to render jointly real “honest to good- 
service to our common customer, the pub- 
lic. Then we will have fewer cases of siding 
and flooring shrinking ‘‘tongues out of the 
grooves” or B&Btr kiln dried finish reaching des- 
tination showing 18 to 22 percent moisture. That 
will certainly be a “‘hallelujah day” for the manu- 
facturers and dealers who have to shoulder the 
heavy degrade losses resulting from imperfectly 
kiln dried stock, and who now have to bear 
the burden of complaints and adjust damages 
with their customers. 

The crying need of the hour is a common sense 
“feet together’? movement on this vital subject, 
which shall be supported by the results of un- 
biased investigation, by practical scientific re- 
search—and above all, by a determination to 
eliminate the evils from which we now suffer 
by a thorough, intelligent application and dem- 
onstration of the best principles and practices 
so developed. 
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Associate Lumbermen in Convention 


DayToN, Oun10, April 27.—The ninth annual 
convention of the Peter Kuntz Co., Associate 
Lumbermen was held in the Miami Hotel in this 
city last Wednesday and Thursday. Comment- 
ing on the convention, Peter Kuntz says: ‘‘The 
convention we have just completed is the best 
our association has ever held. Our slogan is 
‘Work’, and that agrees with the only slogan 
the humorist Will Rogers approves. We feel 
we are on the right track if the true meaning 
of our slogan is followed.’’ 

The convention on the first day opened by 
singing ‘‘America,’’ after which the members 


were welcomed in a pleasing address by the 
president, Peter Kuntz. 
on ‘‘Competition,’’ 


Martin Kuntz spoke 


while the feature address 





of the meeting was by H. S. Stronach, of the 


West Coast Forest Products Bureau, who spoke 
interestingly on ‘‘ West Coast Products.’’ This 
was followed by an open discussion by the mem- 
bers. The second day’s session, which con- 
cluded with a luncheon at 12:30, ineluded an 
address on ‘‘Slogans,’’? by Homer Ballinger; 
an illuminating address on ‘‘1924-1925,’’ by 
Peter Kuntz; an address by W. P. Hilton; 
a discussion on ‘‘Making Sales,’? by Homer 
Prakel, W. J. Weber, and C. K. Sanders; 
a description of a ‘‘ Purchase Record,’’ by Wil- 
liam Kuntz, and an interesting talk by H. M. 
Gardiner, of Chicago, on ‘‘Your Insurance.’’ 
The meeting closed with some impromptu talks 
by various members of the association. 


During the last year the Peter Kuntz Co. hag 
acquired six new yards. The largest of these igs 
the Queen City Lumber Co., of Cincinnati, with 
an investment of nearly a half million dollars, 
The other new yards acquired were the Anna 
Lumber Co., Anna, Ohio; Jackson Center Lum. 
ber Co., Jackson Center, Ohio; the Osborn Lum. 
ber Co., Osborn, Ohio; the Greenup Lumber 
Co., Greenup, Ill., and the Mount Victory Lum. 
ber Co., Mount Victory, Ohio. 

President Peter Kuntz says it is the aim of 
the Peter Kuntz Co. to continue to enlarge its 
operations, and it is hoped to acquire as many 
new yards in 1925 as were taken over during 
the last year. Members commented enthusi- 
astically on the event. 
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Salesmen to Confer with Millmen 


New York, April 27.—A general meeting of 
mill representatives and salesmen of the South- 
ern Pine Sales Corporation, held in the general 
offices in the Woolworth Building in this city last 
year, proved to be so beneficial and the result 
was so gratifying that Charles Hill, general sales 
manager, has decided to hold another meeting 
of the same character and has issued a call for 
this meeting to be held on Friday and Saturday, 
May 8 and 9. The letter calling this meeting is 
addressed to the mills and to the salesmen. To 
the mills, Mr. Hill says: 


Will you kindly send a representative who is 
familiar with the manufacture of the lumber and 
filling of the orders? If there is anything that we 
can do better to satisfy you and improve our ser- 
vice to the trade we would like to have you be 
prepared to suggest it. Call our attention to our 
delinquencies and point out to us where we may 
improve. 

Also, for the time you are here, I want you to 
consider yourselves as salesmen and sell to our 
representatives the stock that you have to offer. 
There must be special items which have their in- 
dividual merits and which should be called to the 
attention of the representatives in order that they 
may fully appreciate the value and give proper de 
scription to their customers. 


In that part of the letter 
salesmen, Mr. Hill says: 

In order that your minds may be free to give 
particular attention to the objects of this meeting 
I want you in the next two weeks to settle every 
complaint and to collect every past due account. 
Let’s clean the slate on old matters before we at- 
tempt to write a new story! When you have done 
this then present to us: 

Competitive Conditions—What 
tors doing that we ought to do to improve the 
Service? What are our customers asking for in 
the way of improved service? 

Market Conditions—Another matter is the gen- 
eral market conditions, not only as related to our 
own industry but to the others. Show us how our 
industry is being affected by conditions in other 
industries. We anticipate your reports will show 
very much improved conditions. 

Standardization—At the beginning of the stand- 
ardization movement three years ago, there was in 


addressed to the 


are our competi- 


general use two thicknesses of a nominal inch 
dressed board; namely j%- and %-inch dressed 
boards. Now, we have two additional thicknesses, 


making a total of four; namely, }}-, #3-, % and 
ij-inch; the latter coming into increased use 
through the efforts of the western manufacturers 
of pine. The %§-inch originated in the standard- 
ization conference as a weapon to defeat the 
*%-inch, but has failed of its purpose because one 
can not tell, without the use of a caliper, whether 
the board is %-ineh or %$-inch, and it is not easy 
to hit a thing that can not be seen. The }}?-inch 
board is the only weapon with which it is possible 
to defeat thin boards and besides it has every 
merit required. 

I shall attend the standardization conference to 
be held in Washington on May f it develops 
that the industry is unable to make its purposes 
effective, then we shall have to adopt a_ policy 
accordingly. 

If the retail dealers adopt resolutions in their 
conventions in favor of the }%-inch dressed board 
and go back to their offices and buy }}-inch boards, 
as you men report to me they are doing in increas- 
ing numbers, then we shall have to take steps to 
meet that situation. If there are enough of the 
retailers who will stand for the full 42-inch dressed 
board as they have been doing we will be glad to 
continue to make them, but if there are not, then 
we shall have to take appropriate action. Of 
course, the matter of the widths of the finished 
board is also a vital one. I, therefore, request 
you to make a special study of this feature, dis- 
cussing the matter with your customers, so that 
we may be prepared to take intelligent and effec- 
tive action at this meeting. 


May Have to Pay Tax 

ATLANTA, GA., April 26.—Judge Malcolm 
Jones, of the superior court at Macon, issued 
a ruling, April 24, in the case of the lumber 
dealers of Georgia vs. State tax officials in 
which the former litigants sought an injune- 
tion restraining the State from collecting the 
occupational tax on lumber retailers, Judge 
Jones refusing to grant the injunction. There- 
fore, unless an appeal is carried by the lumber 
dealers to the higher courts, as is now considered 
likely, dealers throughout the State will have to 
pay the tax which is on a graduated scale of 
$10 to $100 a year, depending on the size of 
the town or city in which the company operates. 








Loses Mill by Fire 


LAKE CHARLES, La., April 27.—A report from 
Neame, La., states that the sawmill, sorting 
table amd timber docks of the Central Coal & 
Coke Co. were destroyed by fire last week. The 
loss is estimated at approximately $150,000. 
The fire is thought to have originated in the 
green sorting table at about 11:30 o’clock. The 
fire quickly spread to the mill and it was not 
until 4 o’clock in the morning that it was 
brought under control. The planer and lumber 
yards were saved. The Central Coal & Coke 
Co. has its headquarters in Kansas City, Mo. 
The Neame plant is managed by Tucker Baker. 
The company also has a mill at Carson, La. No 
information has been given out by company 
officials as to the future plans of the company 
at Neame. 


Extends Profit Sharing Plan to Camps 


Detroit, Micu., April 28.—The Ford Motor 
Co. has announced the extension of its profit 
sharing plan of issuing investment certificates 
to employees of sawmills and logging camps op- 
erated by the company in northern Michigan. 
The certificates are non-negotiable and issued 
in denominations of $100 and multiples thereot 
with a guarantee of a return of at least 6 per- 
cent. Additional dividend payments may be 
authorized at the discretion of the board of 
directors. 





This Ford investment plan is said to have 
been received with an especially favorable re- 
sponse by the old-time lumber jacks who are 
utilizing this method of making regular savings 
on a much larger scale than any other savings 
plan ever brought to their attention. LLumber- 
jacks in the Ford camps are paid at thie rate 
of $6 a day for eight hours’ work and are 
charged a moderate amount for board and lodg- 
ing which brings them at least $4 a day net. 
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Co-operation Between Railroads and Lumbermen 


SEATTLE, WASH., April 25.—‘‘ Those were the 
jays when George Loggie, Joe Parker, Mike 
Earles, Jim Bell and others equally well known 
to the older members of Hoo-Hoo were in their 
heyday. The railroad men worked the lumber- 
men for shipments, and the lumbermen worked 
the railroad men for cars, rebates or passes. In 
short, ‘Them were the happy days.’ ’’ 

There was a chuckle, and a burst of laugh- 
ter as Fred W. Graham became reminiscent at 
4 recent luncheon of the Hoo-Hoo Club of 
Seattle. Mr. Graham was principal speaker. 
He was talking on ‘‘Codperation Between Rail- 
yoads and the Lumbermen.’’ He is assistant 
general agricultural development agent of the 
Great Northern Railway Co.; and at one inter- 
yal during the old, happy days he was a mem- 
ber of Hoo-Hoo, as well as the manager of a 
shingle mill. Today, probably, there is no mem- 
ber of the order more widely or more favorably 
known in the vast territory served by the Great 
Northern than Mr. Graham. Bringing his talk 
down to date, he said: 

The car situation has improved in more recent 
years. The Great Northern had no car shortage 


last year, and we will have none this year. On 
April 3 last, we had 26,842 box cars on the system, 


against 25,905 box cars at the same time last 
year. The conditions and car supply are better 


than last year, and there was no shortage then. 
Additional equipment, heavier power and more of 
it, road betterments and increased terminal facil- 
ities since the road was handed back by the Gov- 
ernment have relieved the situation. There has 
been an exceptional demand for flat cars during 
the past seven weeks for timber loading. We are 
moving all available flats on our line to the Pacific 


Northwest and securing additional flats from our - 


eastern connections. 

We will use 5,000,000 feet of fir timbers on 
snowshed renewals in the Cascade Mountains this 
year. The work is starting now. We use a large 
amount of timbers every year for wooden bridge 
renewals on branch lines. Up to April 3 last, we 
loaded 16,975 cars of lumber in the West, as against 
17,346 cars for the same period last year.  AIl- 
though there is a slight decrease in lumber load- 
ing, we have increased the car supply. The new 
cars we have bought, and the ones we have built 
in our own shops, and the help we are able to get 
from connecting lines, will enable us to maintain 
an adequate car supply. 


Remedies for Combating Car Shortage 


To combat car shortage, shippers are urged 
(1) Load over proper route; (2) load and un- 


load promptly; (3) load to full capacity; (4) 
bill to destinations; (5) not to duplicate car or- 
ders. It was shown that freight claims for loss 
and damage and overcharges, which used to be 
such a bugbear to carriers and shippers alike, 
have become a small factor—due to a better 
understanding, closer codperation, and a more 
stable and intelligent rank and file of employees 
of both the mills and the railroads. The speaker 
asserted that men have to be sober and indus- 
trious to get a job and hold it nowadays, for 
the days of the boomer railroad man, the tramp 
printer and the drunken shingle weaver have 
gone by. 


Demonstrating that the Panama Canal has 
cut heavily into the freight revenues of the 
transcontinental lines, Mr. Graham said: 


In 1908, before the Panama Canal was in opera- 
tion, the Great Northern Railway moved 10,046 
empties and 26,163 loads westbound to points west 
of the Cascade Moun- 
tains. During 1922, the 
Great Northern moved 
westbound 19,484 empties 
and 16,326 loads. That 
is what the Panama 
Canal did to us that 
year; and it is repre- 
sentative of what is hap- 
pening every year with 
all of the transconti- 





F. W. GRAHAM, 
Seattle, Wash.; 


Who Spoke on Railroad 
Conditions. 





nental lines. We had to 
move 9,438 more empty 
boxes and open cars to 
the territory west of the 
Cascades that year than 
we did in 1908 in order 
to take care of the re- 
quirements of shippers. 
We hauled 9,837 less 
loads to the same terri- 
tory than we did in 1908. 


Mr. Graham showed that not only are the 
railroads the largest customers of the lumber 
industry, using approximately one-third of all 
the lumber produced, but that they aid in es- 





tablishing new markets for lumber. He said: 


Important Development Projects 


The more rapidly and substantially the territory 
tributary to our railroads is settled, and towns are 
born and grow, many of them into cities, the more 
business there is for our lumbermen, as well as 
for our railroads. Homestead lands, Indian reserva- 
tions and irrigation projects have furnished a good 
market for lumbermen. Lumber yards are one of 
the first kinds of business that are established in 
new communities. The 10,000-acre Whitestone 
project in northern Okanogan County, now near- 
ing completion by State financing; the new Kit- 
titas project of 70,000 acres, and the proposed 
Columbia basin project will furnish large markets 
for the lumbermen of this section. Lumbermen 
should be interested and helpful in these and other 
important development projects. The activities of 
lumbermen through their development departments 
are of substantial and lasting benefit to the lumber- 
men. 


Unintentionally, Mr. Graham caused a laugh 
through a good-humored reference to a source of 
loss to the railroads, saying: 


Car loaders at the mills are in the habit of 
throwing out grain doors which are loose in cars. 
We have to pay 20 cents a door to men who make 
a business of going arourd to mills and spurs, and 
picking up these doors and selling them to their 
owners. <A substantial sum would be saved to each 
railroad every year if car loaders would pile the 
doors where they could be picked up from time to 
time and put back into service. When thrown out 
promiscuously, a good part of them are carted 
off and burned, or used by individuals. The men 
who collect and sell us our own doors operate only 
in the larger places. They do not cover the spurs 
and small towns in outlying districts, and that is 
where the principal losses occur. 

Forest products constitute the largest of any 
commodity handled by the railroads on the west 
end of their lines. When the market is poor and 
rail orders fall off, the railroads feel the effect 
immediately, and they have to reduce train crews 
and lay up surplus power. I have always ob- 
served that when logging and lumbering are active 
and operating to full ‘capacity, it is reflected in 
all lines of business in the State. Stable and 
profitable conditions in the industry are advanta- 
geous to the railroads directly and through the in- 
fluence exerted on other lines of business. _ The 
relations between the lumber industry and the 
railroads are of the closest kind. Their interests 
are intensely mutual. Each is one of the largest 
customers of .the other. When business is poor 
with either one, the effect is instantly felt by the 
other. I know of no large industry that is more 
closely related to the railroads, that gives a more 
dependable year-around tonnage, and with which 
the relations are more reciprocal and cordial than 
the lumber industry. 


Portable Sawmill School at Pennsylvania College 


STATE COLLEGE, Pa., April 27.—The first 
portable sawmill school in the country was held 
here the third week in April, under the diree- 
tion of the department of farm forestry of the 
Pennsylvania State College. Over one hundred 
fifty sawmill men attended during the week, 
coming from all parts of the State. In addi- 
tion were the many college students and local 
people interested who swelled the crowd around 
the demonstrations. 


The school began with the setting up of the 
mill. Many who contemplated the purchase of 
portable mills, but without experience, were 
present early Monday morning, when the mill 
furnished by the American Saw Mill Machinery 
Co. was unpacked and placed in position. They 
took part in assembling the mill, leveling the 
track and lining up the carriage and saw. Tues- 
day morning sawing began and the mill was 
surrounded by men eager to learn how to oper- 
ate a portable mill or to ‘‘get the feel’’ of the 
new mill. Under the capable instruction of 
S. W. Kresge, of Saylorsburg, Pa., many learned 
to drive the carriage back and forth and to peel 
off boards from the logs. 


One of the events of the week was the sawing 
of a huge cherry log by Mr. Kresge. This log 
had been refused by all the portable mills of 
the region. It was thought impossible to saw 
so large a log on a small mill. It measured 
56 inches in diameter and 10 feet in length. Mr. 
Kresge tackled the big log and in short time had 
it reduced to inch boards. Many expressed 
amazement at his skill. There were other prob- 
lems in the way of irregular logs that were pre- 
sented for him to solve. 


Power for the mill was furnished by Advance- 
Rumely, Huber and Fordson tractors. Each 
in turn proved its ability to sink the saw deep 
into the cherry log and keep the saw going. 

Special interest was taken in the demonstra- 
tion of the care of cross-cut and circular saws 
given by Charles H. Cooper, of Henry Disston 
& Sons. He explained the construction of saws, 
the proper methods of sharpening, and dem- 
onstrated the results of good and poor fitting 
of saws by trying out the circular saws on the 
mill and by putting the cross-cut saws to actual 
tests on the logs. Many stated that their chief 
trouble in the sawing of lumber was in keeping 
the saws in condition. He also demonstrated 
the results of too fast and too slow speed for 
circular saws on the quality of lumber sawn. 


Many sawmill men were attracted to the saw- 
mill week by the lectures given by practical and 
experienced men. Some came to learn the proper 
methods of seasoning lumber, others how to esti- 
mate and place a price on timber, while others 
were particularly interested in the kinds of saw- 
mill products to manufacture, and the methods 
of selling the products of the portable mill. 


On Thursday evening, L. E. Staley, deputy 
secretary of the Pennsylvania department of for- 
ests and waters, formerly a practical sawmill 
man, discussed the relation of portable mills 
to the State forest, and George Wirt, State 
fire warden, spoke of the fire problem as it re- 
lated to the portable sawmill. 

On Thursday evening moving pictures were 
shown of logging and lumbering in different 
parts of the country and the care and protection 
of forests. The films were loaned by the United 


States Forest Service and the Pennsylvania 
State department of forests and waters. 

As might naturally be supposed the lectures 
dealing with the marketing of sawmill products 
drew the largest crowds. Seth Bloom, of Du- 
Bois; R. H. Thompson, of Lock Haven; J. R. 
Guyer, of Tyrone; R. D. Tonkin, of Indiana, 
and Ralph Smith, of Sandy Ridge, all portable 
sawmill men, explained the methods used in the 
marketing of sawmill products in their parts of 
the State. The discussions that followed each 
of these talks showed the interest of those at- 
tending the conference, in disposing of their 
lumber and other products. 

It was held that the portable sawmill man 
needs assistance in selling the products of his 
mill and many thought some kind of organiza- 
tion should be formed to consider some of the 
problems confronting the portable sawmill in- 
dustry, such as adjustment of freight rates, 
possibility of establishing standard grades for 
portable sawmill products, decreasing the num- 
ber of thicknesses into which portable sawmill 
lumber is cut, rating of the buyers of portable 
sawmill products, and protection from the fly- 
by-night buyer. 

Many expressed the hope that the sawmill 
week would be repeated another year. As one 
man put it, ‘‘ We people are hungry for the kind 
of information we can get at such a confer- 
ence.’’ Plans are already being formed for the 
second sawmill week, when it is expected a plan 
for an association of portable sawmill owners 
and operators will be presented. 

"SO eeeaaaa: 

A HOME Is the safest investment you can 

make in this world. 
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The Recent Death of Large Quantities of Southern Pine 


i. [By R. A. St. George, Assistant Entomologist, Forest Insect Investigations, Bureau of Entomology, U. S. Department of Agriculture] 


[A report covering the investigation of the 
bureau of entomology into the death of south- 
ern pines was printed in the March 21 issue of 
the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, but because of the 
importance of this investigation this additional 
report written by Dr. St. George for this paper, 
is published for the benefit of timber owners in 
the infested region —Ep110r. | 

During the late summer and fall of 1924 many 
requests reached the bureau of entomology for 
information as to the cause of the death of large 
quantities of southern pine. Through the co- 
operation of many interested concerns a pre- 
liminary investigation was made in December, 
1924, and further details of the situation gone 
into again in February, 1925. These unusual 
losses, presenting a unique problem in the ex- 








Fig. 2. Dying trees in affected area containing 
broods of the secondary bark-beetles (Ips) 
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INFESTATION of IPS {etitis 
in drought effected areas during 

1924. 
Fig. 1. 
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Map showing infestation of secondary bark- beetles (Ips species) in drouth affected areas 


perience of the bureau of entomology, were con- 
fined to that region comprising eastern Texas, 








Fig. 6. Piece of bark removed from stem of tree 

showing the straight parent galleries of the small 

sized beetle and smaller short mines of the grubs 

terminating in oval cells similar to the southern 
pine beetle 


Louisiana, southern 
Alabama. 
Area Affected and Losses 


The greatest losses in the affected area oc- 
curred in eastern Texas, centered about An- 
gelina County (Fig. 1). Other counties in which 
trees were affected are: San Augustine, Sabine, 
Jasper, Newton, Hardin and Orange. Exten- 
sive losses were also reported from western and 
central Louisiana in Winn, Natchitoches, Sa- 
bine, Vernon, Rapides, Beauregard, Allen, and 
Caleasieu parishes, and in the eastern part of 
this State from Washington, St. Tammany, 
Tangipahoa, Livingston, and St. John the Bap- 
tist parishes. Additional reports have been re- 
ceived from Pearl River and Jones counties in 


Mississippi and western 
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southern Mississippi, and from Fayette and 
Sscambia counties in western and southern Als. 
bama. 

There are, undoubtedly, other counties jy 
these States that have been affected from which 
no reports have been received. In this entire 
area a conservative estimate of the dead and 
dying pine timber would be 100,000,000 feet, 
all of which has been attacked by bark-beetleg, 
The tops of most of these trees (Fig. 2) have 
faded since the first of September, and many of 
them during December. Several companies have 
reported losses totaling 10,000,000 feet of tim. 
ber. 

Factors Contributing to Death of Trees 

It was evident from the preliminary examina- 
tion that insects alone were not responsible for 
the death of these trees. Three species of bark- 
beetles were concerned, belonging to a group of 
insects which are usually of only secondary im- 
portance. They normally prefer to breed in 
green sawlogs, slash, and trees which have been 
weakened and are dying. As far as known they 
are not able to attack and increase in number 
in healthy trees as does the well known southern 
pine beetle. 

Coinciding with the entire area affected in 





Fig. 3. Adult of the destructive southern pine 
beetle (Dendroctonus frontalis Zimm.). Note the 


absence of the “forked tail” on this primary bark- 
beetles ; Fig. 9. Medium sized parent bark-beetle of 
(Ips avulsus Eichh.); Fig. 8. Large sized bark- 
beetle adult (Jps calligraphus Germ.) Note the 
“forked tail’? appearance of these secondary bark- 
beetles ; Fig. 9. Medium sized parent bark-beetle or 
adult (Ips grandicollis Eichh.) ; Fig. 10. Grub of 
the bark-beetle (Ips calligraphus Germ.) which 
mines the smaller winding galleries 
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which such losses have occurred, weather re- 
ports show that there has been a well marked 
deficiency in rainfall, resulting in one of the 
severest drouths in recent years. In other 
States (Georgia and Florida), where there has 
been normal rainfall during the same period, no 
losses of this nature have been reported. 

In addition to the insects and the serious 
drouth, it is quite evident that other factors 
were involved—at least in an indirect way— 
such as turpentining, fire, and the character of 
soil on which the affected trees were growing. 
The greatest mortality appeared to be in those 
areas Which were both burned and turpentined. 

Another feature of interest was noted—that 
jn those localities where greatest mortality oc- 
curred the trees were so affected by the drouth 
of the previous summer that the ring of wood 
added during that vear was abnormally small. 
In many trees practically no growth was made 
in the late summer during the long period of 
drouth. 

With the limited time and facilities available 
for the investigation of this situation, it has 
not been possible to determine the relative im- 
portance of the several factors, but it is clear 
that these unusual losses were caused by their 
interaction. 

Habits of Secondary Bark-Beetles 

Since these secondary bark-beetles were one 
of the most conspicuous features associated with 
the dying trees, it may be well to describe them 
briefly, contrasting them with the well-known 
southern pine beetle! (Fig. 3) which is recog- 
nized as the most destructive enemy of the pines 
in the southern States. No specimens or signs 
of work of the latter species (Fig. 4) were 
found anywhere throughout this affected area. 

The smallest of the secondary bark-beetles 
is a tiny, elongate, cylindrical insect,? nearly an 
eighth of an inch long (Fig. 5), which confines 
its work to the top of the tree, working in 
branches from 1 to 6 inches in diameter. Quite 
frequency its broods are also found in the upper 
part of the stem. (Figs. 6and 7). The largest 
beetle? has the same general appearance as the 
smaller one, except that it is reddish-brown to 
black in color and in size is nearly a quarter of 
an inch long (Fig. 8). It usually prefers to 
work in the trunk and larger limbs of the tree. 
The third beetle,t which was not very abundant, 
closely resembles the other two in general ap- 
pearance, is intermediate in size (Fig. 9), and 
often works in the upper portion of the tree. 

These beetles fly from 





tree to tree, bore 
1Dendroctonus frontalis Zimm. 

2Ips avulsus Kichh. 

® Ips calligraphus Germ. 

‘Ips grandicollis Eichh. 





Fig. 11. Piece of inner bark of longleaf pine showing large straight adult egg tunnels and smaller, wind- 


through the bark and 
extend their galleries 
in the soft inner por- 
tion (Fig. 4). Eggs 
are deposited in niches 
along the sides of the 
galleries. Tiny grubs 
(Fig. 10) hatch from 
these eggs and begin 
to destroy the inner 
bark on which they 
live and soon mature 
to beetles. The gal- 
leries of the adults 
(Fig. 11) extend up 
and down the tree, 
whereas those of the 
grubs extend laterally. 
In a short time the 
cycle is completed, the 
progeny emerge as 
‘adult beetles and fly to 
other favorable hosts 
to repeat the cycle. 


Pig. 7. 


developed, bored to the 


in search of other 





Fig. 4. 


Section of trunk of longleaf pine tree showing portion where the 


bark has been removed exposing the large winding parent galleries which 


have scored the sapwood. 
of the grubs characteristic of the medium and large size beetles. 


surface 


ing mines of the young forms or grubs at right angles to them 


and 


favorable material 
repeat the cycle 


left 
in 


the 
which 
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Section of bark showing emergence holes 
of the broods (Jps avulsus Eichh.) after they have 
tree 


to 





Note the absence of the smaller winding galleries 
In place of 
these galleries are oval cells 


Recommendations of Bureau of Entomology 


Since this is not strictly an entomological 
problem but one involving many factors— 
drouth, fire, turpentining, insects, and prob- 
ably others—it is, of course, impossible to at- 
tempt control measures such as would be in- 
augurated against an outbreak of a destructive 
primary insect where there is a definite cause 
responsible. Also, owing to these circum- 
stances, this peculiar situation is almost certain 
to improve rapidly as soon as normal] rainfall 
oceurs and reéstablishes the normal balance in 
the situation. In fact, an examination in Febru- 
ary in eastern Louisiana indicated that in many 
localities, where the drouth has been broken, no 
trees have died since last December and it is not 
likely that many more pines will die this spring. 

Under these circumstances the important step 
is to salvage all dead timber that ean profitably 
be logged in order to utilize it before it is at- 
tacked by wood-boring insects. This will aid in 
saving the sapwood before it becomes defective 
because of stain and injury by wormhole and 
pinhole borers which usually attack dying trees; 
it will also be effective in destroying a larger 
percentage of the broods in the trees. 

Much fear has been expressed by turpentining 
interests as to the effect of continuing their 
operations this season. We feel, however, that 
such operations can proceed as usual, although 
it is well to emphasize conservative methods such 
as are recommended by the United States For- 
est Service. 


Indian Mill to Resume 


ASHLAND, WIs., April 28.—One of the largest 
single enterprises conducted by reservation In- 
dians under the supervision of the Government 
will resume operation at Neopit when the 
Menominees start the machinery of their new 
$275,000 lumber mill, which replaces the one de- 
stroyed by fire last fall. 

The mill is the property of the Menominee 
Indians, controlled for them by the Department 
of the Interior, and its lumber output comes 
only from timber on the Indian reservation. 
More than $3,000,000 has acerued to the credit 
of the tribe since the first log was sawed on 
Jan. 14, 1909, according to E. A. Allen, super- 
intendent of the mill and Indian agent. 

Up to this year it was the only project of its 
kind. <A similar industry has been launched, 
but on a much smaller scale, on the Red Lake 
reservation in Minnesota. 

With no unforseen delays, the mill will begin 
next winter. Ever since it was projected the 
mill has been a dependable and the most im- 
portant source of employment open to the Me- 
nominees. The law providing for the mill’s 
construction is that Indians shall be given 
preference in all classes of work and no Menomi- 
nee able to perform service shall be refused 
employment. 
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National Production, Shipments and Orders 


WASHINGTON, D. C., April 27.—The following statistics were compiled by the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association: 





Softwoods: ’ Production Shipments Orders 
Week ended: 1925, April 18; 1924, April 19— 1925 1924 1925 1924 1925 1924 

Bother F1NG BABOCIRON 6 66s oss bse 650060505 4496405652356 00 4% 75,967,524 77,743,882 79,094,470 77,151,365 78,236,340 72,026,145 
West Coast Lumbermen’s ASS0CIAtION.........cccscccccvesecvececs 104,757,470 96,913,914 102,072,519 100,854,711 110,138,837 92,961,562 
Western Pine Manufacturers’ Association.............e0.00eeee 192: 34,559,000 29,577,000 27,898,000 30,825,000 20,900,000 
California: Red Wood AGSOCIBUON 6.6 !6.6.s.o.6.6.00:0.009:0 096000000 ssdeseeue® 7,126,000 9,976,000 7,342,000 8,355,000 7,574,000 5,936,000 
North Carolina: Pine: ASSOC. 6.5 5 i6-o.5.5:5.0.010-6'60'9s 6 vad eee weieewiee 10,294,736 9,437,957 10,934,586 9,176,298 8,896,558 7,924,000 
Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association.... 1,468,000 677,000 ,206,000 1,317,000 1,843,000 1,118,000 
Northern Pine Manufacturers’ Association............ccceccccees 12,485,200 11,717,700 8,082, 900 7,292,900 7,621,000 10,237,000 

Rilke, tk Wl, cniccivcasanwacddesscdvervacsnodeensnleenie 246,210,930 241,025,453 239,309,475 232,045,274 245,134,735 211,102,707 

Sixteen weeks: 1925, Dec. 28 to April 18; 1924, Dec. 30 to April 19— 

SUE RTT Sate ORR ORS 66 6 5910.5 .6:55 60.0606 5 984693 6oedd OSS RES OME 1,267,501,718 1,196,166,977 1,199,806,731 1,177,083,604 1,187,308,809 1,153,041,063 
West Coast Lumbermen’s ASs0ciIgtion ..... oii: cccccvccnvcsesiecesvee 1,572,313,123 1,592,758,335 1,596,016,273 1,618,777,920 1,576,290,852 1,533,685,840 
Western Pine Manufacturers’ Association...........0.+eeeeeeeeee 371,108,000 430,122,000 423,281,000 484,929,000 403,261,000 487,769,000 
California BeAWOOG ABBOCIRCION 6c «.0:0:5.6.05:0:00:055:6 0.0016 00i06!e:d.0 86S es 124,864,000 138,709,000 111,767,000 119,744,000 114, 304,000 120,037,000 
PeOrte. CRED Fatt PABBOCIIAON Ss 6 06's5.0:6 50155 0:0, d ewes os te e¥s ess 130,218,193 128,847,318 131,717,394 128,326,505 107, 524,515 119,161,598 
Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association.... 51,821,000 33,308,000 39,740,000 35,835,000 30,087, ;000 31,142,000 
Northern Pine Manufacturers’ Association............eeeeeceeees 118,261,000 114,010,200 128,295,500 136,636,800 120,692,000 153,586, ,000 

ei UIE iis, Sssireinrvevecckecnedinindswiewmereneale 3,636,087,034 3,633,921,830  3,630,623,898 + 3,701,332,829 —3,539,468,176 3,598, 422,501 
*California White & Sugar Pine Manufacturers’ Association, 

ENE 5.5 6 vs See mace wow 5.4 divin eioieh bois CS 00 TRECEAERE DEES SO 138,148,000 148,307,000 244,791,000 228,112,000 yey A rrr 

POR OR- ANID AS 66:60.css sii ses 40.0. 56 9 ebes wes Oe Sede eel oek 7,344,000 12,550,000 7,688,000 9,336, 000 9,040,000 9,187,000 
Hardwoods: 
Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Mfrs.’ Assn., sixteen weeks.... 99,767,000 82,967,000 56,156,000 57,258,000 44,808,000 58,397,000 


*Revised figures for sixteen weeks; 


not included in general totals; represents about 75 percent of cut in region. 





Production and Shipments of Western Pine 


PORTLAND, OrE., April 2 








Shipped to— Cars Feet Percent Cars Feet Percent 
RWIS © Siero wcnicginre eine 535 15,246,265 3.98 718 18,212,270 4.51 
Montana ........0.. 1,218 28,908,562 7.54 1,080 25,201,316 6.24 
a 55 3,121,280 81 103 2,666,138 .66 
Washington ........ 672 24,132,318 6.30 837 20,351,148 5.04 
North Dakota ...... 252 6,587,056 1.72 140 3,556,929 88 
South Dakota ...... 383 9,515,217 2.48 354 9,285,546 2.30 
Minnesota .......... 1,184 31,297,818 8.17 1,399 35,525,966 8.80 
Wisetonsin .....c.s0 814 21,604,893 ).64 1,098 28,163,019 6.98 
Saar ee 1,124 28,661,777 7.48 1,374 34,444,864 8.53 
PIS, osicavoeeeenas 2,077 30,609,579 7.99 1,340 34,376,940 8.51 
CS a ere 201 5,138,317 1.34 131 3,169,588 .78 
PNODIPABKB. 66o0 sec cees 540 14,086,675 3.68 576 14,660,064 3.63 
DRABBOUTT is sanc-0 0000s 216 5,597,292 1.46 192 4,928,311 1.22 
eo ae 416 11,066,861 2.89 271 6,968,073 1.73 
WYOMINE .cccscscvse 226 5,933,167 1.55 285 7,141,814 1.47 


Production for the first quarter of 1925 was 
325,004,194, 


Summary of the statement for March follows: 
Production Statistics for March 


320,129,345 
was 


——Mills reporting—— Production 
Total Nocut Cutting Feet 
AELe sasnaan 42 4 38 145,951,275 19296 ..... 
| 49 9 40 148,072,514 ROE: owas 


Compared with February as 
was reported by 11 mills as normal; 


shipments exceeding output by 78,722,186 feet. 


Oo 
No. shpmts. 
42 0 
49 2 


Shpg. 
42 


Cars 
4,751 
47 5,288 134,879,702 
‘“normal,’’ March prices were reported by 12 mills as normal; 
by 8, above, and by 9 as below normal. 


Shipments Statistics for March 


—-Mills reporting-——- —Shipments— 


Feet 
129,018,684 


5.—The report of the Western Pine Manufacturers’ Association for the first three months of 1925 follows: 
1925 1924 








1925— 1924- 
Shipped to— Cars Feet Percent Cars Feet Percent 
UGMIER 55703514 oie oad Soe 161 4,282,367 1.12 160 4,309,659 1.07 
DIICHICAN. 0600054005 871 =. 24,136,484 6.30 1,243 33,869,244 8.39 
Co Ses serene tr 413 10,614,698 2.77 434 11,251,601 2.79 
BRAR AID, 5 oca 0 0:47-0:08 00 96 2,677,098 .70 86 2,321,697 58 
Atlantic coast States 3,337 92,010,852 24.02 3,535 94.524.246 23.41 
Other eastern States 165 4,308,946 1.12 205 5,687,942 1.41 
COMPOPTIA. 2.0s%i00s206 67 2,024,245 53 45 1,243,047 381 

Oklahoma, Texas and 

PURANSAS 2s 6ss6n.0s 47 1,320,275 34 31 935,776 20 
BORO. vis osiv stele 0 0's 2 65,868 .02 31 808,732 .20 

Nevada and New > 
DEGRICO 66.acb.b.caoee 5 129,316 .03 2 51,959 01 
CORES» s55v.06:iciceiene 2 58,203 -02 2 70,491 .02 
14, 4,179 383, 134,929 100.00 15,672 403,726,380 100.00 
feet, shipments exceeding cut by 63,005,584 feet. Production for the first quarter of 1924 


Production and Shipments Compared 





1925 1924 
PrOduUCtion <2 s00000006% 145,951,275 148,072,514 
BSHIDMONES: .4.52cc0se00% 129,018,684 134,879,702 
Cut exceeds shipments 16,932,591 13,192,812 


by 1, above, and by 15 as below normal—while inquiry 





Hardwood Institute’s Stock Report 


MeEmpHis, TENN., April 27.—The Hardwood Manufacturers’ Institute has compiled from reports 


of 200 % units the following data as to stocks April 1: 
Eastern Territory,* 59 Unitst 


Southern Territory,* 14124 Unitst 





Total Unfilled Total Unfilled 
Species— Dry & Green Dry Orders Dry & Green Dry Orders 

BOR dgse0is das 0 oe oeaaees 3,194,000 1,983,000 563,000 19,863,000 15,038,000 6,038,000 
PABBWOOE ..020s00.00000% 7,727,000 4,481,000 1,605,000 81,000 OE | eee irr 
J ae eee 3,241,000 1,660,000 222,000 2,827,000 1,532,000 609,000 
ee, SE ee 830,000 383,000 160,000 45,000 MOOD Sies-esurtees 
ROORIMIGON ois caecum se 6,000 C00 8 Ksigeaces 20,000 BG OUO:  -wist-eea ore 
od (ee 1,321,000 815,000 Owe: § 6askneree. c8tees Rae. Tete we ae 
es a re 298,000 153,000 SO: siuewaeua  AWwamaimawa. ee-claenee 
EE ckhitorserovendus CARE aD  WHOATARES  sVaceetet 3,000 TI | Gletenwraisles 
Ce ee 235,000 99,000 112,000 24,000 BZAOUO: © se ailetssisiesis 
CRBRIMUE. 60.05.0050 0a0nk 26,508,000 11,009,000 DUTEHIUN  Gauweees. wieteorpionine | | ustecesaieionts 
Cottonwood ........... 192,000 SEROO. Sa ssheooe 24,627,000 15,405,000 11,625,000 
RMNCRE: 55. si5,60:4,0%5. See's 8,571,000 3,313,000 1,089,000 53,012,000 30,215,000 4,286,000 
BOGE: 5b.8sins $6 6 Sie. bee ow 657,000 Py) — re oe 22,464,000 15,878,000 2,064,000 
ON. a cedinea ws aewwencive 9,091,000 5,512,000 2,093,000 219,019,000 115,584,000 45,743,000 
ROROIN 6 oicicsad ners KORE RERS. CkEReRE< AceKe GIR 628,000 371,000 43,000 
Hard maple ........... 5,129,000 2,673,000 SUG. Akiveswuger: caleeamininie:  naemesieiieta 
ree 1,474,000 993,000 59,000 2,774,000 1,641,000 222,000 
RIG. sis civis a culver Ruwais Gaekadens  oniaciddlots ake rcsine 39,000 BOOO0 — sigenssites 
EOESE. ss cssieanwas awe 85,000 ne 378,000 ZOO00O «ks euwieiaeie > 
MIORNOUR. 6.4508 0565600i% 66,000 ti | ee 2,426,000 1,318,000 659,000 
| ey et ee re 69,085,000 35,065,000 11,361,000 178,584,000 94,251,000 40,136,000 
EEO: Soca tats eHeseSS KHESAEESEN GER EEEREEe  Baleeaeiices 856,000 421,000 178,000 
oe 12,000 SO ocean oS 18,000 (i) re 
ee re 35,440,000 20,536,000 127,000 9,451,000 6,153,000 1,750,000 
PECON: cn cwicskaabasn: @seeebinn,  Knabiiasle auweceer 5,000 5,000 3,000 
ORE SIDED sono 0:04.00 di0e 626,000 352,000 39,000 5,206,000 3,053,000 701,000 
NOCRINDTE  c.i640600 seus 58,000 BE00 8 aie awa sles 5,138,000 3,122,000 660,000 
PEMMIUL, situs eee dxwe.s 272,000 118,000 41,000 121,000 MONOD eitinizionient 
i bie OE REO = =6gcSe uses. aweae ees 4,416,000 1,912,000 318,000 
Mixed hardwoods ...... 2,139,000 1,359,000 60,000 5,113,000 3,607,000 4,752,000 
176,268,000 91,269,000 30,240,000 557,138,000 309,983,000 119,787,000 


*Dividing line between “Eastern” and “Southern” territories is a line from Chicago following the 


Chicago & Eastern Illinois to Evansville, Ind., 


thence following the Louisville & 


Orleans, La., all points west of this line being “Southern” territory. 


+Unit equivalents are: 


; Single band, 1; 
triple band, 3; circular, %. 


with resaw, 14%: 


double band, 


as 


Nashville to New 


with two resaws, 2%; 





Western Pine Summary 


PORTLAND, ORE., April 25.—The Western Pine 
Manufacturers’ Association summarizes as fol- 
lows reports for the week ended April 18 from 
thirty-six member mills: Percentages of 





Ship- 
Production—  Carsf Feet Cut ments 
Normal esas 32,475,000 
oc) arane 34,112,000 
Shipments . 1,226 29,016,000 86.70 
Local deliver- 
eries 561,000 
Total ship- 
ments 29,577,000 
Orders 
Canceled ... 13 338,000 
PHO 6 6.5 ae 1,164 30,264,000 90.36 104.22 
On hand.... 3,931 102,206,000 


7Car basis is 26,000 feet. *Local sales included. 


Bookings, for the week for thirty-six identical 
mills were 95.49 percent of those of previous week, 
showing a decrease of 1,430,000 feet. 


North Carolina Pine 


NorFouk, VA., April 27.—The North Carolina 
Pine Association makes the following analysis 
of figures from forty-nine mills for the week 
ended April 18: —Percentage of— 

Production Ship- 





Production— Feet Normal* Actual ments 
Normal Pe AC | re mee ones 
Actual ....0. 8,946,020 Tee Wma Aewa 

Shipments . 9,642,437 80 TOR en tgs 

Oe ee 8,001,558 67 99 83 


*“Normal” is based on the amount of. lumber 
the mills. would. produce in a normal working day. 
+As compared with last week, there has been aD 
increase in orders of 28 percent; last week there 


were reports from only forty-six mills. 
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Record of Direct Sales of Douglas Fir 


SEATTLE, WAsSH., April 25.—Direct sales of Douglas fir from April ¥8 to 18, inclusive: 








Sales 
Vv. g. flooring— No. Feet No. 
te OP. Aen Srbdlwrere Bia ope er eiets cororgiotats 4 16,000 3 
a ees es cee 76 «467,000 = 
Es cen ik adua cers toni 44 294,000 9 
Ss. g. flooring— . 
4” No. 2 and better.......... 20 147,000 6 
ES EE eee eee 19 104,000 5 
6” No. 2 and better.......--.. 19 63,000 3 
i, gt SA errr ec 11 31,000 4 
Stepping— , ; 
No. 2 and better.........+-- 13 17,000 6 
Finish— 
BA” cae ce sicwacsvsterlenewedes 21 57,000 8 
Casing and base.......+.see- 13 25,000 6 
Ceiling, 544x4”"— 
No. 2 and better.......-.eee. 70 384,000 7 
TD Sue snakcisanersenseeens 15 74,000 4 


Prices 
High Low Spread Drop siding, 6”— 
$52.00 $50.00 $2.00 No. 2 and better...... 
48.00 39.00 9.00 Wels B gdawcinsesnsacens 
33.00 26.50 6.50 Common No. 1 S1S— 
Wee awevas ates depes ene 
31.00 27.00 4.00 } rn errr e eee 
25.00 21.00 4.00 : sion— 
37.00 35.00 2.00 Pyeng 
31.00 28.00 3.00 weaiia, ° <itlowbearanets 
BSe enwancsedacwcns 
68.00 63.00 5.00 GEts Ghateusieaaaae 
FG Ge "FI 8E oa ss 
Sa_aae 
58.00 51.00 7.00 ’ SF er Sea 
65.00 60.00 5.00 “a 
COGS crea cetacieccatae 
30.00 26.00 4.00 SNUIOG 5 ccs ucuacdcwsaws 
23.50 20.00 3.50 RIGOR s6ccscecccacee 





—Sales Prices 

No. Feet No. High Low Spread 
Seuaes 17 470,000 7 $38.00 $33.00 $5.00 
weases 30 307,000 9 30.50 25.50 5.00 
aes 51 312,000 ~ 6 19.50 16.50 3.00 
weaned 17 73,000 4 20.00 18.00 2.00 
ere t 103 377,000 8 19.50 15.50 4.0 
ere de 98 372,000 7 20.50 17.00 2.50 
err 73 231,000 7 21.50 18.00 3.50 
cineca ae 69,000 7 21.50 18.00 3.50 
Oe ra 129,000 11 25.00 18.50 6.50 
caer es a 76,000 + 25.00 20.00 5.00 
wales 20 593,000 5 3.75 3.25 50 
ocewne 1 24,000 1 5.00 ea aor 
dhiares 1 10,000 1 4.50 
curees 1 35,000 1 3.50 








The West Coast Review 


SEATTLE, WasH., April 25.—For the week 
ended April 18, 121 mills report as follows to 
the West Coast Lumbermen’s Association: 


Production ...104,757,470 
Shipments ...102,072,519 7% below orders | 
CRIOES ok88650 110,138,887 5% above production 
Shipments— 
Water delivery: ee 
PELE cick cao nnkareoewee 28,879,567 
Deport SORE E ere ere 9,600,037 : 
Total water (38%)....cecseccccecees 38,479,604 
Rail, 1,923 carsf.....--ses. Roe eaeecee ates 57,690,000 
Local auto and team deliveries........ 5,902,915 
Total shipmentS ......-eeeeeeeceress 102,072,519 
New business— 
Water delivery: —— 
DIOMIOBLIC 6.260 de ccdcsceces ccd Umea 
MEDOUO caciacuccccenscccsnees 10,267,525 . 
Total water (37%)... cccccccccccscecs 40,845,922 
Rail, 2,113 CATST....ccccccsccccccscvcces 63,390,000 
Local auto and team deliveries........ 5,902,915 
Total new DUSiINGSS......cccccssesss 110,138,837 
Unfilled orders— en 
BtIG COPBO ce kccccceceseseccssccacs 36, , 
ee a 72,459,184 
Rail, 5,945 Carst.....cccccccccccccccece 178,350,000 
"Potal UNMNCR ccc cc eccccccccceccevess 387,010,490 


7Car basis is 30,000 ft. 


Oak Flooring Stocks 


The Oak Flooring Manufacturers’ Association 
has prepared the following statistics as to stocks 














on hand April 18: Per- 
Stocks Unfilled cent 
on hand orders sold 
MERE” haecs@ucence 5,047,000 2,202,000 44 
0 le ESR re Rete 560,000 291,000 52 
TOI stan enone 17,312,000 26,679,000 154 
WORE 48” nsec wre 22,919,000 29,172,000 127 
TE Skid arae eh 6,486,000 3,262,000 50 
9 lll Pe aces eer ee 6,080,000 2,650,000 44 
Woetal $6" <ccse 6s 12,566,000 5,912,000 47 
yy rere 2,543,000 934,000 37 
(ll era oR 3,119,000 2,457,000 79 
Total I! iis cee 5,662,000 3,391,000 60 
NOM aig sve x sO Ra 682,000 103,000 15 
WE Csikiceea cn enees 4,532,000 4,401,000 97 
Total 7,” ........ 5,214,000 4,504,000 86 
Grand. total ...«. 46,361,000 42,979,000 93 
Comparative Percentages of Stock Sold 
April 18, March 14, April 12, 
1925 1925 1924 
BIE Rerasstciio ere 127 139 131 
|, eee ee 47 50 61 
Pere ee nee as 60 67 107 
> een EN ohg ties 86 100 270 
“93 100 114 





Oak Flooring Statistics 


_The Oak Flooring Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion has prepared the following statistics for the 
weeks ended as shown and comparative periods: 


1925— Production Shipments Orders* 
April 18+....... 8,462,000 8,069,000 9,125,000 
April 11%....5... 8,274,000 8,013,000 8,256,000 
March 30 to ; 

April 18......25,208,000 24,350,000 24,195,000 

1924— 

March 31 to 
April 19...... 21,751,000 19,349,000 16,020,000 


735 mills. $35 mills. 


*Orders booked for the week ended April 18 
were 8 percent over production and shipments 
Were 5 percent under production. 


California Redwood Data 


SAN FrRANcIsco, CauiF., April 25—The fol- 
lowing information is summarized from the 
California Redwood Association’s report for 
the week ended April 18: 

77 Redwood. White 





No. 0 Percent of wood 

mills Feet production Feet 
Production ..... 15 7,126,000 100 2,278,000 
Shipments ..... 15 ~=7,678,000 108.5 2,315,000 

Orders— 
Received ..... 15 = 7,574,000 105.5 1,815,000 
On hand ..... 14 31,569,000 daa 6,779,000 
Distribution 

Shipments Orders 
Northern California* ...... 2,767,000 2,885,000 
Southern California* ....... 3,193,000 1,968,000 
WWGMBEGOING scccucevcccccacuss 41,000 54,000 
WIMMRIINS Siw nd Ke dKewchucene< 1,176,000 1,021,000 
WOCGIRIE 966 ce ei cn dceecnsvawnes 501,000 1,646,000 
ROGUE (Laren nsnedxidenkawes 7,678,000 7,574,000 


*North and south of the line running through 
San Luis Obispo and Bakersfield. 


yNevada, Arizona, Oregon and Washington. 
{All other States and Canada. 





Southern Pine Barometer 


NEw ORLEANS, La., April 27.—For the week 
ended April 24, Friday, one hundred twenty- 
nine mills report as follows in the Southern Pine 
Association : 

Percent Percent 
of pro- of ship 


+Cars Feet duction ments 
Production e. ecarars 77,099,365 
Shipments 3,969 83,071,170 107.75 
Orders*— 
Received ... 3,841 80,392,130 104.27 96.78 
On hand end 
week ....11,603 242,850,790 


*Orders on hand showed a decrease of 1.09 per- 
cent during the week; one hundred twenty-nine 
mills contributed to previous week’s report. 


{Based on March average load, 20,930 feet. 


Hemlock and Hardwood 


OsHKOSH, Wis., April 27.—The following is 
a summary, for comparative purposes, of figures 
as to the hardwood and hemlock movement sup- 
plied to the Northern Hemlock & Hardwood 
Manufacturers’ Association by twenty to 
twenty-five firms that ordinarily ship about one- 
third of the total monthly shipments reported 
to the association by all members, and shows 
averages for January, February, March, and 
1925 to date, and weekly ‘figures for April: 





Hemlock 
Period— Firms Cut Shipments Orders 
Weekly average— 
January ..... .» 38,552,000 2,645,000 2,069,000 
February .... .. 3,249,000 2,502,000 1,816,000 
DOOUON veccccs .. 3,667,000 2,399,000 1,786,000 
To date, 1925 ... 3,260,000 2,499,000 1,891,000 
ys) a er 21 3,265,000 2,231,000 1,522,000 
ys | i) ee 20 1,672,000 2,419,000 2,007,000 
PU Aaa 6 keene 19 1,803,000 2,408,000 2,090,000 
Hardwood 


Firms Cut 
Weekly average— 


Shipments Orders 





January ..... 6,403,000 3,824,000 3,390,000 
February 6,438,000 4,079,000 2,412,000 
March ...cce 6,590,000 3,360,000 2,696,000 
To date, 1925. 6,319,000 3,531,000 2,813,000 
April 4..%...ee0- 21 5,741,000 2,851,000 3,647,000 
April 11......... 20 6,072,000 2,801,000 2,165,000 
April 18... 20000. 19 5,168,000 1,960,000 1,804,000 





Southern Pine Stocks 


NEW ORLEANS, La., April 27.—The Southern 
Pine Association has compiled the following 
statistics: 

Reports from 178 Subscriber Mills 


Percent 


Percent Pro- 
Feet Normal* duction 
Stocks March 1..... DIZ Geeta” adwie ‘awed 
| 422,076,444 102.97  ..... 
1,394,402,422 
March shipments.... 401,593,374 97.97 95.15 
Stocks March 31... 992,809,048 91.17 ..... 
Orders (145 mille)... ..ccccccss 89.92 86.93 


*“Normal” is amount reported by subscribers for 
the first four months of 1916. 


Stocks increased 20,483,070 feet, or 2.11 percent 
during March. 

Of the 178 mills, 5 were not running, and 
28 did not report on running time; the other 
145 report lost time representing a capacity of 
7,839,000 feet. 


Comparative Report of 160 Identical Mills 
A statement of 160 identical mills, comparing 
operations for March, 1925 and 1924, is as 
follows: 
1925 as 





percentage 

1925 1924 of 1924 

Stocks March 1 937,972,301 923,248,385 101.59 

March cut.... 404,967,252 387,675,439 104.46 
1,342,939,553 1,310,923,824 

March ship’ts. 385,017,000 357,980,139 107.55 





Stocks Mar. 31 957,922,553 952,943,685 100.52 
Nine Months’ Reports of 141 Identical Mills 


Comparative figures for production and ship- 
ments reported by 141 identical mills for the 
first three months of the last three years are 
as follows: 


Shipments as 
percentages of 


Production Shipments production 
SUA bewaes 1,128,087,941 1,049,919,460 93.07 
Lf eee 1,085,350,084 1,073,278,849 98.89 
ROAM <saeuas 1,078,533,190 1,172,264,564 108.69 


March Exports Through Southern Ports 

Exports through southern ports for February 
and March, and the whole first quarter of 1925, 
are given as follows: 


Jan. 1 to 
March, February, March 31, 
Southern pine— 1925 1925 1925 
Lumber .... 52,479,447 51,707,548 148,288,032 
Timber .... 13,807,438 14,196,149 36,560,591 
Other kinds .. 16,197,150 20,056,550 53,101,272 





Totals . 82,484,035 85,960,247 237,949,895 

Total exports for March decreased 4 percent 
from February. 

Total exports for last quarter increased 7 percent 
over previous quarter. 

The percentages of kinds making up the 
totals are as follows: 


March, Feb., Jan. 1 to 

Southern pine— 1925 1925 March 31 
po Seer 63.6 60.2 62.3 
TRMOE faducda dues 16.7 16.5 15.4 
Other hinds: ......-- 19.7 23.3 22.3 


(Statistics continued on page 81) 
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From the opening 
words of President F. 
G. Wisner to the tap of 
the gavel which an- 
nounced final adjourn- 
ment, the conservation 
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and restoration of the 
nation’s forest resources 
was the keynote of the 
twenty-third annual con- 
& vention of the National 
| Lumber Manufacturers’ 
a Association, held in the 

Congress Hotel, Chica- 
go, on Tuesday and Wednesday of this week. 
The emphasis placed upon this vitally important 
subject was a striking testimony to the interest 
felt by the lumber producing interests in the 
perpetuation of the nation’s timber supply, as 
well as a fitting participation by the lumbermen 
in the observance of American Forest week. 





In opening the initial session of the conven- 
tion Tuesday afternoon, President Wisner called 
attention to the proclamation of the President of 
the United States setting apart the week begin- 
ning April 27 and ending May 3 as American 
Forest week. ‘‘Because of this,’’ said Mr. 
Wisner, ‘‘your president and directors felt that 
it would be proper to devote a good deal of time 
at this meeting to the consideration of the great 
question of reforestation.’’ 

He then introduced Dr. Raphael Zon, director 
of the Great Lakes Forest Experiment station, 
whose subject was: ‘‘What Practical Results 
Are Expected to Be Accomplished by the Forest 
Experiment Stations?’’ Dr. Zon spoke as fol- 
lows, in part: 

Forest experiment stations are fact-finding in- 
stitutions as they relate to forests and timber 
growth. 

Other natural resources have been exploited even 
more injudiciously than the forests. But, as in the 
case of mines, nobody sees what happens under 
the ground. Or, as in the case of fish, the sur- 


face of the water seems just as blue and cool 
whether the lake is depleted of fish or not. 
It is different with forests. They are on the 


surface, and besides being the source of timber add 
to the landscape of the country. They are the 
home of birds and animals. They are protectors 
of streams and watersheds. 

Logging during the first few years spoils the 
landscape. Hence there is more agitation for the 
preservation of the forest than of any other 
natural resource. Many well-intentioned schemes 
are proposed to prevent forest depletion which, if 
enacted into laws, might produce just the opposite 
results. Experiment stations, by gathering im- 
partially the facts, provide the basis for wise and 
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effective legislation whenever such is necessary. 
Forestry is a paying industry in many older 
civilized countries and two-thirds of all the forest 
lands in Europe are in private ownership. If tim- 
ber owners in this country had the facts and real- 


ized the possibilities of profitable forestry, there 
would be less agitation for restrictive cutting or 


other compulsory measures. ‘The task of the ex- 
periment stations is to show the possibilities there 
are in forestry for the private owners. 

Forestry Begins With Existing Forests 

There is a wrong impression among timber own- 
ers that forestry means, first, cutting off clean 
the timber and then planting and waiting a hun- 
dred or two hundred years for the second crop. 
This is not the kind of forestry that the experiment 
stations feel will ever be profitable for private 
timber owners. 

Forestry by private owners must begin with the 
existing forests and the land be reforested largely 
by natural means at the time of logging, at small 
or practically no additional cost. The experiment 


stations today are working out throughout the 
country the most practical methods of logging 
which would insure natural reforestation of the 


cutover land. 

Another field of study is the rapidity of growth 
of the different kinds of timber, the time it takes 
different trees to reach merchantable size and the 
possible yields per acre per year from different 
kinds of forest land. 

Combating Destructive Factors 

The stations realize that protection against fire 
is the first essential condition of forest practice. 
Through the analysis of forest fire statistics, the 
study of the relation of climate to fires, methods of 
fire protection, and means of predicting the ap- 
proach of dangerous fire seasons are being worked 
out. 

The experiment stations are studying the dis- 
eases and insects, such as budworm, and the 
methods of their control. 

All these studies are aimed to place the grow- 
ing of forest crops on an accurate scientific basis, 
just as modern agriculture is based on knowledge 
of the soils, growth of the plants, and means of 
combating diseases and insects. 

It is a new field and it will take many years to 
secure accurate facts. But if forestry in this 
country is to become a reality, as it is bound to 
be, these facts must be secured. 


Work of the Regional Advisory Boards 

The important part played in the restoration 
of the transportation facilities of the country to 
their present high state of efficiency by the rail- 
way regional advisory boards was portrayed by 
Donald D. Conn, manager public relations see- 
tion, car service division, American Railway As- 
sociation. He attributed fully seventy-five per- 
cent of the improvement in the railway service 
to the organization of the regional boards, 
through which the shipping public and the rail- 
roads codperate in the task of anticipating and 
providing for the transportation needs of the 
country. There are now functioning eleven of 
these regional boards covering, with one or two 
minor exceptions, every section of the country. 
Mr. Conn explained that these boards are com- 
posed of what are termed commodity committees, 
each having its chairman and vice chairman, 
these committees representing the interests of 
the shipping public of their territories. This 
enables the railroads to know in advance the 
transportation needs of each community. No 
railroad men are members of these committes, 
although the railroads do have their representa- 
tives upon the standing committees of the re- 
gional boards. With the knowledge thus gath- 
ered, the roads are enabled to adjust the flow of 
equipment to meet the needs. Mr. Conn ex- 
pressed the opinion that the next step should be 
the welding of these regional boards into a na- 
tional organization of like character, which he 
felt would greatly extend their field of oppor- 
tunity for service to shippers. He said that the 
improvement in transportation service saved the 
shippers of the country $65,000,000 in interest 
alone last year, and also called attention to the 
fact that because of the reduction in shipping 
time and the generally improved transportation 
service, retailers in all lines are carrying smaller 
stocks, thereby making it incumbent upon the 
manufacturer and wholesaler to increase their 
stocks on hand to a corresponding extent. Not- 
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withstanding the fact that the roads are giving 
the best service in their history, said he, they are 
not getting the increased return to which they 
are entitled in view of their enormous invest. 
ment in new equipment and betterments that 
make for efficiency. The diversion to water car. 
riers, through the Panama Canal, and to motor 
trucks—on short haul business—of an enormous 
volume of freight that was formerly carried by 
the railroads, have been factors in the decreased 
revenue. He said that while such diversion of 
traffic may mean present reduced transportation 
cost, it is an uneconomic proposition from the 
standpoint of the future transportation service 
of the country, which must be maintained on a 
paying basis if it is to render adequate service 
such as the public demands. In closing he urged 
that all shippers load and unload cars promptly, 
thus increasing the carrying capacity of the 
equipment, and complimented the lumbermen for 
the splendid codperation which they have given 
in this particular. 
Growing Timber on the Farms 


Next came a very thoughtful and well con- 
sidered address by Oscar E. Bradfute, president 
of the American Farm Bureau Federation, and 
a member of the President’s agricultural com- 
mission, on the subject ‘‘ Farms to Be a Major 
Source of the Future Timber Supply.’’ 

Happily we have come into a new era, said Mr, 
Bradfute, in which the attitude of the people 
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toward the remaining forests and the forest land 
is more like the prudent and careful one of the 
early colonists. And this changing attitude will 
result, in my opinion, in making our farmers once 
again timber men and foresters, as well as agricul- 
turists in the more narrow sense. In other words, 
I confidently believe that from now on forestry 
should be a part of agriculture on every farm 
that has a natural woodlot or a portion that can 
be better devoted to tree-growing than to the 
growing of annual crops. 

It is rather hard to interest the average farmer 
in assigning a part of his farm to planting forest 
trees which take two or three generations to ma- 
ture, even though the land be not very profitable 
or suitable for farming. He can not even use the 
land for pasture for many years and it will yield 
little or no income whatever during his lifetime or 
perhaps even during the lifetime of his children, 
nevertheless, taxes are regularly assessed each year, 
and as the trees grow so do values and taxes. More- 
over, this planting may be of as much or more 
value to his neighbor in the way of protecting his 
crops from storms and in storing up water for 
springs and streams as it is to him and also in 
beautifying the country. In view of this situation, 
some States have already passed laws and others 
are considering the wisdom of doing so, which pro- 
vide for exempting such plantings from all or 
partial taxation until such time as profitable pro- 
duction may begin on the land thus set apart. I 
believe such laws will greatly stimulate planting 
forest trees on the farms of the nation. 


While the land on which timber may be grown 
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is going to get more and more valuable, the product 
js one of the few land products of which it may 
be certainly said that it will steadily get more and 
more valuable with the passing of years. 

As nearly as may be ascertained there are now 
168 million acres of farm woodlots. That area is 
about equal to all of the virgin timber land and 
producing cutover land owned by lumbermen and 
other commercial timber holders. It is somewhat 
more than twice the area of the actual forest land 
within the National forests. In fact, it is about 
equal to the total area of the national forests, 
including all of their pasture land, desert, marsh, 
swamp and sterile mountains. I am unable to find 
any calculation as to how much timber is now 
standing on these 168 million acres, but let us 
guess that it is 168 billion feet, or a thousand feet 
an acre. With forest management this stand 
could, in the course of the next forty years, be 
brought up to five times as much, or 840 billion 
feet-—40 percent of the present volume of the 
standing timber of the entire country. 

Managed and maintained farm forests, standing 
for an enormous aggregate of production, will be 
associated with a radical change from the present 
characteristics of the lumber industry. With 40 
percent of the stumpage in small and scattered 
areas the productive units, that is, the related 
sawmills, will be small and often portable instead 
of stationary. Doubtless many of these mills will 
be cobperatively or individually owned by farmers. 
Already there are several thousand portable saw- 
mills owned by farmers. These small mills will 
be a part of the local individual unit rather than 
of the large national unit. They will operate sea- 
sonally rather than continuously. Their laborers 
as well as their owners will be farmers, and thus 
after three centuries, American lumbering and 
American agriculture will again be largely one, as 
they were in the beginning of our country’s history. 


Report of the Secretary-Manager 


The final feature of the afternoon’s program 
was the report of Secretary-manager Wilson 
Compton, which took the form of a masterly 
analysis of the inter-relation of production and 
marketing. The report, which was illustrated by 
a number of charts, was distributed to the dele- 
gates in pamphlet form, under the caption: 
‘Will the Lumber Industry Settle Down or 
Settle Up?’’ Some of the more important sec- 
tions were read by Mr. Compton, the balance 
being left to the individual reading and study 
of the members at their leisure. [This report is 
printed in full in this issue of the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN, beginning on front cover.— 
EDITOR. | 

Forestry Is Banquet Theme 


The annual banquet of the association, held in 
the Gold Room of the Congress Hotel on Tues- 
day evening was a brilliant affair, graced by the 
presence of the wives of many of the visiting 
lumbermen. President Wisner officiated as 
toastmaster with dignity and tact, his introduc- 
tions of the speakers being especially happy and 
appropriate to the occasion. First to be pre- 
sented was Dr. John Wesley Hill, chancellor of 





sual Features American Forest Week 


Lincoln Memorial University, Cumberland Gap, 
Tenn., who spoke on ‘‘ Lincoln, the Man of the 
Forest.’’ In eloquent words, Dr. Hill told of 
the influence of the forest’ environment in mold- 
ing the character of the future president, and 
then launched into a stalwart advocacy of the 
principles of government for which Lincoln 
stood, and a scathing denunciation of reds and 
radicals of every type who would destroy the 
foundations of the republic. 

The next speaker was former Governor Frank 
O. Lowden, of Illinois, chairman of the Amer- 
ican Forest Week Committee. He said that taxa- 
tion was the crux of the reforestation problem, 
and strongly advocated the remission of taxa- 
tion upon growing timber, and the substitution 
of a yield tax. The distinguished speaker told 
of the great pleasure he had experienced in the 
planting of trees upon his own extensive farms, 
saying that about twenty-five years ago he had 
begun to set out trees on certain tracts that 
were not well suited to the growing of crops, 
and that he now has growing thereon beautiful 
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pine trees, some of which are 33 feet high, as 
well as trees of other varieties. Following is a 
synopsis of some of the salient points of this 
excellent address: 

We boast of our vast wealth, said Mr. Lowden. 
We are fond of saying that we are the richest na- 
tion on the globe. Stated in conventional terms of 
money our national wealth runs into figures so 


large as to be utterly be- 
yond the comprehension 
of the finite mind. I won- 
der sometimes, though, if 
this is not another case 
where we are pleasantly 
deluding ourselves. 
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The dollar is a proper 
measure of commercial 
values for the exchange 
of commodities from day 
to day and even over a 
long period of years. If, 
however, we permit the 
rapid increase in our na- 
tional wealth from year to year which the figures 
of the census show to lull us into a sense of se- 
curity for all the future, we make an awful mis- 
take. 

The census of 1920 showed an increase in the 
value of our farm lands of I don’t know how 
many millions of dollars over the census of ten 
years before. And yet during this decade nearly 
all the available farm lands of America were 
being robbed of their fertility at an alarming rate. 
The fields were not nearly as fertile in 1920 as 
they were ten years before. Still, because of the 
great increase in their exchange value, this enor- 
mous increment of gain went into the national 
ledger to swell the total of the national wealth. 
But the thing that primarily makes farm lands 
valuable is their capacity to produce food and 
clothing for the human race. Viewed, therefore, 
from the standpoint of mankind, these lands were 
less valuable than they were ten years before. 

And so with reference to our forests. A half 
century ago the great pine forests of the lake 
States counted for but little in our estimate of 
our national wealth. These forests have almost 
disappeared and yet, measured by dollars, the 
remnants of the white pine forests in the United 
States are accounted more valuable than the un- 
broken virgin forests of an earlier day. 

We are told by the economists that all wealth 
comes primarily from the earth. It furnishes 
food and raiment for mankind. It supplies all raw 
materials upon which our marvelous industrial 
system is based. When we contemplate the dimin- 
ishing fertility of our soils, the wasteful methods 
by which we have mined our coal, the rapid de- 
pletion of our forests, we must, I think, challenge 
the estimate of our national wealth which the 
census gives. Wealth which is created solely by 
the increasing searcity of a necessity of life is 
not reassuring when we look forward to the un- 
counted generations of men. 

American Forest Week was conceived in the 
high purpose of considering for a time the needs 
and well being of those who shall come after us. 
In our use of natural resources we have lived in 
the past as though the world was coming to an 
end when we should die. The purpose of this week 
is to instill a broader vision into the minds of 
men. We see America not as a field for the ex- 
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My dear Governor Lowden: 
It has been a satisfaction-to learn that you are to address the 
annual dinner of the American Forest Week Committee at its import- 
ant gathering on April 28. The occasion necessarily has a real national 
significance, in view of the fact that it brings together the civic and the 
commercial interests that in recent years are so effectively cooperating 
to deal with the whole question of forest protection, preservation and 
propagation. It is by just such codperation that the most satisfactory 
progress will be made in dealing with such problems as this, and I am 
glad to express my most hearty approval of the movement. It may be 
doubted if any more important economic problem confronts the country 
than the conservation, extension and proper utilization of our forest 
wealth. Therefore it must be occasion for congratulation that the great 
lumber industry is taking a large and leading part in shaping constructive 
programs looking to the satisfactory solution of these problems. 


Very truly yours, 


Calvin Coolidge 
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ploitation of its natural resources by men now 
living. We think of it as a rich and beautiful 
domain created by the Almighty for man’s per 
manent abode. We love to think that we are but 
life tenants of this matchless inheritance, and that 
it is our solemn duty to hand it down to the gen- 
erations yet unborn, its beauty and its fruitfulness 
unimpaired. 


Mr. Lowden’s address was broadcast from sta 
tion KYW, Chicago, and doubtless was listened 
to with interest by many thousands of people 
throughout the middle West. 

kK. T. Allen, Portland, Ore., forester in charge, 
Western Forestry & Conservation Association, 
presented the report of the American Forest 
Week committee, first telling of the origin and 
development of the movement, and what was be- 
ing accomplished thereby. Some of the activi- 
ties of the committee included the sending out 
of about 400,000 pieces of literature; securing 
the publication of about 100 different newspa- 
per stories in an aggregate of 20,000 publica- 
tions, issuing 20,000 editorial clip sheets; broad- 
casting of ninety forest talks from forty radio 
stations, and arranging for upward of 5,000 
meetings in the interest of forest conservation 
during American Forest Week. 

The next speaker was Dr. Henry C. Cowles, 
president Illinois Forestry Association, who 
said: 

First, let me say I want to congratulate you, 
members of the National Lumber Manufacturers’ 
Association, for being the most practical conserva- 
tionists that we have in America. I believe that 
you are entitled to our sincere thanks for the finan- 
cial aid and assistance you have given to us in this 
movement. 

Two associations, especially, have been connected 
with forestry in our State-—the Illinois Forestry 
Association and the Union League Club. I have de 
cided to speak in behalf of Illinois and let Mr. 
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Kelly speak in behalf of Chicago. There are two 
or three specific things that we have done—one was 
acting as hosts of the American Forestry Associa- 
tion at its annual meeting held here in January, 
which was voted by many as being the best meet- 
ing that association has held. Another thing we 
have done was introducing bills in behalf of for- 
estry and fire protection in the Illinois legislature. 
One of the reasons why some of our members are 
not here tonight is because of the critical stage of 
these bills in the I}linois legislature. 

When we received word from Washington, 
through the National Lumber Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation, that President Coolidge had decided 
upon American Forestry Week and decided upon a 
citizen of Illinois as chairman of this organization, 
Iion. Frank O. Lowden, although heretofore he has 
been something of a “decliner’” and we realized it 
would be a difficult task to get him to accept this 
position, after two days we succeeded and he has 
enlisted to assist in doing this work. He did not 
require much urging, because, as he said tonight, 
he has been'a lover of the forests for a long time. 

In concluding his remarks a few moments ago 
Governor Lowden read a poem. I will not read a 
poem, but will say that I think we might very 
properly change a line of our State song, “Illinois,” 
so that it would read, “Frank O. Lowden and our 
cheers, Illinois!’ In behalf of Illinois I greet and 
welcome you to this State. 


Dr. Cowles was followed by Harry E. Kelly, 
of the Union League Club, Chicago, who spoke 
briefly along the line of the evening’s theme of 
forestry. 


THE WEDNESDAY SESSION 


The final general session, on Wednesday, 
opened with a very informative address, stress- 
ing the necessity and importance of the small 
portable mill in present day lumbering opera- 
tions, by Ward Delaney, vice president W. K. 
Henderson Iron Works & Supply Co., Shreve- 
port, La. He stated that to his mind the small 
sawmill and how it should be used in present 
day lumbering operations was a problem of na- 
tional magnitude. 

He declared that three basic thoughts suggested 
themselves in connection with the use of the small 
mill: First, the necessity for self preservation, 
which must come from within the industry; sec- 
ond, because it is in the interests of conservation ; 
and, third, because it is a matter of economy. 

At this point Mr. Delaney told his hearers of 
the increasing number of small operators using 
small sawmills. Many of the operators of this 
kind, he said, are not irresponsible, competing hit 
or miss with the big manufacturer, but on the 
contrary they are men of foresight, smart and for 
the most part arrange to pay for their timber and 
particularly their mill equipment on long time 
terms. Mr. Delaney brought out this to indicate 
that a good many small sawmill men start with 
almost nothing, hire laborers or farmers and start 
manufacturing lumber. Difficulties of one kind 
or another arise and the small operator needs 
money. Me shuts down, goes to the city to sell 
his lumber and finds that the market is low. But 
necessity compels the sale of the lumber he has 
cut, so he sells at a low price. Then he goes back 
to the mill site, starts manufacturing again, and 
repeats the same process over again. The end of 
the rope is finally reached, with the result that the 
millman sells out to some one else, turning his 
obligation over to the new man. 


Facing an Unseen Enemy 

The problem here, stated the speaker, is that 
the large operator is facing an unseen enemy, who 
has no idea of costs and who gives away his 
profits to the detriment of the large operator. 
This dumping of lumber (low grades admittedly) 
on the market demoralizes the demand for the 
large operator’s lower grades and unless remedial 
measures are taken will get worse. 

“The volume of production,” the speaker stated, 
“in terms of lumber has vested in the larger 
operator the balance of power,” but this is slowly 
drifting away to the smaller operators, who on the 
whole are not good business men. ‘There is neces- 
sity, therefore, for the large operator to realize the 
part the small portable mill is playing today in the 
demoralization of markets. 

Mr. Ward told of his observations on the use of 
the small portable sawmill in southern pine opera- 
tions derived from questions asked larger operators 
in the South. He found that half of those queried 
were of the opinion that the small mill would be 
a very potent factor in the near future. He sug- 
gested that the large operators take a poll of the 
small mill operations in their vicinity, saying that 
they would be surprised at the number. He then 
gave some details of his investigation in Florida. 
In that State in the five-year period from 1919 to 
1924 large mill production had decreased by 90,- 
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000,000 feet, while during the same _ period the 
small mills had increased their production 56,000- 
000 feet, leaving a total net decline during the 
period of 34,000,000 feet. In 1919, 27 percent of 
the total production was by small mills, while in 
1924 it had increased 4.6 percent or a total of 
31.6 percent. Florida is now consuming more lun- 
ber than it produces. 

South Carolina, during the same period had a 
decline of 103,000,000 feet in the production by 
the larger mills while the small mills enjoyed an 
increase of 413,000,000 feet, the small mills thus 
bringing the State’s production up 310,000,000 
feet. The South Carolina situation, the speaker 
stated, is probably more pronounced than in any 
other State except perhaps Georgia, where whole- 
salers and large manufacturers finance the in- 
stallation of central planing mills at strategically 
located central points. These planing mills absorb) 
the output of the small mills and to a considerable 
extent influence the manner in which the lumber is 
marketed. In 1919, 38 percent of the State’s total 
production was byesmall mills, while in 1924 the 
small mill production had risen to 65 per cent. 
Mr. Delaney suggested that the large manufac- 
turers throughout the country could well emulate 
the Georgia central planing mill plan. 

Mississippi Production Increased 

Mississippi, in the five-year period, increased 
both large and small mills, the increase of the 
larger mills being 57,000,000 feet as against 188,- 
000,000 feet by the smaller mills. It is noteworthy 
that Mississippi is the only southern pine State 
in which large mill production in 1924 showed an 
increase over the 1919 cut. Small mill production 
in 1919 totaled 792,000,000 feet or 30 percent of 
the whole cut, and this during a period when it 
was thought the small mills could not find suff- 
cient timber to operate in. Nevertheless, the small 
mills continue to find timber to cut, for their pro- 
duction in 1924 was approximately 980,000,000 
feet, an increase of 188,000,000 feet over their 
1919 figure. 

Small mill production in Alabama has reached 
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almost unbelievable figures, said Mr. Delaney, due 
to much hidden timber in the central and south- 
eastern sections. The State’s decrease in produc- 
tion by the large mills totaled 168,000,000 feet, 
while the increase by the small mills is 336,000,000 
feet. While a small proportion of small mills are 
conducted by independent operators, it is esti- 
mated that 80 percent are financed, more or less, 
py the wholesalers in the larger cities. 

A decrease in large mill production in the 1919- 
1924 period is indicated in Arkansas by the total 
of 155,000,000 feet as against a proportionate in- 
erease of 103,000,000 feet by the small mills. 
Thirty-six percent of the total production in 1919 
was made by the small mills with 433,000,000 feet, 
while in 1924 these mills cut 536,000,000 feet or 
46.5 percent of the’ total. 

In Georgia in the comparative period mentioned 
previously the production of the larger mills de- 
creased 182,000,000 feet, while the small mills 
showed an increase of 801,000,000 feet. ‘This State 
shows the largest increase in production of any 
southern State—619,000,000 feet—all by small 
mills. Of this increase it is estimated that 80 per- 
cent has been made by the small roofer mills. The 
boll weevil, the speaker stated, has considerable in- 
fluence on the volume of small mill production, not 
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of a number of central planing mills, will mean 
large increase production by small mills. : 


Summary of Total Production 


A summary of the total production of all the 
large mills in the States above mentioned, together 
with a few ‘not mentioned, shows in 1919 a total 
of 10,609,000,000 feet as against 9,287,000,000 feet 
in 1924, a decrease of 1,322,000,000 feet. In the 
same area small mills produced 5,273,000,000 feet 
in 1919 as against 7,191,000,000 feet in 1924, an 
increase of 1,918,000,000 feet. In other words, 
stated Mr. Delaney, the small mill increase is 
greater than the decline in large mill production, 
and the net increase, roughly 596,000,000 feet, 
must be credited to the small mill. 

From reliable sources it is estimated that small 
mills in 1919 numbered 5,000 and 13,000 in 1924; 
moreover it is noted that the tendency is to spread 
westward so that presumably within the next five 
years they will be installed in every timbered 
section of the United States. A contributing factor 
to this spread is the large sawmill man who sells 
his cut-over land in small parts; if he were to 
limit his sales and cut his own timber selectively 
he would ‘secure a greater profit both present and 
future, and would prevent demoralization instead 
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Resolutions and Recommendations Adopted 


AMERICAN LUMBER STANDARDS 


The Lumber Manufacturers’ Standardization Committee, with and 
after making recommendations to the Central Committee on Lumber 
Standards for certain minor amendments to the ‘‘Revised and Sup- 
plementary Recommended American Lumber Standards—Softwood 
Lumber—Reported to the Department of Commerce by the Central 
Committee on Lumber Standards, March 13 and 14, 1925,’’ which 
recommendations are to be acted upon by the general conference of 
lumber producers, distributers and consumers, to be held in Wash- 
ington, D. C., on May 1, 1925, unanimously adopted the following 
resolution, and requested that it be presented to the resolutions 
committee: 


Resolved, That the manufacturers of softwood lumber here assem- 
bled unanimously approve the American Lumber Standards for soft- 
wood lumber, and pledge their continued support thereof and urge 
the uniform application and rigid enforcement of such American 
Lumber Standards, as now published by the United States Depart- 
ment of Commerce. 





FOR INCREASED APPROPRIATION FOR LABORATORY 


Whereas, the necessity for better utilization of our timber re- 
sources is a cardinal policy of our nation, and 

Whereas, a prime requisite in better utilization is scientific research 
into the many problems of utilization from the forests to the ultimate 
consumer, and 

Whereas, the Forests Products Laboratory of the United States 
Department of Agriculture has already demonstrated that it is doing 
good work in this connection, and 

Whereas, there is an immediate need for a larger program in this 
field, and 

Whereas, the present appropriation of the Laboratory is not suf- 
ficient to permit adequate expansion in this phase of research 


Therefore, Be It Resolved, That the National Lumber Manufactur- 
ers’ Association, during the coming year, make a definite organized 
effort to help secure for the Laboratory an increase of $200,000 for 


RESOLUTIONS PERTAINING TO FEDERAL TAXATION 


Whereas, the problems of Federal taxation are purely fiscal and 
economic, and such as require unbiased study and careful considera- 
tion by the entire Congress, therefore, 

Be It Resolved, that the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion would deprecate any effort of the leaders of any party to make 
this legislation a party issue or a matter of political propaganda. 

Whereas, the effect of existing rates has the tendency to drive 
capital out of industry into tax exempt investments, thereby handi- 
capping the prgsperity of all people, be it resolved that the National 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association holds that income surtax rates 
should be reduced as soon as possible to at least 20 percent and 
the normal tax rate to at least 5 percent, and that corporation income 
tax be reducéd proportionately. 

Resolved, that the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association In 
convention assembled believes that the imposing of a death tax rate 
is the province of the respective States and not of the Federal Gov- 
ernment; and that no portion of an estate or inheritance ought to be 
subjected to taxation by more than one State. 





OTHER RECOMMENDATIONS PRESENTED AND ADOPTED 

1. That no change be made in the rate of dues of the subscribing 
associations to the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association. 

2. That the president be empowered to appoint the executive com- 
mittee of the association. 

3. That the directorate membership from the California Redwood 
Association be increased to two. 

4. That the directors formerly representing the Michigan Hard- 
wood Manufacturers’ Association be appointed as directors-at-large. 

5. That the time and place for the mid-summer meeting be deter- 
mined by the president and the secretary-manager. 





The officers, directors and members of the National Lumber Manu- 
facturers’ Association have received with deep regret, the word of 
the illness of C. A. Bigelow, a director representing Michigan. They 
are under great obligation to Mr. Bigelow for his devoted attention 
to the affairs of the association, and especially of the Inter-Insurance 


of contributing to it. This may seem inconsistent, 








attack on the utilization problem. 





the fiscal year 1926-27 to permit the initiation of a more adequate 


Exchange. 


They now express the hope that Mr. Bigelow may soon 
be fully returned to his customary vigor and health. 








well. Consequently lumbermen must give some 
consideration to the lowly boll weevil. 


Louisiana the Exception 

Louisiana was the exception to the rule of in- 
crease of small mill production, for in 1919 the 
total pine cut was 2,967,000,000 feet as against 
2,532,000,000 feet in 1924. ‘There are large areas 
of cut-over lands in the State but, contrary to the 
belief that the new growth would be sold to the 
small operator, the large mill companies are keep- 
ing these lands for themselves for the future. 
About 14 percent or 415,000,000 feet was produced 
by the small mills in 1919, while in 1924 this 
figure was reduced to 322,000,000 feet or 12 per- 
cent of the State’s total cut. The speaker stated 
that there are several instances of small mills 
operating in conjunction with larger mills, and 
that some of the largest mill operations are in- 
vestigating costs and otherwise looking into the 
Proposition of small mill installation on their cut- 
Over lands. ; 

In Texas the pine cut in 1924 showed a decline 
of 1,553,000,000 feet as compared to the 1919 cut. 
Ten percent or 174,000,000 feet was cut by small 
mills in 1919 and slightly over 10 percent or 161,- 
000,000 feet in 1924. While a constant decrease 
in production by large mills is expected for the 
next five years, a larger increase in small mill 
installations is anticipated, which, with the location 
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said the speaker, coming from a sawmill machinery 
manufacturer, but selective logging means more for 
the future of the machinery man. 


The Future of the Industry 


Referring to the future of the industry, Mr. De- 
laney said that the large millman should establish 
small mills himself rather than leave it to the 
small operator, for there is need for the sound, 
responsible type of large millman. “Get into the 
small mill business yourself as rapidly as you con- 
sistently can—while you are yet in the large saw- 
mill business,” urged the speaker. 


Mr. Delaney then told of the central operation of 
small mills by large operators in Arkansas, Mis- 
sissippi and Alabama, stating that the plan worked 
admirably at a very low cost, compared with the 
total production. Moreover, the large operator em- 
bracing the plan would be gradually going into the 
small mill business and reaping a handsome profit. 
He mentioned the ready adaptability of the gaso- 
line tractor both for operating the mill and for 
edging the lumber. One operation in Arkansas 
utilizes twelve portable sawmills, operated by 
motor tractors; thus water for steam is not 
a factor. The trend of the times indicates that 
portable machinery of every kind necessary for mill 
operation is the coming thing and the machinery 
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men are enlarging their plants to manufacture this 
kind of equipment. 

In concluding, Mr. Delaney stressed the fact that 
the need of the small millman in the southern 
States today is organization, for through it only 
can come economy in production and distribution. 
The lumbermen will be held responsible for con- 
servation and this can come about only through 
economical operation, 

Tells of Constitution Anniversary Work 


The work of the Constitution Anniversary As- 
sociation, was next reported on by Harry F. 
Atwood, of Chicago, president of that organiza- 
tion. Mr. Atwood told of the work that has 
been accomplished in the way of familiarizing 
the public, and especially the school children of 
the country, with the Constitution of the United 
States. An outstanding accomplishment was 
the conducting of a national oratorical contest 
which resulted in 1,400,000 pupils of the coun- 
try each preparing an oration for participation 
in this contest. ‘‘The great danger that threat- 
ens this country,’’ said Mr. Atwood, ‘‘is not 
from reds and radicals of foreign birth, but 
from educated and even university trained 
youths of American extraction, who have im- 
bibed erroneous ideas, which need to be cor- 
rected by a more general knowledge of the great 
charter of our liberties, the Constitution of the 
United States, and of the sound principles upon 
which the Republic was founded.’’ 


Election of Officers and Directors 


The report of the committee on Nominations 
and Recommendations was presented by Junius 


H. Browne, the nominations for officers and 
directors being as follows: 

President—Frank G. Wisner, Laurel, Miss. 

First vice president—T. A. McCann, Minneapolis, 
Minn. 

Second vice president—J. H. 
Wash. 

Third vice president—E. A. Frost, Shreveport, 
La. 

Treasurer—John H. Kirby, Houston, Tex. 

Secretary-manager—Wilson Compton, Washing- 
ton, D, C. 


Bloedel, Seattle, 


The Board of Directors 


California Redwood Association—Junius H. 
Browne, New York; W. R. McMillan, Chicago. 

California White & Sugar Pine Association— 
R. E. Danaher, Detroit, Mich.; R. D. Baker, San 
Francisco, Calif. 

Georgia Florida 
named later). 

Hardwood Manufacturers Institute—C. H. Sher- 
rill, New Orleans, La.; W. M. Ritter, Columbus, 
Ohio, 

North Carolina Pine Association—J. Ross Me- 
Neal, Norfolk, Va.; G. L. Hume, Suffolk, Va. 

Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Manufacturers’ 
Association—R. B. Goodman, Marinette, Wis.; A. 
L. Osborn, Oshkosh, Wis. 

Northern Pine Association—-Fdward Ilines, Chi- 
cago; H. C. Hornby, Cloquet, Minn. 

Southern Cypress Association—H. B. 
Jeanerette, La.; FE. G. Swartz, Perry, Fla. 

Southern Pine Association—J. H. Kirby, Hous- 


Sawmill Association—(to be 


Hewes, 





ton, Tex.; Chas. S. Keith, Kansas City, Mo.; J. 1, 
Kaul, Birmingham, La.; O. O. Axley, Warren 
Ark.; A. J. Peavy, Shreveport, La.; M. L. Fleishel, 
Jacksonville, Fla.; F. G. Wisner, Laurel, Miss, : 

West Coast Lumbermen’s Association—A, ¢ 
Dixon, Eugene, Ore.; Ernest Dolge, Tacoma, 
Wash.; F. C. Knapp, Portland, Ore.; E. D. Kings.- 
‘ley, Portland, Ore.; J. D. Tennant, Longview 
Wash.; C. D. Johnson, Portland, Ore. , 

Western Forestry & Conservation Association 
E. T. Allen, Portland, Ore. 

Western Pine Association—W. S. Rosenberry, 
Gibbs, Idaho; E. H. VanOstrand, Coeur d’ Alene, 
Idaho; Huntington Taylor, Coeur d’Alene, Idaho, 

At Large—C. A. Bigelow, Bay City, Mich.; W. L, 
Saunders, Cadillac, Mich.; John W. Blodgett, 
Grand Rapids, Mich.; T. A. McCann, Minneapolis, 
Minn. 


Resolutions and Recommendations 


The committee also recommended a number 
of resolutions, all of which were unanimously 
adopted. These resolutions appear in the box 
on page 57. 

After confirming by unanimous vote the nom- 
inations and recommendations brought in by 
the committee, the general stockholders’ meet- 
ing was adjourned, being followed immediately 
by an executive meeting of the board of diree- 
tors. 

On Wednesday evening a dinner was given by 
the officers, members of the executive commit- 
tee and board of directors of the National Lum- 
ber Manufacturers’ Association to the editors 
and publishers of lumber trade journals, 


Manufacturers Confer on Problems of Trade Extension 


As a preliminary to the annual meeting of the 
National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, 
a trade extension conference was held on Mon- 
day. Attending this meeting were members of 
the trade extension committee of the National 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association and repre- 
sentatives of the trade promotion work of the 
regional associations. The opening session was 
presided over by Dudley F. Holtman, construc- 
tion engineer for the national association. 

In opening the meeting, Mr. Holtman ex- 
plained its purpose by saying it was the aim 
of the conference to consider methods for pre- 
serving existing markets for lumber and also 
extending its use into fields where it does not 
find ready acceptance at present. 

Before treating of these specifically, Ernest 
Dolge, of Tacoma, Wash., former president of 
the West Coast Lumbermen’s Association, sug- 
gested that the body consider the matter of lum- 
ber consumption statistics for which he said 
there was a great need if the lumberman is to 
intelligently manufacture and market his lum- 
ber in the future. In reply to Mr. Dolge’s state- 
ments, Axel H. Oxholm, chief of the lumber di- 
vision of the Department of Commerce, informed 
the meeting that the next important activity of 
the department would be to collect such figures 
as Mr. Dolge had referred to and that these 
would be gathered on the basis of industries 
rather than States, thus permitting greater uni- 
formity and accuracy in the findings of the sur- 
vey. Mr. Oxholm then requested that the lum- 
bermen present suggest definite information they 
would like to have along this line. In the dis- 
cussion which ensued it was indicated that the 
manufacturers wished figures that would permit 
an economic adjustment between production and 
consumption, particularly in specialties and in 
items in common use by industry, revealing 
where lumber is best suited to the use required. 

The next question to come up concerned the 
advisability of the association’s membership on 
committees of various national societies and as- 
sociations, which are important factors in estab- 
lishing good construction practice. Mr. Holt- 
man explained in this connection that the lum- 
ber interests’ competitors retain membership in 
these committees and he cited cases where the 
representative of the National Lumber Manu- 
facturers’ Association had been instrumental in 
preventing the passage of recommendations that 
would have been inimical to the lumber indus- 
try. He stated he was confident construction 
trends in the future would materially differ 
from those at present, if the policy were not 





maintained. Others present expressed the same 
opinion, with the result that King H. Pullen, of 
the advertising and trade extension department 
of the Southern Pine Association, offered a mo- 
tion favoring the continuation of such member- 
ships and their extension if necessary. Mr. 
Dolge seconded the motion which was unani- 
mously carried. 

Investigation and testing of lumber and tim- 
ber, provoked a long and interesting discus- 











DUDLEY F. HOLTMAN, 
Washington, D. C.; 

National Association’s 
Construction Engineer 


AXEL H. OXHOLM, 
Washington, D. C.; 

Of Lumber Division, 
Department of Commerce 


sion. Chester J. Hogue, manager of the West 
Coast Forest Products Bureau, in supporting 
this practice, stated that the testing of column 
strengths at the Forest Products Laboratory has 
revealed that grades heretofore considered un- 
suitable for certain construction purposes were 
in reality strong efough to withstand the same 
stresses as the higher grades now commonly 
specified. L. Kraemer, association engineer, 
pointed out that there was a need for informa- 
tion relating to the strength of joints on frame 
structures; after a pointed discussion on this 
phase of the subject it was voted that the next 
study of the association be devoted to obtaining 
this data. 

At this point Mr. Holtman spoke of the tests 


now being conducted by the Bureau of Stand- 
ards at the instance of some fifteen or twenty 
associations, to determine the slipping hazards 
of walk-way surfaces, saying that this sort of 
information when finally secured and placed in 
the hands of architects will result in the in- 
creased use of lumber. Fire resisting types of 
floor and wall construction then came up for 
discussion, leading to a consideration of the 
storm and element resisting properties of cer- 
tain types of construction. Mr. Dolge brought 
an interesting discussion on this point to a close 
with a motion that the association formulate 
from available material certain recommenda- 
tions that would indicate types of construction 
of particular merit in resisting the destructive 
action of the elements, such as wind storms, 
earthquakes, moisture ete. 


The association’s building code activities were 
sketched by R. G. Kimball, of the association’s 
engineering bureau, who declared that the or- 
ganization’s activities along this line must not 
be merely confined to laying technical informa- 
tion before the proper authorities but should 
take the form of an aggressive program to place 
wood in its rightful place. Mr. Kimball said 
the association had made progress in regaining 
markets already lost through unfavorable build- 
ing codes and existing markets were being satis- 
factorily maintained. He warned of the at- 
tempt of the lumber substitute interests to gain 
market differentials that would prove seriously 
detrimental to the lumber industry. 

Mr. Kraemer, who has represented the asso- 
ciation in the field in the building code work, 
in referring to the building officials’ conference 
held recently at Madison, Wis., stated that the 
tests conducted at the Forest Products Labora- 
tory, he was quite confident, had shed new light 
on the merits of lumber as a building material 
for these officials, and that the conference was 
productive of highly satisfactory results. Mr. 
Hogue was also enthusiastic over the outcome 
of the conference. On being questioned as to 
what building code provisions were being 
adopted that would tend to restrict the market 
for lumber, Mr. Kraemer mentioned the limi- 
tation of heights of frame buildings, prohibi- 
tion of the use of wood floors and interior trim, 
the extension of city fire limits, the limitation 
of frame building areas, and the laying out of 
fire zones in which frame construction is abso- 
lutely prohibited. Mr. Kraemer further stated 
that State building codes are becoming more 
numerous, a development which he favors inas- 
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much as it will tend to eliminate the architects 
specifying fire resisting structures in cities 
where they are not needed, due to a lack of in- 
formation on the many and diverse codes in 
force in cities of a State which does not have 
a uniform code of its own. 

Issuance of an official association handbook 
on lumber construction, which would be placed 
in the hands of architects, contractors etce., 
found favor at the hands of the conference, the 
only difference of opinion being as to what facts 
should be contained in the book and how it 
should be compiled. These questions were final- 
ly left to a committee which will draft an out- 
line for a handbook and report at a later date. 


AFTERNOON SESSION 

Government lumber purchasing specifications 
and standards was the first important subject 
considered at the afternoon session. It was 
pointed out that there was no uniformity of 
methods among the different departments in 
drawing up specifications and oftentimes ab- 
surdities crept into them, presumably because 
of the inexperience of the architect in charge. 
Mr. Oxholm said that this matter had come to 
the attention of his department, but that action 
had been delayed pending the final approval of 
the American Lumber Standards. When this has 
been achieved, he said, the department would 
endeavor to see to it that the specifications con- 
formed to the Standards, which would auto- 
matically remove the objections. 

Subjects for publication which will appear 
from time to time prior to the issuance of the 
handbook on lumber construction, the confer- 
ence agreed, would continue along the lines al- 
ready inaugurated. 

Plans for the maintenance of contact with 
retail lumber dealers through the agency of cor- 
respondence courses in particular were briefly 
considered. W. F. Shaw, assistant secretary of 
the association, told of the enthusiastic recep- 
tion the association’s correspondence course had 
received at the hands of the retailers, 7,000 of 
whom had voluntarily enrolled for the instruc- 
tion. He said that it would be continued and 
the general plan extended to include a specific 
course relating to softwoods. 

The report of the committee appointed last 
year to consider the blue stain problem was read 


by Mr. Holtman who was a member of this body. 
While recognizing he importance of blue stain 
preventative measures wherever practicable, the 
report asserted that the problem was primarily 
one of utilization and accordingly recommended 
that the association, through this committee, 
engage in the distribution of copy informing the 
retail trade and the consuming public of the fact 
that blue stain does not seriously affect the 
strength of lumber and that there are many 
uses in which it may be profitably employed. 

When the subject of the lumber purchasing 
methods and specifications of the railroads came 











M. G. TRUMAN, 
Chicago; 
Who Discussed 
Railroad Purchasing 


JOHN S. FOLEY, 
Philadelphia, Pa.; 
Forester for 
Pennsylvania Railroad 


up, M. G. Truman, of the Marsh & Truman 
Lumber Co., Chicago, was called upon to present 
the attitude of the National-American Whole- 
sale Lumber Association, which had been in- 
vited to send a committee to this meeting to 
consider this problem. Mr. Truman deplored the 
fact that in drawing up their specifications, the 
railroads did not adhere to the terminology of 
standard practices but in some cases inserted 


details that served only to confuse those filling 
the orders. He also directed attention to the 
great variety of sizes used by the different rail- 
roads, asserting also that every road had differ- 
ent standards. Mr. Truman’s final objection was 
based on the railroads’ policy, apparently since 
the end of Federal control, to order in small 
quantities and split their orders among many 
concerns, involving a handling expense dispro- 
portionate to the profit involved. Another point 
brought up concerned the railroads specifying 
moisture content as low as 6 percent, when, as 
one of the conference said, it is impossible to 
get wood down to this low moisture basis with- 
out destroying some of its intrinsic qualities 
or having it gather moisture in transit, with the 
seller running the chance of having it rejected 
when arriving at its destination. 


John S. Foley, forester for the Pennsylvania 
Railroad, was called upon to present the rail- 
roads’ side of the problem. Mr. Foley admitted 
that the rail interests call for a great variety 
of sizes but said this could not be rectified until 
the American Railway Association adopts a 
standard car. He said that the railroads’ efforts 
to reduce their inventories accounted for small 
and frequent lumber purchases rather than the 
large ones prevailing before Federal control 
and attributed the policy of splitting orders to 
the purchasing agent’s desire to spread the busi- 
ness around. As for the moisture content speci- 
fication, Mr. Foley said that this was essential 
where the cars were to be used in dry climates 
and the figure would probably vary on this basis. 


E. P. Allen, of the association’s publicity 
department, explained the work his department 
has done in the last year, as regards newspaper 
publicity, codperation with engineering depart- 
ment, and the distribution of lumber fact 
pamphlets to retailers and to the public. 


The final subject to be considered at the after- 
noon session was that of preserving sheathing 
markets. Mr. Kraemer indicated the extent to 
which sheathing ‘was being excluded by building 
codes, stating that metal lath was being given 
the preference where construction was of the 
stucco type. Mr. Kraemer pointed out, however, 
that metal lath has not proved entirely satisfac- 
tory and that many contractors prefer white 
pine lath when applying a stucco finish. 


Adopts Tentative Standards for Ten Millwork Items 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

WASHINGTON, D. C., April 30.—The Depart- 
ment of Commerce today announced that 
preliminary action by the sash, door and mill- 
work industry of the northeastern section of the 
country, to bring about a reduction of the exist- 
ing varieties, was taken Wednesday at a session 
under the auspices of the division of simplified 
practice, 

The meeting brought together representative 
manufacturers, jobbers, retailers and others 
from the States east of the Ohio and north of 
the Potomae. It adopted tentative standards for 
ten items affecting the building industry in this 
large district. These tentative standards will 
be placed before the various branches of the 
millwork industry in other sections of the coun- 
try and an effort made to develop uniformity 
and national standards. 

George H. Blakeslee, of the Blakeslee Lum- 
ber Co., Albany, N. Y., presented the report of 
the simplification committee, which has been at 
work for a considerable period of time. E. W. 
McCullough, of the Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States, discussing manufacturing prob- 
lems, stated that of the three chief problems of 
manufacture as indicated by 90 prominent manu- 
facturers, overproduction was the greatest. This, 
he said, showed the need of simplification as a 
means of reducing overhead expenses and meet- 
ing more intensive competition. 

William A. Gatély, of the division of simpli- 
fied practice, read endorsements from a number 
of manufacturers in other parts of the country 
which supply the northeastern territory. 

Henry B. Coles, of Camden, N. J., a pioneer 
Worker in millwork simplification, told of the 
difficulties in trying to find out what could 
be done in the best interests of the publie. 


Recommendations Adopted by Conference 
The recommendations adopted by the con- 
ference follow: 


That for the purpose of establishing the size of 
opening, there shall be added 4 inches in width 
and 6 inches in height over the glass measure- 
ment of 2-light windows as standard for all 
stock type of windows. 

That for all standard windows the over-all 
stiles and top rails be 24% inches; meeting rails, 
1% inches; bottom rails, 3% inches; muntins and 
bars, % inch; rabbets, %4 inch; parting beads, 
% inch. 

That the finished thicknesses of standard win- 
dows and sash be 14%, 1%, and 1% inches. 

That the sizes of 4 inches of wood in width and 
5% inches of wood in height over the glass meas- 
urement be adopted for single sash. 

That 24-inch stiles and rails be adopted for 
standard transoms and rim sash. 


That for stock panel doors, widths to be 1 foot 
6 inches, 2 feet, 2 feet 4 inches, 2 feet 6 inches, 
2 feet 8 inches and 3 feet. Heights to be 6 feet, 
6 feet 6 inches, 6 feet 8 inches and 7 feet. 
Finished thicknesses to be 144 inches, 1% inches 
and 1% inches. 

That for stock sash doors, common designs, 
widths to be 2 feet, 2 feet 4 inches, 2 feet 6 inches, 
2 feet 8 inches and 8 feet. Heights to be 6 feet 
6 inches, 6 feet 8 inches and 7 feet. Finished 
thicknesses to be 1% inches and 1% inches. 

That for stock French doors, widths to be 1 
foot 6 inches, 2 feet, 2 feet 4 inches, 2 feet 6 
inches, 2 feet 8 inches and 8 feet. Heights to be 
6 feet 6 inches, 6 feet 8 inches and 7 _ feet. 
Finished thicknesses to be 1% inches and 1% 
inches. 

That for sash doors, front door design, widths to 
be 2 feet 6 inches, 2 feet 8 inches and 3 feet. 
Heights to be 6 feet 6 inches, 6 feet 8 inches and 
7 feet. Finished thicknesses to be 1% inches and 
1% inches, 

That for garage doors, widths to be 4 feet in 
airs; 2 feet 8 inches in sets of three. Heights to 
ye 7 feet 6 inches and 8 feet. Finished thick- 
nesses to be 1% inches. 

That because of the special nature of the work, 
no stock sizes be recommended for storm doors or 
cupboard doors; that no recommendations be made 


at present on blinds and outside shutter stock 


sizes. 
Those in Attendance 
Among those in attendance were: 


R. F. Barnes, the Barnes Manufacturing Co., 
Jersey City, N. J., also the Eastern Millwork Job- 
bers’ Association; Guy D. Bayley, William Bayley 
Co., Springfield, Ohio; Charles A. Bissell, Interior 
Department ; George H. Blakeslee, Blakeslee Lum- 
ber Co., Albany, also the Eastern Millwork Bureau, 
New York; H. Carl Borner, J. Anderson Ross Co., 
Philadelphia; William Y. Brady, supervising archi- 
tect, Treasury Department; Lewis W. Brosius, 
Brosius & Smedley Co., Wilmington, Del., also 
Eastern Millwork Bureau, New York; William 
Brownell, Camden Woodworking Mill, Camden, 
N. J.; Milton T. Clark, Truscon Steel Co., Youngs- 
town, Ohio; Henry B. Coles, C. B. Coles & Sons 
Co., Camden, N. J.; Paul S. Collier, secretary- 
manager Northeastern Retail Lumbermen’s Asso- 
ciation, Rochester, N. Y.; C. C. Coolbaugh, C. C. 
Coolbaugh & Sons Co., Philadelphia; E. J. Curtis, 
Curtis Companies (Inec.), Clinton, Iowa, also the 
Wholesale Sash & Door Association, Chicago; John 
H. Derr, Derr Lumber Co., Philadelphia; J. Wil- 
son Duffy, Lafayette Mill & Lumber Co., Baltimore, 
Md.; I. J. Fairchild, Bureau of Standards; S. S. 
Foote, Morgan Millwork Co., Baltimore; H. G. 
Garlock, Hollow Metal Door & Trim Manufactur- 
ers’ Association, Cleveland, Ohio; John H. Gois, 
John H. Gois & Co. (Ine.), Brooklyn, N. Y., and 
saltimore ; Stanley E. Gilbert, Charles C. Kellogg 
& Sons, Utica, N. Y., also Eastern Millwork Bu- 
reau; J. W. Ginder, supervising architects’ office, 
Treasury Department; John M. Gries, division of 
building and housing, Department of Commerce; 
P. E. Holden, Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States: Thomas A. Jones, Doddington Co., Colum- 
bus, Ohio, also Ohio Association of Retail Lumber 
Dealers, Xenia: F. Oliver Keely, S. S. Keely 
Sons, Philadelphia, also Sash & Door Manufactur- 
ing Association; William Lucas, secretary Eastern 
Millwork Bureau, New York; G. A. McGarvey, 
Federal Board of Vocational Education; A. W. 
McLennan, Waterbury Lumber Co., Waterbury, 
Conn., also Eastern Millwork Bureau: J. C. Nellis, 
lumber division, Department of Commerce: Edwin 
B. Newcomer, Hall Bros. & Wood, Philadelphiag 
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Award Prizes in Waste Prevention Contest 


In connection with the offer of prizes aggre- 
gating $2,000 in the waste prevention contest 


conducted by the Naional Lumber Manufactur- 
ers’ Association, the following announcement 


was made on Wednesday by the Utilization and 
Waste Prevention Committee: 


The committee this year awarded only two 





The arrows point to salient features of Gang Guide device awarded 
See detailed description 


First Prize. 
prizes—-the first and second, ‘The remainder of 
the thirty-eight entries mentioned below did not, in 
the opinion of the committee, qualify for prizes 
because, while their proposals had considerable 
merit, they were lacking in sufficiently general 
application, or they would not yield a sufficiently 
large saving, or they were not worked out far 
enough to be considered finished propositions. 

The first prize, of $1,000, was awarded to D. F. 
Denham, Laurel, Miss, for the Denham gang guide, 
a device for holding cants straight while they are 
being sawed in the gang-saw. 

The prize, of $500, was awarded to 
Edward McCluskey, Cloquet, Minn., for a log set- 


second 


ting retarder for use on sawmill carriages with 
steam set works. 

There were 267 entries, of which number 202 
were not within the intent of the competition be- 


cause, for the most part, they simply called atten- 
tion to existing the lumber industry 
without remedies. <A few of 
them made suggestions so broad and so general 
that they can not be applied in any sawmill or 
logging operation under present conditions. Some 
of the entrants specifically mention various articles 
that might be made from wood waste, but do not 
attempt to show how. Most of these 202 entrants 
are apparently persons who are not familiar with 
logging and lumbering. and so have no practical 
knowledge of their problems. 


wastes in 
proposing concrete 


Members of this group are respectfully reminded 
of these conditions of the contest: 


“The National Lumber Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion offers $2,000 for original, practical sugges- 


tions which can be applied in American sawmill 
and logging operations and which when applied 
will result in a material reduction of manufactur- 
ing cost or saving of waste. Ideas submitted must 
be specific and accurately explained. Suggestions 
must be fully developed, new and practical, and 
preferably should be descriptions of original me- 
chanical devices. Suggestions must be confined to 
reducing or utilizing wastes incident to present 
logging and lumber manufacturing methods. 


calling 
meet 


Merely attention to existing wastes does 
not the intent of this competition.” 
In a second group the committee placed twenty- 


seven entries, submitted mostly by men employed 


in sawmills or logging camps, that were not defi- 
nite as to their suggestions or that dealt with 


matters generally known in the industry, or were 
not developed to the point of usefulness. 


The prize-winners were 
finally selected from the re- 
maining group of thirty-eight 
entrants, all of whom seemed 
to comply with the general 
conditions of the contest. 
Most of their entries have 
merit. Some lack originality 


or broad scope of application. 
They are important, however, 
as bringing out the fact that 
the industry is not generally 
making use of meritorious and 
comparatively inexpensive de- 
vices which have been long 
recognized in practice to some 
extent in some places. They 
are deserving of wide publicity 
for the purpose of reminding 
the industry of neglected econ- 
omies. 

The committee wishes to ex- 
press its gratitude to all the 
contestants, for even some of 
those who failed to win prizes 


have undoubtedly contributed 
to the improvement of the 
lumber manufacturing indus- 
try. and many of them have 
devoted much time and 
thought to ideas which they 


had no means of knowing were 
not original with them. That 
sO many persons outside the 
industry are attracted by its 
problems is doubtless an indi- 
cation of a gratifying growing 
popular interest in the general 
problem of a future supply of 
forest products. 
The utilization 
prevention 
stituted as 
AL; = "W, 


waste 
con 


and 
committee is 
follows : 
Stark, chairman 
Hardwood Manufacturers’ In 
stitute; R. F. Hammatt, secre- 
tary-manager California Red- 
wood Association ; J..M. White, 
California White & Sugar Pine Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation; B. F. Dulweber, Hardwood Manufactur- 
Institute; W. L. Saunders, Michigan Hardwood 
Manufacturers’ Association; P. R. Camp, North 
Carolina Vine Association; George N. Harder, 
Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Manufacturers’ 
Association; J. KF. Wilson, Northern Pine Manu 
facturers’ Association; L. W. Gilbert, Southern 
Cypress Manufacturers’ Association ; Roy F. Morse, 
Southern Pine Association; C. H. Watzek, West 
Coast Lumbermen’s Association. 


ers’ 


Following are detailed descriptions of the de 
vices awarded first and second prizes : 
Gang Guide for Holding Cants 
First prize, $1,000—D. F. Denham, mill- 


wright, Gilchrist-Fordney Co., Laurel, Miss. 
The Denham Gang Guide is a device for hold- 
ing cants straight while being sawed in the gang 
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Illustrating Log Setting Retarder. 


Awarded Second 


saw. It effects a very considerable saving j; 
lumber costs and also reduces the amount of 
short and crooked lumber coming from the gang 
sawed logs. It produces evenly sawed lumber 
and a maximum amount from each cant. The 
guide is superior to others now in use because j; 
travels under the cant and only requires twp 
flat sides, thereby saving both rough edges ang 
all the taper in the log for variation in setting 
It should be noted that the skid is held up ay. 
tomatically under the cant by a spring weight 
and that the spur chain which pierces the bhot- 
tom of the cant travels through the snug fitting 
grove in the skid in line with the saws. The 
steel disk which enters the kerf of the saw ag 
the cant leaves the gang is held in place by 4 
flexible shaft counterbalanced up against the 
bottom of the cant by means of a spring weight 
It serves to hold the cant straight throughout 
the cut. 
Log Setting Retarder 

Second prize, $500—Edward Me- 

Cluskey, sawmill foreman, Cloquet 

Lumber Co., Cloquet, Minn. Patented. 

The log setting retarder is for use on sawmil 

carriages with steam set works. Steam set 
works have a tendency to over set or over throw 
resulting in imperfect manufacture. The pur- 
pose of this device is to eliminate this tendency 
and afford complete control. It makes _ possible 
the manufacture of uniform lumber on such car- 
riages from small logs. 


Georgia Planing Mill’s Big Run 


MILLEDGEVILLE, GaA., April 27.—What. is be- 
lieved to be a record for a planing mill in 
Georgia has just been made by the roofer plant 
of the Central Georgia Lumber Co., located 
here, which dressed 506,669 feet of 1 by 6- to 
10-inch roofers in 55 hours recently, or less than 
six days of ten working hours each day, running 
only until noon on Saturday. 

According to L. L. O’Kelly, superintendent of 
the plant, this is a most unusual record for a 
mill of this type, and unequalled by any plant 
in the State that he knows of. The roofer plant 
has been in operation for a number of years, and 
is one of the most successful mills operated by 
the Central Georgia company, which has a num- 
ber of plants in the section. 





Says Fir Is Firmly Intrenched 


Boston, Mass., April 28.—The outstanding 
feature in the lumber industry at present is the 
steady march of fir lumber via water and rail 
to the East, according to C. Ernest Hill, of C. 
Krnest Hill (Inc.), one of the well known 
wholesale firms operating in northeastern terri- 
tory. This company has headquarters in Boston 
and recently established a fir terminal at New 
London, Conn. ‘‘ Today fir is firmly intrenched 
in the New England yards,’’ said Mr. Hill. 
“*It has been demonstrated by statisticians of 
transportation companies that a ton of freight 
can be hauled sixteen miles by water at the 
price of one mile by land. With this in mind, 
1 conclude that the wholesalers in New Eng 
land are well situated to give more value to the 
New England yards than are wholesalers cater- 
ing to any other locality in the United States.’’ 





Prize. See detailed description 
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Maine Operators Urge Necessity of Curtailing Production 


PorTLAND, ME., April 28.—Determined efforts 
must be made to restrict the production of box 
lumber in the Northeast or boxboard mills are 
faced with a certain prospect of heavy losses. 
This was the consensus of the spring meeting of 
the Maine Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, 
held here last Thursday in the Falmouth Hotel. 
The meeting was well attended by Maine lum- 
permen and New Hampshire and Massachusetts 
were well represented. 

President H. H. Sturgis of the association, 
head of the Standish Land & Lumber Co., de- 
cared that the present condition and future 
outlook for the lumber manufacturer in Maine 
is the worst since 1907. 

Competition in southern pine, he said, in west- 
em pine and in Pacific coast pine and fir is so 
keen that there is little if any profit in the manu- 
facture of hemlock, spruce or the better grades of 
native pine. The present situation and future out- 
look for the manufacture of wooden boxes and 
shook is very bad. Round edge lumber suitable 
only for wooden packing cases has in the past 
made 60 percent of the product of mills located 
and operated in the organized towns of Maine. 
All prices are finally governed by the law of sup- 
ply and demand. At present the supply far ex- 
ceeds demand and conditions not only warrant a 
further curtailment of production, but demand it. 
Now is the time for those engaged in the business 
of producing lumber the most of which is used for 
the manufacture of wooden packing boxes to take 
counsel together and after looking the situation 
over from every angle to decide what is the right 
and sensible thing to do. 

Officers and members of the association frank- 
ly stated their belief that the present stocks of 
cut lumber in Maine are excessive. The existing 
supply is far more than commensurate with 
current demand, they asserted, expressing the 


New Mill 


SEATTLE, WASH., April 25.—Another sawmill, 
new in every detail and uptodate throughout, 
made its initial bow last week as the latest 
manufacturing enterprise in the Seattle-Renton 
district. It is the plant of the Washington 
Lumber & Spar Co., located on a ten-acre tract 
of waterfront on the east shore of Lake Wash- 
ington, just north of Renton. It is the crown- 
ing work, to date, of Peder Pedersen, master 
mechanic, and from foundation to filing room 
it represents the most thorough construction and 
contains the finest machinery possible to obtain. 
The mill was turned over April 15, witb- 
out any fuss or feathers, and it tore into its 
first log in a manner justifying fully the high 
hopes expressed by its owners and projectors. 
The plant has cost $300,000; it employs fifty- 
two men in the mill proper; and it will cut 125,- 
000 feet of lumber in eight hours, making the 
tidy average of rather more than 2,000 feet per 
man per day. In that statement alone is the 
story of the new plant. It will make lumber 
economically and well. 

The officers and executives of the Washington 
Lumber & Spar Co. are: President, Robert R. 
Fox, who also is president of the Simonds Saw 
& Steel Agency, Los Angeles, Calif.; vice presi- 
dent and general manager, John G. Workman, 
who also is manager of the plant of the Seattle 
Mill & Logging Co. (which is located just across 
the water on the western shore of the lake) ; 
secretary, W. G. Savage, of the Savage Lumber 
€o.; sales manager, Curtis Bostwick, formerly 
with the sales organization of the Seattle Mill 
& Logging Co., and more recently sales man- 
ager of the Gould Lumber Co. 

When ‘‘Pete,’’ as he is called familiarly, 
started out to build this perfect mill, he was 
given carte blanche. He began right at the 
ground, and from the concrete under the tur- 
bines there is solid construction clear up to the 
roof. One of his first acts was to get in touch 
with Edward I. Garrett, of the Puget Sound 
Machinery Depot.’ The result is that ‘‘Pete’’ 
has evolved a typical P. S. M. operation, elec- 
trified throughout. It is equipped with Fair- 
banks-Morse ball-bearing motors; in front of 
the head-rig is a modern log lift; there is a 
Filer & Stowell 10-foot band mill; a 10x60 
edger; a 42-foot trimmer; 2 Filer & Stowell 10- 


fear that this will result eventually in an un- 
healthy condition unless steps are taken imme- 
diately to remedy the situation. 

These sentiments were the main issue of the 
business meeting held in the morning and the 
general discussion in the afternoon. The evi- 
dent necessity of curtailing production more 
than was done during the last winter was one 
of the chief reasons for calling the meeting of 
the association, it was announced by C. Samuel 
Seavey, of Portland, secretary and treasurer. 
‘“Maine lumber operators are over-producing,’’ 
said Mr. Seavey, ‘‘and this over-production 
unless remedied will result in an unhealthy con- 
dition. First, we want to use the material we 
already have on hand in such quantities before 
producing much more new material.’’ 

After thorough discussion of current trade 
conditions, with particular reference to stocks 
on hand, orders on file and the volume of new 
business offered, the decision was reached to at- 
tempt to influence and persuade northeastern 
lumber operators to limit their activities to an 
output proportionate to current requirements 
until stocks now on sticks shall have been re- 
duced to a volume not in excess of demand. 
Discuss Freight Rates on Packing Lumber 

On the question of freight rates, members of 
the association declared that a reduction of the 
present high tariffs on rail transportation of 
packing lumber would help the situation mate- 
rially. It was reported that negotiations which 
have been underway with the Boston & Maine 
and Maine Central railroads for some time have 
been entirely futile, although operating officials 
representing these rail carriers announced at a 


former meeting of the association that reduced 
freight rates would be forthcoming if such ae- 
tion could be shown to have the probable effect 
of increasing the traffic in box lumber. A com- 
mittee of lumbermen representing the associa- 
tion had had several conferences with the rail- 
road officials, it was stated, and the railroad men 
had agreed that lower freight rates on box- 
boards would increase business, but the proposi- 
tion had been definitely vetoed by the banking 
interests in control of the carriers. 

Owen Johnson, of the Johnson Lumber Co., 
Manchester, N. H., president of the New Hamp- 
shire Lumbermen’s Association, discussed pres- 
ent costs of production and selling prices, and 
urged that operators refrain from producing any 
more lumber until they have definite contracts 
with customers whose credit is satisfactory, such 
contracts to be on a price basis which assures 
a reasonable profit for the operator. 

S. F. Langdell, of the Langdell Lumber Co., 
Manchester, N. H., a director and former presi- 
dent of the New Hampshire association, spoke 
on ‘*The Future of the Lumber Business.’’ He 
frankly admitted that present conditions are 
unsatisfactory for the lumber operators, but he 
was optimistie for the future if lumbermen will 
tackle their problems courageously and along the 
lines of sound economic principles. 

Clarence E. Clough, of Lebanon, N. H., also 
a director of the New Hampshire organization 
and a former vice president, analyzed current 
lumber trade conditions along similar lines. M. 
W. Fleming of Boston, Mass., secretary Eastern 
Shook Association, discussed the general box 
situation. 


to Cut Lumber Economically 


inch band resaw; and the latest-improved Stet- 
son-Ross sizer, direct connected, no belt on side- 
head. There are improvements everywhere. 
One of them has grown out of an idea credited 











(Left) W. G. Savage and (right) John G. Work- 
man, Washington Lumber §& Spar Co. 


to Mr. Workman, who is a two-fisted, aggressive 
lumberman of the pioneer strain. It is a ball- 
bearing automatic trimmer. Trimmers, as is 
universally known, are the hardest machinery 
in the world, if sleeve-bearing, on belts and 
babbitt. But here is 2 trimmer that works fault- 
lessly, and needs to be oiled not oftener than 
once a month. 

Thomas M. Shields, of the Simonds Saw & 
Steel Co., was an interested spectator of the 
machinery. The mill is equipped throughout 





with Simonds saws—as is Mark Reed’s new mill 
at Shelton, Wash.; the new Stetson-Post opera- 
tion, Seattle; and the new Henry mill, Tacoma. 

The new Renton mill has the same organiza- 
tion as that of the Washington Lumber & Spar 
Co. at Darrington, Wash. Mr. Savage does his 
own logging. The company owns 125,000,000 
feet of old-growth forest at Newcastle, off to 
the eastward of Renton, containing exceptional 
fir and cedar, with about 15 percent of hem- 
lock; and it also owns 1,240 acres of Hoods 
Canal, containing practically all fir of mer- 
chantable grade. There is a towage rate of 88 
cents from Hoods Canai—so that an adequate 
supply of logs is assured for an indefinite period 
into the future. The company will make a 
specialty of car material, sills, decking and 
framing. It will draw its select common from 
the Hoods Canal timber, and a heavy proportion 
of clears from the Neweastle tracts. 

The new mill at Renton is a water operation, 
with rail connections. Railroad tracks skirt the 
edge of the mill site on one side of the plant; 
and on the other side are the company’s own 
docks and wharves, where deep-water vessels, 
entering Lake Washington through the ship 
canal, can load lumber for export to any port in 
the world. 


Small Reduction in Operating Costs 


NEw ORLEANS, La., April 27.—The cost state- 
ment issued by the Southern Pine Association, 
covering average cost per thousand feet, board 
measure, of producing and shipping lumber, 
indicates that mills reporting to the association 
experienced a small reduction in operating costs 
for February. The statement shows average 
costs for that month in 103 mills operated by 
92 concerns, of $24.29, this being the lowest fig- 
ure within the last twelve months, the nearest 
approach to that figure having been reported in 
August, 1924, when the average cost of 100 com- 
panies was $24.34. Of the 92 concerns report- 
ing for February, only 49 showed costs below 
the average of $24.29, the costs reported run 
ning from the lowest figure of $17.23 up to the 
highest, $49.23. Costs reported were hased on 
a total production by 103 mills, of 310,073,246 
feet of lumber. 
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Will the Lumber Industry Settle Down or Settle Up? 


(Continued from front page) 


from $4 to $5, and the logging and manufacturing 
costs from $16 to $20. 

During the next decade, those sections of the 
lumber industry which have now a low stumpage 
ratio will probably have a competitive advantage 
in proportionately greater economies in operat- 
ing costs and proportionately much greater in- 
creases in stumpage values. 

On the other hand these same facts will bring 
increasingly sharp competition from substitute 
materials. In cement, clay products and steel 
the raw material cost is itself a comparatively 
small item, rarely exceeding 10 percent, as 
against, for example, more than 60 percent in 
the best northern white pine. It is manifest 
that a period of general price decline, or, ex- 
pressed conversely, increase in the purchasing 
power of the dollar, will so far as production 
costs are concerned, help the substitutes more 
than it will lumber; and that within the lumber 
industry itself during such a period the timber 
owning operations are likely to be better off than 
the log-buying mills. 

Adjustment to Basic Conditions 

To the fundamental economic conditions af- 
fecting industry generally, the lumber industry 
—if it is wise—will adjust itself in so far as it is 
involved with the same basic facts. A period of 
gradually rising general prices, wages and costs 
is quite different from a period of declining prices, 
wages and costs. The former is no more ‘“nor- 
mal” than the latter. The producer is apt to 
look upon the former as normal; the consumer 
upon the latter. But mere viewpoints do not 
change facts. Stubbornly fighting an irrepres- 
sible tide may take courage,—but it doesn’t take 
sense! Many lessons during the last five years 
have been learned by many lumbermen; by some, 
more than others; but by all, sufficient to know 
that for every defiance of the ancient law of 
supply and demand there is a day of reckoning, 
—just as for every spree, there is the ‘‘morning 
after the night before.” 

Twenty-five years ago the average mill price 
of yellow pine lumber was between $10 and $11; 
of Douglas fir between $8.50 and $9, and of hem- 
lock between $11 and $12. During the fifteen 
years from 1900 to 1915, Douglas fir increased 
over 40 percent; yellow pine, 50 percent; hem- 
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lock, 60 percent, while commodities generally 
increased 20 percent. 

During the last ten years the net average mill 
realization has increased in Douglas fir over 85 
percent; in hemlock, 75 percent; and in yellow 
pine, 100 percent. General commodity prices 
have increased over 60 percent. 

In twenty-five years the average mill prices of 
lumber have advanced about 175 percent. Al- 
lowing for the change in the purchasing value of 
the American dollar, the lumber average today 
is between 40 and 50 percent higher than in 1900. 
This represents an average advance in stumpage 
realization of about $5 a thousand feet. The re- 
mainder represents increase in logging costs. 
Original yellow pine timber is conservatively 
worth from $10 to $15; Douglas fir from $3 to $5; 
northern white pine, over $25; oak, from $8 to 
$15. 

Comparison of Lumber Prices. 


A few years ago, in addressing the Southern 
Pine Association, I stated the opinion. based on 
an analysis of the industry’s development since 
1900, that by 1930 original southern pine timber 
would be worth $20; Douglas fir between $8 and 
$10, and within ten years thereafter, between $16 
and $18; and southern hardwoods between $17 
and $19. The facts so far have only confirmed 
that opinion. 
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If by the customary comparison of today’s 
prices with those of pre-war years it may be 
said that lumber prices are high, it is only fair 
also to say that over an indefinite future period, 
and for fundamental, economic causes, they will 
inevitably be higher. 

The futility of these popular comparisons is 
that they are based on 1914, not because it was 
a standard, but because it happened to be the 
year the war broke out. The comparisons are 
not scientific because predicated upon the as- 
sumption that depression. as in 1914, is the nor- 
mal condition in American industry. As well 
should we say that the ox-cart is the standard 
of speed; the file the standard of quality of 
music; or the ear-ache the standard of bodily 
comfort. These superficial comparisons may be 
convenient to those who are looking for facts to 
substantiate conclusions which they have al- 
ready drawn. But they have no fundamental 
meaning. The solemn fact is that the average 
mill realization on lumber in 1924 fell short of 
the average replacement value of the stumpage 
alone, not to speak of return on investment in 
the manufacturing enterprise. 


Conditions created by war are not normal. 
They rarely occur in times of peace. The lum- 
ber industry, in the last ten years, has become 
accustomed to an alternating ‘‘skyrocket’” and 
‘‘nose-dive” of lumber prices. The occasional 
“fat’’ year has made up for a succession of 
“lean” years. 


Discounting the Future 


Men are likely to discount the future in terms 
of the immediate past. There lies one of the 
greatest pitfalls confronting lumbermen today. 
The tendency in politics, both domestic and in- 
ternational, in finance, industry and commerce 
is toward stability, continuity and economy. In 
all lines of industry and commerce the present 
generation, except the ‘‘old-timers,’’ have be- 
come accustomed to thinking in terms of gradual 
increases in general price levels. The period of 
twenty-five years ending in 1920, was one of 
general price increase; just as the twenty-five- 
year period immediately preceding that was one 
of general price decline. During the last twenty- 
five years, thousands of enterprises, which would 
otherwise have failed, have been saved by the 
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mere appreciation in the value of accumulated 
inventories. The lumber industry itself knows 
the effect of the increase in value of its timber 
reserves during this period. Gradually increas- 
ing prices place a premium upon the*carrying of 
large inventories. Stable, or gradually declin- 
ing, prices encourage carrying of small inven- 
tories. Profitable business during the next ten 
or twenty years in industries generally will re- 
sult not from the fortuitous accident or chance, 
which has saved so many ‘‘business scalps’? and 
made so many fortunes during the last twenty- 
five years, but by economy in production, care- 
ful watching of inventories and stocks, close 
adaptation of supply to demand and efficient or- 
ganization for distribution. 


The retail lumber dealers will not’ carry as 
large stocks as formerly. They are today car- 
rying perhaps 3,000,000,000 feet less than a few 
years ago. The railroads are largely responsible 
for this result. Shippers prayed for more prompt 
car supply and more speedy transportation. 
They got both. Shipments which three years 
ago required fifty days in transit now require 
twenty. Those which then required two weeks 
are now delivered within one week. Retail yard 
stocks are today more promptly replaceable with 
desirable item assortments than at any time 
within the last twelve years. 


* sources of lumber production. 





No Exclusive Marketing Territory 

Furthermore no great lumber-consuming sec. 
tion may now be called an exclusive marketing 
territory of any one species or region. The 
eastern and northeastern States, annually using 
about 9,000,000,000 feet of lumber, draw from the 
south Atlantic States, the Gulf States, and the 
Pacific coast, in addition to local sources. The 
central and Lake States region consumes about 
9,000,000,000 feet each year from the South, the 
Pacific coast and the Lake States. The middle- 
western and prairie States, using 5,000,000,000 
feet annually, are supplied by southern pine, fir, 
the western pines, and lumber from the Lake 
States. 

Even some portions of the South, which annu- 
ally consume 7,000,000,000 feet, are now dividing 
their markets with California and the west 
Coast. The Rocky Mountain States, which use 
2,0000,000,000 feet, are supplied almost wholly by 
western lumber,—but this supply is in turn 
drawn from the fir region, the Inland Empire, 
California, Arizona, New Mexico, and Colorado, 
The Pacific coast States themselves are prac- 
tically the only exclusive market for Pacific 
coast lumber; and there again the competition 
for the principal trade, which is in California, 
draws fir, California pine, and redwood into 
sharp competition. 

Over 60 percent of the lumber is today con- 
sumed in territories which can easily and quickly 
draw their supplies from three or more principal 
This condition is 
a fundamental reason for national lumber size 
and grade standards. Without them the distri- 
bution of all species in some markets, and of 
some species in most markets, will be under un- 
necessary handicap; and lumber, as a whole, will 
be at a constantly increasing disadvantage in 
its competition with substitutes for the main- 
tenance and extension of lumber markets. 

National Lumber Movement 

The question has been frequently asked by 
lumbermen, often with a note of anxiety: “If 
the industry is unable to make money during 
two successive $5,000,000,000 construction years, 
what can be expected in ordinary years when 
construction has reached a normal level?” 

During the last two years the production of 
lumber has averaged between 36,000,000,000 and 
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38,000,000,000 feet. But the average annual con- 
sumption including exports has been approxi- 
mately 43,000,000,000 feet. This is probably as 
large a volume of lumber consumption as in any 
year in the history of the lumber industry. Dur- 
ing the last twenty-eight months the average 
time in transit of lumber shipments from mill to 
market has been reduced from an average of 
forty to sixty days to about fifteen days. The 
average volume of lumber in transit is today 
about 4,000,000,000 feet less than it was three 
years ago. Similarly, because of ease and 
promptness of replacement of retail yard stocks, 
the retailers, anticipating their requirements 
now about fifty days instead of four to six 
months, have reduced their aggregate yard 
stocks by 3,0000,000,000 or 4,000,000,000 feet. 


Again, the stock reports of principal sawmills 
in both softwoods and hardwoods, report average 
reductions in mill stocks, as compared with two 
years ago, of from 15 to 30 percent, not includ- 
ing any changes in the average lumber stocks 
carried by industrial consuming plants. 

The aggregate of lumber consumed in the 
United States in about the last two years and a 
half, and not represented by current production 
in the sawmills, is therefore between 10,000,000,- 
000 and 12,000,000,000 feet. Allowing for import 


and export balances, this means that the average 
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annual consumption of lumber during this period 
has been between 42,000,000,000 and 43,000,000,000 
feet, aS against the average annual production 
of from 36,000,000,000 to 38,000,000,000 feet. But 
now this ‘‘slack’’ has been absorbed. From now 
on the current consumption of lumber should, 
unless the demand is artificially distorted by 
speculative buying and auction selling, be more 
closely reflected in the current demand upon 
sawmills for replacement of retail yard and in- 
dustrial stocks. 


Seasonal Variations in Lumber Demand 


For this reason, maintenance of stability in 
the lumber trade requires that seasonal fluctua- 
tions in the use of lumber for building and other 
purposes be eliminated, so far as possible, in 
order, throughout the year, to equalize the lum- 
ber movement and hence the demand upon the 
sawmills for mill shipments. These variations 
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rial is most readily available at the sawmills, but 
when the railroads can borrow money at the 
lowest interest rates from the banks. 

One of the most important aids which the lum- 
ber industry can give to its own stability and 
profit during the next several years will be the 
development of a demand and a buying policy 
among the railroads and industrial buyers, and 
in foreign markets, which will supplement the 
periods of relatively low domestic demand for 
lumber for building purposes. This can be done 
if undertaken as a fundamental trade promo- 
tion movement in the lumber trade. Unless it is 
done, with some measure of success, either the 
sawmills, as a whole, will in ordinary years have 
to hold in mill stocks a substantial portion of 
current production during the low months; or 
materially reduce the average output; or else 
force a large volume of lumber upon a reluctant 
market, which in turn means the substitution of 
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may be offset in part by compensating changes 
in industrial, railroad and especially export de- 
mand. But they will likely continue the most 
important single factor in determining the vol- 
ume of lumber movement. 


The direct consumption demand for building 
lumber, for the country as a whole, is highest in 
May, namely, 11 percent of the total yearly vol- 
ume, and the lowest in January, at 6 percent. 
Thirty-two percent of the total retail lumber 
business for building purposes is booked in three 
months, namely, April to June; 58 percent during 
the six months from March to August; 75 percent 
during the eight months from March to October; 
and the remaining 25 percent of the year’s busi- 
ness during the four months from November 
through February. ‘These relations, of course, 
vary in different sections of the country with 
changes in climatic and other conditions. In the 
north Atlantic States nearly 45 percent of the 
year’s retail business is booked during four 
months, from March to June, while in the Pa- 
cific coast States only 36 percent of the year’s 
business is done during the same period. 


The greatest degree of variation in the sea- 
sonal building operation is in the Rocky Moun- 
tain States, followed in order by the north At- 
lantic, central and middlewestern States. The 
southern States and the Pacific coast show the 
least seasonal variations. In the north Atlantic 
States, representing one of the largest markets, 
the average seasonal variation in building activ- 
ity is about 36 percent. In the middlewestern 
States, 20 percent; and in the Pacific coast, only 
15 percent. Concerted effort to reduce seasonal 
variations in building operations has been under 
way for three years, initiated at the instance of 
President Harding and promoted through the 
Department of Commerce. The lumber industry 
should continue its codperation with these activi- 
ties from the success of which it will generally 
benefit. . 


Should Develop Consumer Buying Policy 


At times there has been concerted buying, oc- 
casionally by groups of retail dealers; more fre- 
quently by purchasing agents: and sometimes 
concerted buying boycotts. Aside from consid- 
erations of legalify, these facts have materially 
added to the artificial irregularity of the lumber 
movement, and to excessive price variations. 
Some large consumers have fallen into the prac- 
tice of buying an entire year’s lumber require- 
ments within a period of three to six months. 
Others, like the railroads, frequently buy lum- 
ber, not when an ample supply of railroad mate- 
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speculation for stability, and irregularity in op- 
erations and employment. 


Mechanism of Lumber Distribution 


There are now about fifteen hundred whole- 
sale dealers engaged in lumber distribution. 
Probably more than one thousand lumber manu- 
facturing companies sell their product, in part 
or whole, direct to the lumber trade. There is 
a large, but uncertain, number of lumber com- 
mission men and brokers who do not take title 
to the lumber which they buy, but act only as 
agent for the manufacturer, wholesaler, retailer 
or consumer. There are less than ten sales or- 
ganizations or selling agencies owned by groups 
of sawmills and selling their output. 

There are perhaps, therefore, four thousand 
individual agencies, customarily engaged in the 
wholesale distribution of lumber in the domestic 
trade of the United States. Some are big; some 
small. Some handle large and well-assorted 
stocks; some only boards and dimension. Some 
have capital and credit; some have neither. 
Some have knowledge of lumber; some do not. 
Some sell lumber they have already bought; 
some buy lumber they have already sold. Some 
guarantee grades and submit shipments 
promptly, upon complaint, to official inspection; 
some assume no responsibility, refuse inspection 
and decline arbitration. Some ship lumber only 
on signed orders; others, who can not conve- 
niently find a purchaser before shipment, put 
their lumber on wheels or in cargo and trust to 
luck. Some inquire about customers’ credit be- 
fore shipping; others, after. Some ship promptly 
whatever they have sold; others ship that which 
has not gone up in price. Some refuse cancela- 
tion of bona fide orders; others submit, without 
protest, to indiscriminate cancelations. 


Grades Should Be Uniform 


Some carefully ship association standard 
grades and sizes; others, a little more; and 
others a little less. Some ship any grades and 
any sizes, and take their chances with the buy- 
ers’ watchfulness. Some carefully assort their 
grades; others ship No. 2 and better, which, 
being interpreted, means nothing. Some sell 
uniformly well manufactured lumber, made out 
of good timber and carefully graded: others sell 
lumber of uniformly poor manufacture, made out 
of poor timber and not graded at all. 

In the lumber business this is called compe- 
tition. In other professions it would be called 
comic opera! The question is before the house: 
Is the lumber industry going to settle down or 
settle up? 





Asking a question doesn’t answer it. “A fool 
ean ask questions a wise man can’t answer,” 
said the professor to an inquiring student; to 
which the student replied that he guessed that 
must be the reason why he failed in his ‘‘exams.” 
Raising issues and leaving them suspended in 
mid-air is a favorite occupation of charlatans 
and agitators; raising them and answering them 
wrong, of demagogs and quacks; raising them 
and answering them right, of lawyers,—and 
other wise men! 

Inasmuch, seriously, as I have questioned the 
soundness of certain conditions which now pre- 
vail in lumberdom, may I suggest some possible 
lines of constructive action, and briefly a few 
reasons therefor. Some of them will be popular. 
Others will not. Some will be easy; others hard; 
some superficial; but most are fundamental. 
Whatever they may be, I commend them with- 
out apology to the consideration of everyone in 
the lumber industry, who is old-fashioned 
enough to believe that two and two still equals 
four; that the sun always rises before it sets; 
and that whatever goes up must come down, If 
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in your judgment any of them deserve further 
consideration I suggest that they be referred for 
that purpose to the suitable committees or 
agencies of the lumber trade. 

Industrial Facts 

Facts, facts about current changes in relation 
of supply and demand, about stocks and produc- 
tion, export movement, and trade tendencies, are 
always an outstanding need in the lumber trade, 
among buyers and sellers alike. 

The associations are fast filling this gap. 
They would fill it more quickly and more com- 
pletely if the lumber manufacturers generally 
would coéperate with them more promptly in the 
establishment of uniform methods of reporting 
and publishing current lumber facts. 

But the mere possession of facts is not enough. 
In fact, in practical effect it is nothing, unless 
the facts and the truths to which they point are 
put to work. Lumber manufacturers, in this 
respect, have sometimes shown some progress, 
but usually none too much. 

Financial exigencies, carrying charges, bond 
interest, expiring timber cutting rights, preser- 
vation of mill organizations, maintenance of con- 
tinuous employment, are obvious concrete fac- 
tors, separate from current trade conditions, on 
the strength of which the operating policies of 
many lumber manufacturing enterprises have 
been and will be determined. But far too much 
of lumber operating policy is determined not by 
facts but by opinions; or by the vain hope,— 
which springs eternal,—that in periods of threat- 
ening depression, the law of supply and demand 
may not work. 

The industry indeed needs more information, 
but principally it needs intelligent attention to 
facts already known and courageous conduct ac- 
cordingly. A wise man with a sack of potatoes 
with a hole in it does not keep the sack full by 
putting in more potatoes, but by patching the 
hole! 

Economics of Lumber Price 


In September, 1917, in an article entitled ‘“‘The 
Price Problem in the Lumber Industry,’’ pub- 
lished in the American Economic Review, the 
recognized organ of the profession of economics 
in the United States, appeared the following 
statements,—true in principle now as they were 
then: 

“If increased costs can not be shifted, the in- 
vestment * * * naturally becomes. rela- 
tively unattractive, and the owner may be ex- 
pected to liquidate his investment in favor of 
a more profitable enterprise as fast as the 
price of lumber will permit. Such pressure for 
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early conversion of standing timber has caused 
much waste.” 

* * * “Standing timber, the beneficiary 
in the long run of unusual prosperity in the 
lumber industry, is likewise the victim of the 
industry’s adversity. This is why the success 
of forest conservation in the United States is 
dependent fundamentally upon the prices of 
lumber.”’ 

* * * “during 1915, in a single marketing 
territory in the Southwest, an increase accu- 
mulated in yard stocks of but little more than 
1 percent was accompanied by a decline of 
more than 10 percent in price.” 

*. * * “The great bulk of softwood struc- 
tural lumber still encounters a relatively in- 
elastic demand. A slight relative overproduc- 
tion regularly has resulted in a great decline in 
price. This fundamental characteristic of lum- 
ber prices is one of the most decisive factors 
to be considered in the determination of a pub- 
lic policy whereby a stable condition of the 
lumber industry may be maintained.” 


Flexibility of Production 


It is a noteworthy fact that the production of 
lumber by the sawmills is not well adjusted to 
current changes in lumber demand and lumber 
movement. In the South, for instance, small 
mill output is frequently speeded up during the 
winter months, merely because it is winter, this 
being a period of comparative idleness from ag- 
ricultural employment. Stocks are sometimes 
accumulated, pending the customary spring in- 
crease in demand in March and April. In the 
last three years an increased tendency has been 
apparent, aided by favorable weather and trans- 
portation conditions, to move this lumber during 
the winter months, contributing to an over-sat- 
uration of supply during a period of ordinarily 
reduced demand and consumption. 

Generally speaking, the financial control of the 
volume and assortment of the lumber output of 
the small sawmills is in the hands of the whole- 
sale lumber dealers. In some cases it is true 
these sawmills force the wholesaler, reluctantly, 
to move stock on to an already saturated mar- 
ket. In far too many cases, however, the whole- 
salers have failed to exercise responsible finan- 
cial control over the volume and assortment of 
either their production or their shipments. In 
some instances, wholesale dealers have even 
urged small sawmills to increase output and 
shipments during periods of depressed demand. 

This persistent forcing of common lumber on 
an unwilling market manifestly tends to keep 
the market in a chronic, over-loaded condition. 
This in turn forces mills, particularly those with 
fixed financial obligations, to manufacture a 
greater volume of profitably salable high-grade 
lumber out of good logs, to make up for the un- 
profitableness of the market in the common 
grades. 

Consignment Business 

Orderly merchandising furthermore means the 
elimination of consignment business. Reluctance 
to admit it does not change the fact. Transit 
cars and cargoes may be a convenient means of 
shifting the burden of proof; but their net effect 
is to convert lumber selling into an auction. 
Consignment business perhaps can not be 
stopped, but it can be reduced, controlled and 
directed. The control must be exercised at the 
source. This may require on the part of manu- 
facturers, individually or collectively, more pil- 
ing space at the sawmills, or at concentration 
points, or at distributing centers; more working 
capital, and more credit. But primarily, it re- 
quires more thorough knowledge of the indus- 
try’s salable stocks, greater determination to sell 
only when there is a buyer, and less anxiety 
over reduced order files (which is a natural, and 
no doubt a normal, characteristic of the changed 
conditions in lumber distribution). 


Green Lumber 


Efficient merchandising under these circum- 
stances means also that the industry stop the 
policy of forcing upon the buyer what the mill 
wants to produce, and that, so far as practicable, 
it make and sell what the consumer wants to 
buy. It means more dry lumber and less green 
lumber. 

The advantages not only of uniformity and 
standardization in grades, sizes and manufac- 
ture, but also of refinement, will be even greater 
hereafter than heretofore. No single mill, no 
small group of mills, operating in any species or 
any region, no matter how precise and careful 
may be their manufacture, refinement and grad- 
ing, can fully supply, at all times, the entire re- 
quirements of their customers,—assuming that 
their trade is broadly representative of all the 
principal classes of lumber consumption, namely, 
construction, railroad, agricultural and indus- 
trial. 

Any group of mills, manufacturing a superior 


product, are at a disadvantage unless the con- 
suming trade which uses their lumber can be 
substantially assured of being able to secure 
promptly, at any time, a good assortment of dry 
stocks. If these can be supplied by only a few 
mills some of the time, and not by the region 
generally, all of the time, that species will al- 
ways be at a merchandising disadvantage. Since 
the dealers and consumers do not themselves 
normally carry large stocks, they will naturally 
favor those lumber manufacturers, and those 
species, which, collectively, are able at all times 
to supply the trade requirements promptly. 
For the sume reason, those regions organized 
to furnish dry lumber will, in the next few 
years, have a substantial advantage over re- 
gions that may be relied upon only for the ship- 
ment of green or partially seasoned lumber. As 
long as the custom of the retail yards and of in- 
dustrial buyers was to anticipate requirements, 
receive shipments and pile lumber stocks suffi- 
cient for several months, this, perhaps, was not 
important. ut the present custom, and one 
which is likely to continue indefinitely, is one 
of relatively small stocks, quick turnover, and 
the average period in pile in hands of the dealer 
or industrial Consumer is less than fifty days in 
many parts of the country; in some cases is less 
than thirty days; and in some communities, at 
some times, the movement of lumber is almost 
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continuous from originating sawmill to the con- 
struction job. 


Substitutes Encouraged by Green Stock 


Green lumber has become one of the most ef- 
fectual encouragements to the substitution of 
clay products for lumber. Formerly, when the 
average time between the sawmill and the build- 
ing job included an average of fifty days in 
transit and three months in pile in retail yards, 
this fact was of less importance. The lumber, 
as delivered on the job, was usually dry. 3ut 
now, in many important markets, that condition 
is fundamentally changed. The average time in 
transit from mill to yard is about fifteen days; 
the average storage in retail yards from twenty 
to thirty-six days, and in the active building 
season, much less. 

One of our building-code engineers recently 
reported from Florida the building ot a small 
apartment, in which the lumber and timber 
framing was installed within seventy-two hours 
from the time that the timber,—southern yel- 
low pine,—was on the stump. 

Green lumber shipments from sawmills to re- 
tail yards is one thing. Green lumber deliveries 
from retail yards to building jobs is another 
thing. If the shipment of green lumber from 
the sawmills as a natural consequence of the 


changed conditions of lumber distribution, re. 
sults in the delivery of green lumber to the 
building job, then the lumber trade must find 
some other way to furnish dry lumber to the 
consuming public. If the retailers will not do it, 
the manufacturers must. If the lumber trade 
can not substantially solve the problem of green 
lumber on the building job, the architects and 
the building code officials will solve it. They are 
already making progress in that direction. 


Common Grades 


To combat successfully the competition with 
substitutes, common grades of lumber will grad- 
ually have to be worked into many more uses 
where select grades have heretofore been used; 
or else more and more of these traditional lum- 
ber uses will drift to other materials. The blan- 
dishments of steel, concrete, metal, fiber and 
clay products, and patent materials offered to 
replace lumber in customary uses, are enticing, 
are supported by concerted propaganda, and in 
many instances are effective where they should 
not be. To try to force the use of select lumber 
at high prices where common lumber at low 
prices will do, will simply lose markets for any 
kind of lumber. 

Common grades of lumber will be in ample 
supply indefinitely in this country. A con- 
stantly increasing proportion of the aggregate 
lumber supply will come from mills operating in 
small second growth or inferior timber, which 
contains little of the select and clear grades. It 
is already manifest that the future lumber mer- 
chandising problem will involve not the select 
grades of lumber, which will be available in 
gradually decreasing volume, but of the com- 
mon grades, which at relatively lower prices, 
will have to be substituted for the higher grades 
which have heretofore been used. A single spe- 
cific illustration will suffice, that, namely of a 
large eastern factory which for thirty years had 
used clear poplar for crating. The poplar cost 
$130 a _ thousand. Determination had _ been 
reached to discard lumber and use fiber contain- 
ers. A demonstration of the suitability of red 
cedar for the purposes in question resulted in 
the exclusive use of cedar, at one-third of the 
previous cost of poplar, and at a net monetary 
advantage to the factory during the first year of 
over $100,000. 

The better refinement of common lumber for 
use in gradual substitution for select grades for 
many uses, is a manufacturing and merchandis- 
ing problem of first magnitude for those whose 
interest in the lumber industry is due to an in- 
tention to stay in it and not to a determination 
to get out of it. 

Lumber Stocks 

Aside, however, from considerations of dry- 
ness and refinement, the lumber manufacturers, 
if primary distribution is to be efficient, must 
equip themselves to carry in their own owner- 
ship, either individually or collectively, and pref- 
erably at points of production, larger stocks of 
sawn lumber than heretofore. The railroads are 
carrying less lumber in transit; the retailers less 
lumber in stock; and the industrial trade gen- 
erally smaller supplies than heretofore. These 
conditions are basic, and will continue as long as 
transportation service is prompt and financial 
conditions sound. 

Where the industry’s reserve stocks are lo- 
cated is not so important as that they be carried 
in an ownership and control, financially inter- 
ested in the maintenance of reasonable equi- 
librium between supply and demand; capable of 
keeping in constant touch with the current facts 
about stocks on hand and volume of lumber 
movement; and financially able to act accord- 
ingly. This involves, to be sure, serious ques- 
tions of financial strength, working capital, bor- 
rowing ability, and the confidence of banks in 
the probability of intelligent and orderly mer- 
chandising—a type of confidence, it may be said, 
which neither in the lumber industry, nor in any 
other, may be secured by cultivating the prac- 
tice of making shipments unsold on consignment. 


Short Length Lumber Distribution 


Great variations exist in short lengths market- 
ing practice in various regions. Differences be- 
tween regions and species are due to natural 
differences in quality of timber, in the frequency 
of occurrence of characteristic defects and in 
methods of manufacture. This, however, does 
not account for the wide diversity of practice 
among mills within the same regions, as dis- 
closed in the comprehensive reports recently re- 
ceived by the Central Committee on Lumber 
Standards. 

Wide variations in short length percentages 
included in customary shipping practice, prevail 
in many regions, the most uniform shipping 
practice in any species being found in northern 
pine, western pine, and on the west Coast. but 
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the price variations as between selected long 
lengths and short lengths are even more striking. 
The reported differences in price between se- 
lected lengths and short lengths in the first 
quarter of this year were, by averages, as fol- 
lows: 


Southern pine, common grades............. $ 6.80 
Southern pine, select grades........ccsccce 13.60 
Northern hemlock, common grades......... 6.40 
Northern hemlock, select grades........... 12.90 
Northern pine, common grades............. 5.00 
Northern pine, select grades.............0.. 28.30 
Western pine, common grades.............. 4.90 
Western pine, select grades............ece0. 15.40 
Douglas fir, common grades............e00. 5.20 
Douglas tir, Select Srades. .....cccccevcvcecce 9.20 


The widest variations were reported from the 
Douglas fir region. The differential between 
specified lengths and short lengths in common 
grades of Douglas fir varied between $1.50 and 
$10; in western pine between $1 and $8; in south- 
ern yellow pine between $3 and $13.50; hemlock 
between $3 and $10; while in northern pine, re- 
ports, covering over 90 percent of the produc- 
tion, showed a prevailing differential of $5 a 
thousand feet. 

A similar comparison of the differential be- 
tween specified lengths and short lengths, in the 
select grades, showed an equally wide variation. 
For example, in southern yellow pine the re- 
ported differential ranged between $5 and $25; in 
northern hemlock between $6 and $18; and on 
the west Coast, between $3 and $15; and in 
northern pine, between $20 and $30. 


Percentages of Shorts in Random Shipments 


Based on the reported percentages of short 
lengths included in ‘‘random’”’ shipments, a 
mathematical comparison of the reported price 
differentials between selected lengths and ran- 
dom lengths show short lengths to have been in- 
eluded in mixed lengths shipments in the com- 
mon grades alone, at prices varying on the av- 
erage from $5 in northern pine to $12 in Douglas 
fir, and $14 in western pine, less than the corre- 
sponding prices of long lengths. In a consider- 
able number of instances the prices for random 
lengths, compared with the corresponding prices 
for specified lengths, even show that nothing 
whatever has been realized on the ‘“short- 
lengths’”’ included in mixed-length shipments. 

To illustrate: A thousand feet of specified 
long lengths may be sold for $30; a thousand 
feet of random lengths of the same item, in- 
eluding 15 percent of short lengths, for $25. The 
85 percent of long lengths charged in at the 
price of specified long lengths, namely $30, is 
$25.50. In other words, the price of the 850 feet 
of long lengths (at the stated long-lengths price) 
is greater than the thousand feet of random 
lengths, at the stated random-lengths price. 
This is not an illustration over-drawn. It is a 
frequent, although fortunately not an average, 
condition, as shown in these reports. Short 
lengths, thus disposed of, are not merchandised. 
They are thrown away. A Vermont Yankee was 
once asked what folks up his way did to spend 
the long winter evenings; to which he replied, 
“Sometimes we sit by the fireside and think, 
and sometimes we sit by the fireside.”’ 


Profitable Disposal of Short Lengths 


sillions of feet annually of short lengths un- 
avoidably result from the lumber manufacturing 
and machining processes. They must be either 
sold or wasted. If sold, someone must buy them. 
The disposal of short lengths is, to be sure, a 
challenge to merchandising skill. But the last 
word in short lengths distribution is not said by 
the manufacturer who declines to ship specified 
lengths, at any time or at any price, even when 
he has them; or by the retail dealer who declares 
himself in favor of ‘‘maximum distribution of 
lumber through the retail yard’? and then re- 
fuses to assume any responsibility for marketing 
the short lengths; or by the consumer who buys 
long lengths from the retail yard, and a saw 
with which to cut them into short lengths on 
the job. 


The profitable sale of short lengths is in the 
long run to be found, not by forcing them where 
they are not wanted, nor by relying upon the 
initiative of local retail dealers—-for it will 
always be more convenient to handle longs than 
shorts, and even lengths than odd lengths—but 
by creating a consumer demand; by gradually 
establishing short length lumber as a _ staple 
lumber product, as it should be, and not as a 
mere sawmill byproduct as it now is. This can 
be done more promptly when the retail dealers 
Zenerally pass on to the consumer the full 
benefit of the lower prices for short lengths at 
which they can buy them from the mills. Short 
lengths will never be established as a standard 
lumber item unless there is a price inducement, 
and the price inducement must reach the con- 
Sumer and not stop with the retail dealer. 


Odd Length Lumber 

One of the greatest leaks in present lumber 
manufacture and merchandising is the tradi- 
tional rejection of odd lengths and odd widths. 
Elaborate mill studies in various species indi- 
cate that standard mill and marketing practice 
admitting odd and even dimensions, would in- 
crease the marketable ‘recovery from average 
logs by from 12 to 18 percent. In timber worth 
$15 on the stump this means $2 to $3 a thousand 
feet in raw material costs alone. 

Swedish manufacturers make and European 
consumers use lumber cut to even and odd foot 
lengths; even and odd inch widths; and in nar- 
row stock even half inch widths. They have 
learned it. So will we. It took time and edu- 
cation for them. So will it for us. Producers, 
distributers and consumers benefited there. So 
will they here. The time is not ripe for general 
odd length and odd width practice. It is ripe 
for a few courageous manufacturers to make a 
beginning. If they do, the trade will follow. If 
they do not, the trade will not lead. 


Consolidations and Selling Organization 


The capacity for intelligent self-control in the 
lumber industry would be strengthened by wisely 
planned financial consolidations. Such consoli- 
dations were contemplated years ago, but de- 
ferred in deference to governmental opinion. 
Experience and accumulated public understand- 
ing of fundamental factors in the conservation 
of natural resources, and certain clarifying de- 
cisions of the courts in the last fifteen years, 
have brought about a more considerate under- 
standing and official and public attitude, re- 
flected, it may be presumed, in the administra- 
tive policy of Government. Numerous such in- 
dications from responsible sources may be cited. 

So long as financial consolidations do not have 
the effect of substantially impairing competi- 
tion, to the detriment of public welfare, it is 
not likely that they will be opposed; or if op- 
posed, that the opposition would be effective 


Financial consolidations in lumber manufac- 
ture and manufacturers’ selling agencies, in 
lumber distribution, are. practicai only among 
mills having substantially similar manufactur- 
ing facilities, cutting timber of identical species 
and of equal quality, into similar assortments of 
items, of uniform standards of size and grading 
and subject to inspection under identical grad- 
ing rules. Among mills in which the mainte- 
nance of these conditions of manufacture is de- 
pendable, the building up of public prestige and 
a proportionate preference in demand and price 
for their lumber of uniformly high standard of 
quality, manufacture and refinement, may prob- 
ably be. best accomplished through manufactur- 
ers’ joint selling organizations in some con- 
venient form. Larger average selling organiza- 
tions would add to the skill, intelligence and 
service in lumber distribution. But among mills, 
be they large or small, in which these sub- 
stantially uniform conditions of manufacture do 
not exist, joint selling organizations would be 
doomed from the outset. Among them lies the 
richest future field for the lumber wholesaler— 
and it is a large field. 


Maintenance of Lumber Standards 


Finally, stability and profitableness of the lum- 
ber industry, and conservative use of its re- 
sources, will be promoted by constant adherence 
to publicly recognized lumber size and grading 
standards, representing, if you please, the best 
manufacturing and merchandising practice of 
the lumber trade, and not the poorest which it 
ean force the public to accept. 

Probably 85 percent of the lumber industry’s 
aggregate output of both softwoods and hard- 
woods is economically capable of standardiza- 
tion. Good progress in that direction has been 
made. But it is important that the lumber 
standards be applied more in practice and less 
in conversation! Lumber standardization does 
not consist of agreeing in conference to a ship- 
lap standard of %3-inch and in practice shipping 





rights. 





WE HAVE MADE PROGRESS— 


In religion when the churches begin to respect each other’s opinions. 

In politics when men take democracy seriously enough to go to the polls. 
In business when no deal is considered profitable until both are profited. 
In art when lust is no longer permitted to masquerade in art’s garments. 
In entertainment when the laugh without smut pays best at the box office. 
In industry when men are as anxious about responsibilities as about 


In education when we train youth to make a life—not just a living. 








either in the courts or in public opinion. The 
basic intent of the antitrust acts is to secure 
the maintenance of free, fair, and equal com- 
petition. Such condition of competition is not 
dependent upon the multiplication of competing 
units. Competition is not fair or free if it is 
not equal. Competition can not be equal be- 
tween competitors of such widely different finan- 
cial strength, sales facilities and bargaining 
power, as exists today between the four thou- 
sand separate, individual units, which are con- 
stantly seeking business in common markets. 

The fundamental, economic conception of com- 
petition depends not upon the number of com- 
petitors, but upon their bargaining abilities. 
Four hundred, perhaps even one hundred 
agencies for the wholesale distribution of lum- 
ber, each having substantial financial resources 
and the ability to sell lumber or to withhold 
it from sale; having substantially similar mer- 
chandising facilities and services, would main- 
tain among the various marketing territories a 
condition of competition in the wholesale dis- 
tribution of lumber more nearly equal, more fair 
and more free, than has ever heretofore existed 
in the lumber trade. 

Competition and Conservation 

As with merchandising organizations, owned 
or controlled by groups of manufacturers, so 
with financial consolidations of lumber manu- 
facturing plants or of sawmills together with 
their timber reserves! To the extent to which 
they may be worked out in good faith, in the 
interest of economy of operation, stability of 
lumber movement, continuity of operation and 
maintenance of dependable employment, to that 
extent will they contribute not alone to the 
profitableness of the industry itself, but also to 
the conservation of national resources and to 
the promotion of public interests. 


}i-inch; or in urging the observance of standard 
sizes by others and then seeking trade by offer- 
ing lumber a little wider and thicker; or by 
publishing certain provisions in the grading 
rules and then shipping something else. I am 
not saying that these things should not be done. 
I don’t know. I simply say that to do them 
does not establish lumber standards; that with- 
out common standards lumber competition will 
not be efficient, intelligent or fair; that without 
efficient, intelligent, and fair competition there 
will be no stability; that without stability there 
will be no profits; and without profits there will 
be no dividends. Two and two equals four. The 
sun rises before it sets; and whatever goes up 
must come down. 

Lumber standardization is a question not of 
practicability, but of willingness. The efficient 
manufacturers of good lumber, who fail to sup- 
port the American Lumber Standards, are 
merely permitting the market standing of the 
industry and the price which the public pays 
for its products, to be determined by the in- 
ferior products of less efficient competitors. 

If the timber owners and lumber manufactur- 
ers, who, in the aggregate, have billions of 
dollars in investments which may be profitably 
recovered only through the processes of manu- 
facture and sale of lumber, are not willing to 
establish and observe a common system, if you 
please, of weights and measures for the lumber 
industry, and of sound and orderly practice in 
the manufacture, grading and distribution of 
their products, it is idle for them to expect 
someone else to do for the lumber industry what 
it ean and should do for itself. The stockholders 
of the lumber companies will pay the bill if the 
industry fails. They, together with the lumber 
consuming public, will receive rich dividends if 
the industry succeeds. 
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Pacific Coast Forestry Research 





A year ago the Western Forestry & Conservation 
Association initiated the Pacific coast project, 
unique in American forest history, of large-scale 
forestry research on a codperative plan to afford 
both the basis of future management by the par- 
ticipating companies and a regional study of for- 
estry requirements for the benefit of all private and 
public interests involved. Given a very large and 
suitable area of cut-over land, representing varying 
natural conditions and varying past treatment, 
with its exact history known, and also with varia- 
tion of present operating methods to observe, it was 
believed possible to arrive at a more comprehensive 
and reliable knowledge of necessary fundamentals 
than has ever been afforded by the facilities avail- 
able to past students of the problems involved. 

This work was financed coéperatively by seven 
progressive Pacific coast companies affording 
widely distributed representative conditions—the 
Michigan-California Lumber Co., in the Sierra pine 
type; the Shevlin-Hixon Co., in the drier eastern 
Oregon pine region; and, for fir conditions, the 
Hammond and Booth-Kelly companies, in Oregon, 
and the St. Paul & Tacoma, Weyerhaeuser and 
West Fork Logging operations in Washington, com- 
pleting a chain to the Canadian line. Altogether 
about 130,000 acres of cut-over land were investi- 
gated and classified, with appropriate studies of re- 
production, growth-rate, logging methods, brush 
disposal and fire control, by technically trained for- 
esters having also long practical experience in the 
region. 

The season’s work was successful far beyond 
anything expected. The whole theory of fir refor- 
estation seems shown to require revision ; partly as 
long suspected and partly as indicated by new dis- 
coveries. Results of investigations in western pine 
are not equally novel, but more the acquiring of 
proof to support previous doubt of some theories 
that have been too positively advanced on too nar- 
row observation. 


Erroneous Past Beliefs About Fir 


For many years foresters have widely accepted 
the belief concerning Douglas fir that little can be 
expected from wind-blown seed and that most re- 
production is from ground-stored seed that germi- 
nates immediately after the advent of light through 
logging or destruction of the old stand by fire. Con- 
sequently the following axioms have also been gen- 
erally accepted as foundational: 


1. That broadcast burning should be immediate, 
else there will be destruction of the main seedling 
crop that starts the first spring and summer. 


2. That if the burning is prompt, and further 
fire prevented, such immediate starting of a seed- 
ling crop may be relied on, with growth and yield 
tables calculated accordingly for given periods 
after logging. Evidence of this was believed to be 
afforded by apparently even-aged second growth 
stands on old natural burns, especially since there 
was unwillingness to credit these to wind-blown 
seed. 

3. That seed trees are not necessary if the first 
sprouting from stored seed escapes fire, but in 
case it does not escape, they are the only assurance 
of reforestation. 

4. That fir seed is not carried far by wind, so 
little dependence can be placed on surrounding 
forest. 

5. That if, on the one hand, the above re- 
quirements are met, prompt and adequate restock- 
ing is to be expected, while on the other hand if 
they are not met, but several recurring fires destroy 
the first seeding and there are insufficient surviving 
seed trees throughout the area, the land is ‘‘devas- 
tated’ unless expensive planting is resorted to. 

Upon the above general beliefs have been built 
up policies of silviculture urged to be imposed upon 
fir operators, policies of appraising cut-over land 
values, and calculations of financial return from 
private reforestation. 


Facts Proved or Indicated by Research 


Some of the above seemed plausible, but much 
had grown open to doubt. The investigations now 
enable saying quite positively : 

1. Immediate restocking from stored seed by 


no means always follows, whether there is burning 
or not. 


2. Hence it can not be predicted with much 
certainty, even if every rule now known is fol- 
lowed, that there will be a given crop at any given 
time after logging. 


3. The period required for adequate restocking 
(enough to enable satisfactory crop calculations) 
may be anywhere from the first summer after log- 
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ging to 15 years or more. It seems most commonly 
to be from 5 to 12 years. 


4. But no matter how badly the ground is 
treated in logging, or how repeatedly burned dur- 
ing not too long a period of years, quite a number 
of new seedlings appear nearly every year. If fire 
is kept out from any given time onward, a few 
years will restock the land. 


5. This appears to be what was really the nat- 
ural process. The supposed even-aged stands on 
old burns turn out, on close investigation, not to 
be even-aged but to have been established gradually 
during a 10- to 15-year period, or longer—a few 
seedlings every year (with occasional skips for 
poor seed years or summers that killed tender 
plants in infancy) until the ground became covered 
too thickly for later ones to stand the shade. 


6. Probably this results from nearly annual 
thin sprinkling of wind-blown seed traveling long 
distances in the same violent dry east and north 
winds which are admirably adapted to opening the 
cones and making the seeds very light. Which is 
a very different process from the nearby seed-fall 
from trees kept under observation by foresters, or 
indicated by the prompt seedlings appearing close 
to the trees, 

7. There is strong reason to doubt the stored 
seed theory, on the simple ground that while light 
is essential to continued growth, it is not essential 
to germination, hence it is probable that most of 
the seed reaching the ground in the old forest finds 
sufficient warmth, air and moisture to sprout, al- 
though it then dies. If so, it is not stored at all, 
except that which falls the last autumn before win- 
ter logging, and this would not survive -spring 
burning. 

8. Then restocking of fir cut-over lands seems to 
result occasionally from such previous autumn’s 
seed-fall if it was a secd year and if the ground is 
not burned, but more usually from wind-blown 
seed. 

9. Very possibly there is usually sufficient seed 
supply from either or both sources, also prompt 
sprouting, but sometimes most of the seedlings are 
killed in infancy by heat or dryness. 


10. This opens a whole new field of scientific 
experiment as to what conditions are fatal; prob- 
ably involving not only weather and light, but very 
local variation in kind and condition of soil, in- 
cluding difference between duff, mineral soil and 
ash after fire. 


11. In any event, cut- or burned over fir land 
is rarely if ever deprived by any treatment of full 
restocking by natural means—given a wait period 
of a few years during which it escapes fire. 

Utility of This Knowledge 

The practical bearing of all this is four-fold: 

1. Rules for fir logging to get immediate repro- 
duction are not yet dependable. This should be ad- 
mitted and understood both to prevent their 
enforcement unreasonably and to accelerate the 
search for better information. 

2. Until enough seedlings are actually visible 
and past the first few months’ mortality danger, 
the rotation or wait for a given crop is not pre- 
dictable within 5 to 10 years; meaning that per- 
haps a one-fifth longer accumulation of carrying 
charges may be involved, as well as operating plans 
for utilization; possibly making the difference be- 
tween profit and loss in any calculations. 

3. This is not so important, however, in public 
ownership which is without taxes or high interest 
charges, or necessity of making the enterprise co- 
incide with an operating life determined by old 
timber supply. It mainly desires only that there 
shall be another crop, without having to raise 
money to plant it. So although there may be a 
wait, there will with fire prevention certainly be 
adequate restocking and another crop, hence the 
public may well invest in this land. The old idea 
that it is ‘‘devastated’’ and worthless without 
planting is exploded. 

4. Therefore, unless and until means are found 
to assure prompt restocking (we do not at this 
time discuss planting), the logical conelusion is 
that private interest will be liveliest where the re- 
stocking is already visible, on good rapid-growth 
sites, strategically located for both protection and 
utilization; but that where these advantages are 
absent, the public is in safest position to undertake 
the uncertain wait and risk. Thus classification 
along such lines becomes highly important. 


Great Difference in Productive Capacity 


Tremendous variation was found in “site qual- 


ity,” as the forester calls it, meaning productive 
capacity both as to rate of growth and quality of 
the forest produced. This differs much between 
regions, due to soil, rainfall etc. In some cageg 
there is also considerable variation in the tract 
itself, where, although geographic and climatic 
differences do not enter, there is a range of goi] 
and altitude. For example, one of the largest fir 
tracts examined showed that most of it is capable 
of producing about 40,000 feet an acre at 55 years 
old (Scribner scale of trees 12 inches and over, used 
up to 8-inch tops), but that some of it will not do 
better than 10,000. One thing is sure: general 
yield tables often circulated are unreliable without 
these checks for local application, including algo 
local estimate for failure and loss due to topogra- 
phy and other factors. 


Western Pine 


The pine situation requires different considera- 
tion. Although pine problems are far more variable 
than those of fir, because of greater geographical 
and climatic range, the first year’s pine work was 
less extensive and dealt only with the Deschutes 
region of Oregon and the central west Sierra region 
of California. Less that is strikingly new was 
found. On the other hand, there is even less re- 
liable existent material that really applies to pri- 
vate operations. Current figures and doctrines 
apply particularly to Government sales in national 
forests, under a policy of selective cutting and de- 
pendence for reforestation on growth that has 
grown or will grow in partial shade; whereas, pri- 
vate operations, now at least, approach quite clean 
cutting. 

Eastern Oregon 

The Shevlin-Hixon interests experimenting for 
over two years show that under conditions widely 
prevailing in the Inland Northwest, brush disposal 
is by no mcans always essential or even desirable, 
With fire hazard controlled by careful operation 
and by patrol, reproduction is the better for hav- 
ing no loss of existing young growth and having 
new seedlings sheltered by the slash. Under such 
conditions burning should be confined to particu- 
larly hazardous spots, if practiced at all. 

Much interesting evidence has been collected con- 
cerning the effect of light in stimulating the growth 
ot small trecs preserved, and of seedlings. Indi- 
cations are that second pine crops will become mer- 
chantablé considerably sooner than has been sup- 
posed from study of old stands which grew under 
partial shade of still preceding ones. Much better 
growth is évidenced by other old stands which were 
identificd as having come in on ancient clean burns 
and which therefore offer a better parallel for re- 
production after ordinary logging. Another prac- 
tical point established is that trees left for seed 
need not be as large as sometimes stipulated in 
order to be satisfactorily fruitful, 

The general indication is that in some western 
pine regions, wherever it is possible to attain satis- 
factory restocking, the best policy is often to ap- 
proach elean cutting rather than the traditional 
selective system. This may not hold true, however, 
where there is a heavy percentage of small trees 
such as often are cut now at small profit. These 
may be so greatly stimulated by removal of the 
larger ones that they should be left a few years 
for relogging—no other use of the land being so 
profitable. Once more forestry becomes an individ- 
ual problem of tract and economic conditions, not 
of general rules. 


Sierra Pine Type 


Probably no more interesting or important forest 
problems in this country remain unsolved than 
those of the western Sierras. Few regions promise 
surer or swifter reforestation than this which has 
the most favorable existing conditions for two of 
America’s best pines. In almost no region has 
there been so little study from necessary view- 
points of private enterprise. Technical considera- 
tion has been more from that of governmental long- 
rotation policy, under conditions hardly attainable 
in private ownership, with growth study based 
mainly upon leaving much of the original stand 
and therefore disregarding the faster growth on 
opener lands which typify most private areas al- 
ready cut and probably most that will be cut in 
the near future at least. 

It requires entirely new research to discover the 
possibilities in private forest-growing under the 
differing policies and methods which it can not 
discard, including lands already cut; also to dis- 
cover what steps are in truth necessary, or in prac- 
tice feasible, to establish conditions favorable for 
advantageous transfer of cut-over lands to public 
ownership. If the differences of cutting and pro- 
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tection policy in the two cases are inherent and 
permanent, an early decision between them rests 
with the owner. If it is established that this is 
not true, the situation is much better. 

This ideal pine-growing territory is the “red 
dirt’ region from the Feather River to Fresno, 
being approximately the early gold region. Both 
western and sugar pine reproduce naturally about 
as surely and rapidly as Douglas fir in the north, 
except that lesser height growth is reached. Large 
areas cleanly deforested 60 years ago now bear 
dense stands over 100 feet high and averaging 16 
inches in diameter—over 25,000 to the acre. Good 
stands nearly as old are found even on old hy- 
draulic workings where nothing was preserved and 
seed must have been wind-blown. The same process 
is seen in commencement on recently-logged lands. 


There is no better opportunity to establish the 
governing facts than that afforded by the conditions 
back of Placerville and Georgetown, the scene of 
the earliest deforestation because it was the scene 
of the earliest mining activity. There is the evi- 
dence, not only of the results, but of the original 
and of the intervening treatment by logging and 
fire, for a period of nearly 75 years. Where John 
Marshall's discovery founded El Dorado and a 
historical epoch as fleeting as it was famous, the 
interest of the Michigan-California company may 
found a forest policy which, after all these years, 
assures to this region the production of community 
wealth as long as time endures. 

The extremely rapid growth of this open-ground 
reforestation gives two to four feet of absolutely 
clear wood between the annual branch-whorls, com- 
parable to the same thing in New England white 
pine second growth that gives the latter such a 
high stumpage value at such an early age. Strong 
argument can be made that this promises higher 
returns than the slower-growing ‘“‘advance growth,” 
with more frequent and slowly-buried knots, which 
is the reliance of the selective cutting and brush- 
piling policy sometimes advocated. Anyway, it is 
what occurs on much of the land logged and burned 
under ordinary commercial practice, provided later 
fire does not detroy it, so it is necessary to study 
its growth rate to find out what this land promises. 


Present indications are that where restocking fol- 
lows readily, as it often does, comparatively clean 
cutting is good practice. But there remains con- 
siderable uncertainty about such restocking. There 
is much that is quite unknown about it, as has been 
said earlier with respect to fir. In short, this sub- 
ject calls for thorough study, instead of dismissing 
either practice as wrong, and for making the most 
out of both according to conditions. 

A factor here also is the question of whether it 
is not as well, frequently, to make less expensive 
effort to reproduce pine and to be satisfied with a 
mixture which is heavily white fir, often easy to 
get and of very fast growth, and perhaps even the 
best to have because of its early use for pulp. 


Brush Disposal and Logging Methods 


In any event, fire influence and fire-handling are 
all-important in the Sierra region—from a_ prac- 
tical operating viewpoint—more so than in most 
other western pine regions. What might be pre- 
ferred from a reforestation viewpoint may have to 
be subordinated in protecting railroads and the like 
from the great fire hazard in a hot, dry and rough 
country where fire once started can hardly be con- 
trolled by any effort. 

The bad 1924 season gave an excellent chance to 
compare systems advocated; namely, broadcast 
slash-burning as full and severe as possible, which 
is often the lumberman’s way; piling and burning, 
which is the traditional forester’s way ; ‘“‘spot burn- 
ing’ and letting all slash lie with attempted full 
protection, both of which latter are modern com- 
promise ideas. 

Present evidence is against either of the first two 
against piling as unnecessary and too expensive ; 
against general broadcast burning because it is 
needlessly destructive, too likely to run over pre- 
vious years’ cuttings and reproduction, and, while 
otherwise often followed by excellent natural re- 
seeding, not at all sure to produce this result—at 
least not for several years. 

While there may be exceptions calling for every 
one of the systems mentioned, probably most situ- 
ations in private operation are best now met by 
spot burning. That is, controlled burning by an in- 
telligently-captained crew, at the proper time and 
with good humidity information, for the purpose 
of safeguarding the particular danger places where 
fire is mostly likely to occur or to destroy values 
or interfere with operations. Experience seems to 
show that this can be done, if there is skill, sin- 
cerity and reasonable expense, by getting over not 
to exceed 15 to 25 percent of the annual cutting 
(more on steep ground and less on level) with a 
light fire that removes any uncontrollable after- 
situation. This burned ground will restock. 

Check was made on the frequent statements that 
Present logging and burning methods tend to pro- 
duce the permanent worthless brush-fields that are 


such a feature in California. The fact appears to 
be that sufliciently repeated burning will do this, 
but that for a long time pine will persistently re- 
cover its ground and even crowd out brush-fields 
once established. The brush-fields that have fol- 
lowed logging are the result of long fire abuse for 
which others than lumbermen are probably mostly 
responsible. At that, séme of them that remain 
now show only dead brush as evidence it once ex- 
isted, having been killed out by dense stands of fine 
young pine. 

Research into the California controversy over 
the effect of high lead and excessive donkey speed 
was necessarily limited. The most horrible exam- 
ples cited were not seen. But where rather small 
donkeys are used, little damage is being done. Set- 
tings are quite often on ridges where there is little 
young growth to begin with (which often accounts 
for its absence around the settings afterward) ; 
and, anyway, the damage to a few acres (say 5 in 
a forty) will hardly be visible when they have filled 
in for a few years, or make a difference in the 
eventual crop which is equivalent in dollars to any 
considerable expense now to avoid it. After all, it 
is this last comparison that should govern. 


Second Growth from the Fire Guard Viewpoint 


This subject is less important in California, 
where even young growth is quite inflammable, so 
perhaps we should revert more to northern condi- 
tions again. 

When young growth of many species, including 
fir, comes into possession of the ground again so 
as to shade out inflammable weed growth, it is far 
more fire-resistant than either open land or old- 
growth timber. There are times of year when the 
former has only dead and very inflammable vege- 
tation ; while the latter, besides being opener so as 
to permit a more or less inflammable ground cover, 
has less moisture in its 
own foliage. 

The bearing of this is 
entirely too seldom recog- 
nized in logging camp 
protection. There is too 
much purposeful annual 
reburning to safeguard op- 
erations, railroads, camps, 
towns and timber, which 
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only perpetuates an in- 
creasing hazard. If a few 
years are taken into con- 
sideration, there will be 
less cost, as well as less 
risk, in bending every 
effort to establish a safe- 
ty-belt of green young 
trees, even if it involves 
more cost for protection 
for awhile, including snag-falling in some places. 
A second crop value comes additionally. 











Conclusions as to Private Forest Growing 


Aside from indications as to individual tracts, 
the season’s work tends to confirm some general 
statements concerning California, Oregon and 
Washington, as follows: 

Neither present owners, Government nor States 
should or can undertake singly the permanent use 
of all forest land now privately owned. It is well 
that this is true and understood. If the lumberman 
is considered logically responsible for the whole 
task, its governing conditions will receive neither 
intelligent understanding nor sympathy; whereas, 
if it becomes the impression that he has no de- 
pendable interest, and that the public must there- 
fore assume the task, the result will be equally 
bad in endeavors to regulate his temporary occu- 
pancy, perhaps even to the extent of confiscation. 
Hence the facts should be known. 

Somewhere up to 50 percent of such land prob- 
ably can and should remain in private hands be- 
cause of its promise, location, or relation to con- 
tinuing private operations. The remainder should 
in time be assumed by the public. Segregation of 
these two ultimate ownership classes is possible 
even now where fairly definite extremes are visible ; 
which may be true, perhaps, of a quarter of the 
total and of some more than a quarter of what is 
already cut-over. 

As regards any individual holding, such a classi- 
fication may be very easy or very difficult, accord- 
ingly as the tract does present extremes, or falls in 
a middle doubtful class. Ultimate disposition of 
the latter depends upon better knowledge of its 
usefulness and treatment, upon the future public 
attitude toward fire and taxes, and upon public 
policy in acquiring such land. 

In any case there is advantage in getting the 


best classification possible and in the avoidance of 
unnecessary handicaps by commencing a suitable 
policy for each class if possible. As a rule, for- 
tunately, this does not involve much difference of 
treatment of different classes in one ownership. 
About the same treatment enhances values either 
for retention or disposal, or for awaiting future de- 
cision. But it may involve considering whether it 
is worth while at all, or how much it is wise to in- 
vest. And, quite often, what land should first be 
disposed of if opportunity offers. 

While waiting at no loss on the theory that it 
will bring sufficiently advanced disposal values, 
many owners will then find more promise than:they 
now expect in holding the land themselves. This 
applies particularly to the more promising lands. 


If virtually certain natural recovery of the land, 
involving wait only, is accepted as general doctrine, 
it is evident that to a large extent the fundamental 
forestry problem is how much does it pay to spend, 
and just how should it be spent, in order to gain 
time? The issue is not “devastation’’—crop or no 
crop—but a mere financial equation (assuming sil- 
vicultural questions are settled) to determine, for 
example, whether it pays best to get the same crop 
in 50 years by more costly methods now, or to save 
these expenses now and get it in say 65 years, pay- 
ing considerably more for carrying charges in the 
long run. 

Then it is these things, their necessity, practica- 
bility and cost, that must hereafter receive most 
consideration, rather than the things over which 
there has been the most past controversy, both in 
determining method of land treatment and in de- 
termining whether private or public enterprise is 
most appropriate. 

The proof of all this, however, and many quite 
unsolved questions it raises (like reasons and reme- 
dies for delayed reseeding) call for more research 
both by the industry and by public agencies. Every 
owner should keep in touch with developments. 

In the main, actual present treatment of the 
land, and operation methods, in order to achieve 
practical forestry, resolve into better and more 
studied fire control at all stages. 

There is involved differently on each tract: (a) 
cost, (b) relation to safe and efficient logging, and 
(ce) classification of the area (including the sale to 
settlers question), and (d) proposed life of the cur- 
rent operation. Sustained yield may be a consid- 
eration, or out of the question for the present 
owner; depending on life of old timber supply and 
on both the quality and solidarity of his lands, as 
well as upon fire and tax conditions. 

Utilization of defective timber in some localities 
presents two problems with a practical relation. In 
Douglas fir, particularly, foresters generally advo- 
eate leaving conky trees to assure seed supply. 
Logging practice, however, varies much in its judg- 
ment as to the utilization of these trees, as well as 
to their relation to fire control. Some camps cut 
everything, although the falling and bucking costs 
frequently prove a heavy loss. 

Obviously an underlying question is whether it 
is necessary to fall defective trees in order ‘to be 
sufficiently sure of their value, or whether more 
advance attention and skill will enable discrimina- 
tion. If there is satisfactory certainty that a few 
trees per acre can more profitably be left standing, 
this is an object in itself and the seed tree ques- 
tion is taken care of automatically. 

The invaluable help of Dr. J. S. Boyce, the gov- 
ernment tree pathologist, was enlisted in a pre- 
liminary study of this question. Present indica- 
tions are that in rather defective timber, a not dif- 
ficult or expensive scrutiny, which requires no out- 
side expert after a few technical wrinkles are 
added to any good woodsman’'s knowledge, will en- 
able leaving with certainty several trees to the acre 
which are not worth falling. The leaving of more 
doubtful ones depends somewhat on their distance 
from spar trees. Lack of such knowledge seems in 
some cases to be occasioning an operation loss 
which is variable with the ground but may reach 
$10 an acre and perhaps $10,000 to $15,000 a year 
in a good-sized operation, that could be avoided for 
50 cents an acre spent in skilful marking. Another 
phase of this subject is the rapidity of disease in- 
crease in timber holdings; which, quite to the con- 
trary, is often given more apprehension than it 
warrants. 

Significance of Joint Research 


It is obvious that only through coéperative effort 
can the greatly varying problems of the nation’s 
vast woodlot on the Pacific coast reach any early 
solution. Procedure without comparative informa- 
tion inevitably means error. To get this informa- 
tion in the near future is beyond any single agency. 
The purpose of the Western Forestry & Conserva- 
tion Association and the concerns supporting its 
research department is no less to contribute pri- 
vate facilities than to codperate as well with other 
technical investigators, like the Forest Service, 
which it is finding gratifyingly ready to help solve 
the new problems thus disclosed by industrial effort 
and need. 
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May 4-6—Associated Cooperage Industries of America, 
Gayoso Hotel, Memphis, Tenn. Annual. 


May 5-6—Hardwood Manufacturers’ Institute, Hotel 
Chisca, Memphis, Tenn. Annual. 


May 6—Georgia-Florida Saw Mill Association, Mason 
Hotel, Jacksonville, Fla. Annual. 


May 7-8—Florida Lumber & Millwork Association, Or- 
lando, Fla. Annual. 


May 8-9—American Construction Council, Hotel Bilt- 
more, New York City. Spring meeting. 


May 12—Roofer Manufacturers’ Club, Hotel Dempsey, 
Macon, Ga. Monthly meeting. 


May 12-14—National Fire Protection Association, Con- 
gress Hotel, Chicago. Annual. 


May 14-15—Plains Retail Lumbermen’s Association, Am- 
arillo, Tex. Annual. 


May 20—Southern Cypress Manufacturers’ Association, 
Roosevelt Hotel, New Orleans, La. Annual. 


May 20-22—Chamber of Commerce of the U. 8. A., New 
Washington Auditorium and New National Chamber 
Building, Washington, D. C. Annual. 


May 21—-New Jersey Lumbermen’s Association, City 
Club, Passaic, N. J. Spring meeting. 

May 25-28—National Association of Purchasing Agents, 
Milwaukee Auditorium, Milwaukee, Wis. Annual. 


June 11-12—National Hardwood Lumber Association, 
Brown Hotel, Louisville, Ky. Annual. 


June 16—Mississippi-East Louisiana Sawmill Managers’ 
Association, Laurel, Miss. 


June 18—Northeust Missouri Lumbermen’s Association, 
Macon, Mo. Annual, 


June 19-20—Pacific Northwest Millwork Association, 
Grays Harbor, Wash. Quarterly meeting. 

June 22-24—Lumber Trade Golf Association, The Gris- 
wold, New London, Conn. Annual tournament. 


June 24-26—National Foreign Trade Council, Olympic 
Hotel, Seattle, Wash. Annual, 


Aug. 6-8—Ontario Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association, 
St. Catharines, Ont. Annual outing. 


Plans for Plains Retailers’ Annual 

AMARILLO, TEX., April 27—A number of in- 
teresting topics for discussion at the annual con- 
‘vention of the Plains Retail Lumbermen’s As- 
sociation, to be held here May 14 and 15, have 
been prepared, there being fifty-two in all, 
divided into eight sub-divisions. 

Under the heading ‘‘ Sales’’—sub-division No. 
]—there are eleven topics, among which are: 
Pushing for big sales, big contracts and side- 
lines; extending unusual credit; how to meet 
mail order competition and that from small mills 
shipping direct, and from fly-by-night dealers. 

‘“Credits’’ is the heading for sub-division No. 
2. Among the topics to be covered are included 
the kind of security that is best to take from 
a farmer on new business in selling a bill of 
material through a contractor; how to tell when 
your customer is trying to fool you and perhaps 
himself when he says he can pay in 30 days. 

Under ‘‘ Net Profit’ ’—sub-division No. 3—the 
topics include the difference between gross and 
net profit; the difference between operating ex- 
penses and total cost of doing business ete. 

Whether advantage should be taken of the 
short time note when the customer falls down 
on his first promise to pay, is one of the topics 
under the heading ‘‘Colleection’’—sub-division 
No. 4. Whether interest should be charged on 
past due accounts and if so, from what date, is 
to be discussed under the heading ‘‘ Interest?’ 
—sub-division No. 5. Can interest be charged 
if the competitor does not do so? is another 
topic under this same heading. 

In sub-division No. 6, ‘‘ Loss From Damaged 
Material’? will be discussed and the topics under 
this heading indicate that lumber dealers who 
constantly have to complain of damaged mate- 
rial being received by them are seeking sug- 
gestions as to how to overcome this problem. 

What can the average lumberman do to im- 
prove his value to his business? is the topic 
under ‘‘Self Improvement’’—sub-division No. 
7—which indicates that the Texans are con- 
sidering improvement of themselves as well as 
of their business. The final heading, ‘‘ Eeo- 
nomical. Management’ ’—sub-division No. 8— 
shows from the topics chosen the necessity for 
the lumberman to cut costs, wherever possible, 
in his business. 

President J. I. Hill, of the association, states 
that this convention is to be held strictly for 
the benefit of retail lumbermen. The conven- 


tion will begin on Thursday, May 14, and the 
chief entertainment and banquet will be held 
on that day also. 

(SaEaeaaaaeaaan: 


Illinois State Association Activities. 


The eighth district of the Illinois Lumber & 
Material Dealers’ Association will hold a meet- 
ing at the France Hotel, Paris, Ill., on Thurs- 
day, May 18, beginning with a noon luncheon. 
Frank Holland, of Ramsey, is district chairman 
and H. H. Sonneman, of Vandalia, is secretary. 
Fred C. Wenthe, of Effingham, is the district 
director. 

The DeKalb County Lumbermen’s Club will 
meet at the Innovation Cafe, DeKalb, Ill., on 
the evening of May 5, beginning with a dinner 
at 6:30. A. H. Holeomb, president of the 
club, announces that this is the first meeting of 
the year and a large attendance is expected. 


Program for Florida Annual 

JACKSONVILLE, FLA., April 25.—The fifth an- 
nual convention of the Florida Lumber & Mill- 
work Association will be held at the Angebilt 
Hotel in Orlando, May 7 and 8, according to 
announcement by President J. P. Williams. 
President Williams and Secretary Wand are 
working on the business program while the Or- 
Jando lumbermen who will play hosts to the 
visitors are already well along with their plans 
for entertainment. 

President Williams will be host on Wednes- 
day night preceding the convention at a dinner 
for the board of directors of the association in 
a private dining room at the Angebilt. The 
annual business session of the board will fol- 
Jow the dinner. 

The convention will hold 
Thursday morning. A buffet luncheon will be 
served at noon. The annual banquet will be 
held at night at the Angebilt. The final busi- 
ness session will be conducted Friday morning, 
ending about 1 p. m., following the annual 
election of officers. 

Among the speakers secured are Adolph 
Pfund, of Chicago, and H. C. Berckes, secretary- 
manager of the Southern Pine Association, New 
Orleans. Among the subjects to be discussed 
are: Uniform order blanks; the use of native 
woods; shortlengths; What side lines should a 
retail lumber dealer handle? Why should a re- 
tail lumber dealer belong to an association? 
Cost of delivery by motor trucks; Credit prob- 
lems; and a report on cost accounting installa- 
tions, led by J. B. Moore, association account- 
ant. 


its first session 


Features of Hardwood Institute Annual 


MEMPHIS, TENN., April 27.—Reservations 
have already been made for more than two hun- 
dred hardwood manufacturers who will attend 
the third annual meeting of the Hardwood 
Manufacturers’ Institute which will be held at 
the Hotel Chisca on Tuesday and Wednesday of 
next week. It is expected that between four 
hundred and five hundred manufacturers will be 
in attendance at this convention. Those in at- 
tendance will not have an idle moment between 
the many matters of business and the enter- 
tainment events. 

W. A. Ransom, chairman of the entertain- 
ment committee, has completed plans for the 
get-together conference and buffet dinner at the 
new Memphis Hunt & Pole Club which is on the 
program for Tuesday night, starting at 7 
o’elock. Arrangements are being made to take 
the visitors to this new clubhouse several miles 
from the city immediately after adjournment 
of the business session on Tuesday afternoon. 

The feature address on the program for the 
opening day will be by Joe T. Robinson, United 
States senator from Arkansas, who has chosen 
as his subject ‘‘Government in Business.’’ He 
will be introduced by Senator K. D. McKellar, 
of Tennessee. J. H. Townshend, in his report 
and address, will consume considerable time on 


the opening day, and his report will be one 
that will show the unusual growth of the insti- 
tute in all lines since moving headquarters from 
Chicago to Memphis, shortly before the first 
of this year. 

An added feature of the program will be the 
address of C. B. Peck, of Railway Age, who will 
talk on ‘‘Car Construction Woods.’’ 

New Jersey Spring Meeting 

NeEwark, N. J., April 27.—Announcement is 
made by Erwin Ennis, secretary of the New 
Jersey Lumbermen’s Association, this city, that 
the spring meeting of the organization will be 
held May 21 at 10 a. m. at the City Club, Pas- 
saic, N. J. 


Forest Fire Trustees Meet 

SEATTLE, WASH., April 25.—At the adjourned 
meeting of the trustees of the Washington For- 
est Fire Association Wednesday, the board was 
increased from seven to nine members. J. Frank 
King, of the timber department, Long-Bell 
Lumber Co., Longview, Wash., and J. L. Bridge, 
of the Sound Timber Co., Seattle, were elected 
to membership on the board. 

An assessment was authorized of 5 cents an 
acre, with 2 cents payable in May, for fire-pro- 
tective purposes. The 5-cent levy will raise a 
fund of approximately $150,000. 

A letter of appreciation of the services of 
George C. Joy, who has resigned as chief fire 
warden to become State supervisor of forestry, 
was ordered spread upon the minutes of the 
association. 

A committee, consisting of George S. Long, of 
the Weyerhaeuser Timber Co.; E. G. Ames, 
Puget Mill Co.; C. A. Lyford, James A. Lacey 
& Co., and T. Jerome, Merrill & Ring Logging 
Co., was appointed to name a successor to Mr. 
Joy as chief fire warden. 





Hear Talk on Canadian Wood Uses 


Toronto, OnT., April 22.—The Wholesale 
Lumber Dealers’ Association (Ine.), introduced 
an innovation, so far as its monthly meetings 
are concerned, by holding its April meeting at 
midday in the form of a lunch, followed by a 
business meeting. Practically all former meet- 
ings since the association was formed have 
been held at night, following an evening dinner. 
This year’s directors felt that they could get 
out a better attendance and arouse greater en- 
thusiasm in the work of the association through 
a noonday meeting than through an evening 
meeting. 

W. F. Oliver, chairman of the association, 
presided. On account of a special program re- 
lating to the promotion of the use of wood 
products, the directors had invited several rep- 
resentative retail lumber dealers to attend the 
meeting, and there were present from the re- 
tailers Messrs. G. S. Zimmerman, of Tavistock, 
president of the Ontario Retail Lumber Dealers’ 
Association; G. T. Reid, Toronto, chairman of 
the Toronto branch of the Ontario Retail Lum- 
ber Dealers’ Association; TIT. A. Paterson, of 
Mickle-Dyment & Son (Ltd.), Toronto, and 
John Bond, of the Buyer’s Door & Manufac- 
turing Co. (Ltd.), Toronto. 

Norman Fox, on behalf of the entertainment 
committee, reported that all arrangements had 
been completed for the annual dinner dance of 
the association, which is to be held on Friday, 
May 1. The dinner will start at 7 o’clock, and 
dancing will take place from 8:30 to 12. The 
event will be entirely informal. 

A few matters of routine business were dis- 
posed of and the chairman then introduced 
W. L. Summerville, a prominent Toronto archi- 
tect, who delivered a fine address on the use of 
wood products from the architects’ point of 
view, dealing specially with the suitability of 
Canadian wood produets as building material. 
He gave his assurance that the architects would 
be glad to codperate in helping the manufac- 
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turers and distributers of lumber to develop 
their markets. 

Mr. Summerville was followed by G. S. Zim- 
merman, and G. T. Reid, who spoke briefly 
regarding some of the problems of the retail 
lumber dealers. 


Florida Forestry Association Elects 

JACKSONVILE, FLA., April 27.—W. L’Engle 
Barnett, Mount Dora, was reélected president 
of the Florida Forestry Association at the an- 
nual meeting of that organization, held last 
Monday in the Hotel Seminole. Russell W. 
Bennett, Jacksonville, secretary, was elected 
vice president, J. Ben Wand, Jacksonville, sec- 
retary of the Florida Lumber & Millwork Asso- 
ciation, was named to fill the vacancy left by 
Mr. Bennett. Mr. Wand’s duties will also in- 
clude those of the treasurer. 

Six new members were elected to the execu- 
tive committee of the association, following the 
adoption of a motion to increase the personnel 
of the committee from three to nine. The new 
members of the committee are J. C. Cooper, 
jr., Jacksonville; Lenthal Wyman, Starke; Mrs. 
A. B. Whitman, Orlando; Don P. Johnson, 
Okeechobee; Mrs. Byrd 8S. Dewey, Pablo; and 
A. A. Coult, Jacksonville. 

An address by S. H. Berg, secretary of the 
Jacksonville Naval Stores Factors’ Association, 
a report on proposed forestry legislation by J. 
©. Cooper, jr., and other matters concluded the 
program. 


(SAO aaaaaaas 


Georgia-Floridans Plan Session 


JACKSONVILLE, FLA., April 27.—E. C. Harrell, 
secretary of the Georgia-Florida Saw Mill Asso- 
ciation, announces the annual meeting of that 
body will begin promptly at 10 o’clock, Wednes- 
day morning, May 6, at the Mason Hotel here. 
The greater part of the morning session will be 
devoted to reports of the secretary and the 
traffic manager, election of officers for the next 
fiscal year, and a general discussion of associa- 
tion activities, past, present and future. 

The program will include an address by Judge 
James A. Emery, general counsel of the Na- 
tional Association of Manufacturers, of Wash- 
ington, D. C., who is one of the most forceful 
and brilliant speakers in the country. Dr. Rob- 
ert H. McCaslin, pastor of the Riverside Pres- 
byterian Church of Jacksonville, will make an 
address on ‘‘Service.’’? There will be no inter- 
ruption of the meeting except for a buffet lunch- 
eon at 12:30. A number of the association 
members will make addresses, among them J. B. 
Arnold, vice president for Florida. 

Beginning at 7 p. m. there will be a banquet 
to which are invited lumber manufacturers, 
wholesalers and retailers, and their ladies. After 
the banquet is over there will be a showing of 
the new series of southern pine motion pictures 
of pine forests and reforestation. Immediately 
following this an address will be made by Doug- 
las Malloch, ‘‘Lumberman Poet’’ of Chicago. 
Tables will then be removed from the room so 
that those who wish may dance. 


Cost Accounting Plan Completed 


MemMpPHis, TENN., April 27.—After more than 
two years of work the cost accounting committee 
of the Hardwood Manufacturers’ Institute, of 
which J. C. Norman, E. B. Norman Lumber Co., 
of Louisville, Ky., is chairman, has completed 
its work and a sawmill cost accounting plan has 
been published and is being distributed this 
week among members of the institute. The 
plan is copyrighted by the institute and will be 
for the use of members only. 


The sawmill cost accounting committee was 
formed by the board of directors of the Hardwood 
Manufacturers’ Institute for the purpose of de- 
veloping a practical cost accounting plan for hard- 
wood manufacturing operations, regardless of size, 
said Chairman Norman. The plan recommended 
was developed by the committee with a great deal 
of thought and it is believed that the plan as 
outlined is so flexible that it can be adapted to 
any kind of an operation. The advantages accru- 
ing to the industry through the widespread use of 
a uniform cost system are obvious, as it enables 
manufacturers to gage their costs by the same 
standard. This plan is so simple as to attract its 


use by all classes of hardwood manufacturers. 
The complete plan is divided into two parts. 

Part one is the classification of accounts, by which 

current costs may be determined. 


Part two is a 


plan for the allocation of costs which enable the 
operator to get a clearer picture of his business, 
and gives informatjon which cannot be developed 
by the use of current costs alone, as outlined in 
part one. Hither of the parts may be used with- 
out the other, but the best results are obtained by 
the use of the complete system as recommended 
by the committee. 

The members of the committee besides J. C. 
Norman are: H. H. Wiggins, H. H. Wiggins 
Co., Boston, Mass.; C. E. Powell, the Kraetzer- 
Cured Lumber Co., Greenwood, Miss.; D. L. 
Davenport, James KE. Stark & Co. (Inc.), Mem- 
phis, Tenn.; W. G. Davis, W. M. Ritter Lumber 
Co., Columbus, Ohio.; W. W. Beaty, Grant 
Timber & Manufacturing Co., Selma, La.; F. H. 
Straub, Chess & Wymond Co. (Ine.), Louisville, 
Ky.; E. W. Brown, Long-Bell Lumber Co., Long- 
view, Wash.; F. G. Becker, Chicago Mill & 
Lumber Co., Chicago, and L. J. Arnold, Cros- 
sett Lumber Co., Crossett, Ark. 


Buffalo Exchange Committees 
BuFFra.o, N. Y., April 28.—Standing com- 
mittee appointments of the Buffalo Lumber Ex- 
change have been anounced by President Harry 
A. Plumley, as follows: 


Membership—Harold Hauenstein, chairman; A. 
H. Newton, Eugene W. Carson, William Henrich, 
George W. Little and John H. Wall. 

Unloading—Fred M. Sullivan, chairman; Shir- 
ley G. Taylor, H. E. Montgomery, Burton H. Hurd 
and A. J. Elias. 

Arbitration—John McLeod, chairman; Henry I. 
reorge, R. E. Fairchild, Harry L. Vetter, Peter 
Engelhardt, James A. Baillie and B. Elmer Darling. 

Entertainment—Astor H. Weaver, chairman ; 
William P. Betts, Elmer J. Sturm, Arthur J. 
Yeager, Harold Hauenstein. C. Ashton McNeil, 
Fleming Sullivan, Eugene W. Carson, F. Chase 
Taylor and Gerard Zimmermann. 

Finance—Ganson Depew, chairman; C. Walter 
Betts, Clark W. Hurd, Horace F. Taylor, Orson E. 
Yeager, Henry I. George and Hugh McLean. 

Trade relations—William A. Perrin, chairman ; 
Frank M. Hendricks, H. Shumway Lee, Thomas H. 
Wall, Oscar L. Miller and Jobn R. Bookser. 

Transportation—Millard S. Burns, chairman; 
Nelson S. Taylor, Arthur W. Kreinheder, E. B. 
Lott, C. R. Kelleran and James D. MeCullum. 

Special committee on transit privilege—Horace 
F. Taylor, chairman; H. L. Abbott, Orson E. 
Yeager, Frank T. Sullivan, C. Walter Betts, Wil- 
liam L. Blakeslee and James B. Wall. 

Publicity—James B. Wall, chairman; Orson E. 
Yeager, Arthur W. Kreinheder. 





Trade Promotion Experts Appointed 


OsukosH, WIs., April 27.—Announcement is 
made by Secretary O. T. Swan, of the Northern 
Hemlock & Hardwood Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion, this city, that with the inauguration of 
the new hemlock promotion campaign two 
specialists have been appointed to assist in the 
work. These men are H. S. Dewey and B. H. 
Ward. Of these appointments the announce- 
ment states: 


Mr. Dewey, who has a very wide acquaintance 
in the lumber trade, will have charge of the Mich- 
igan territory and Mr. Ward will conduct similar 
activities in Wisconsin. Mr. Ward’s experience 
began in the woods of northern Wisconsin and 
continued until he was a manager of the line yards 
in Minnesota. During recent years his home has 
been at Fairmont, Minn., where he was the owner 
of a retail lumber business until its sale to a line- 
yard company. Mr. Dewey and Mr. Ward will 
maintain direct contact with the trade, transmit- 
ting ideas for better service between the retailers 
and the manufacturers, and in this way work out 
any problems connected with standard grading. 
branding, and standard sizes. Their work will 
also include contact with architects and contrac- 
tors to the end that northern hemlock and hard- 
woods may be most efficiently used and specified. 

The Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Manufac- 
turers’ Association also has two specialists in the 
field who give their entire time to service work on 
hardwoods. Theodore F. Laist, a member of the 
American Institute of Architects and an engineer 
of much experience in the lumber trade, maintains 
headquarters in Chicago, while A. R. Pierce, with 
headquarters at Oshkosh, approaches factory prob- 
lems from the standpoint of the lumber manufac- 
turer. His experience has been. largely in the 
manufacture and use of northern woods. With 
this corps of representatives the northern opera- 
tors feel that the excellent mechanical and physical 
properties of northern woods and their exact 
adaptability to different uses will soon be made 
known in more detail than heretofore to distribu- 
ters and factory consumers. The general advertis- 
ing of the association covering hemlock, birch and 
hard maple takes care of the broader phases of 
this campaign, and particularly in making contact 
with the consumers. ‘The northern mills are en- 
thusiastic over the plan for grade-marking hemlock 
lumber and reports from the retail trade are 


equally favorable. Grade-marking will be put into 
effect as soon as the necessary equipment can be 
furnished to the mills. 
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New Mill Managers’ Association 

New ORLEANS, La., April 27.—Organization 
of the Mississippi-East Louisiana Sawmill 
Managers’ Association, effected at Laurel, Miss., 
a few days ago, is announced as the first task 
undertaken by the Southern Pine Association’s 
new ‘‘department of manufacturing and me- 
chanical efficiency,’’ created by vote of the as- 
sociation subscribers at the annual meeting held 
here in March. Its purpose and aim is to pro- 
mote the improvement of logging and manufae- 
turing methods, processes and machinery and 
bring about thorough utilization of forest 
material. 

Organization of a mill managers’ association 
in the territory named, which lacked an or- 
ganization of that type, was initiated as a log- 
ical first step in the working out of the depart- 
mental program. F. V. Dunham and A. G. Hill, 
of the association’s general staff, aided in work- 
ing out the details of the sawmill managers’ 
association. 

The association decided to hold its next meet- 
ing at Laurel on Tuesday, June 16, when there 
will be a program dealing with problems of in- 
terest to the industry. 

The objects of the new association, as stated 
in its constitution and by-laws are as follows: 

(1) The promotion of closer economies in opera- 
tion in all branches of the lumber producing in- 
dustry. 

(2) Development of industrial harmony. 

(3) The promotion of such activities as will 
tend to the economic development of Mississippi 
and Louisiana. 

(4) Development of markets for waste forest 
products. 

(5) The joint consideration of the many prob- 
lems confronting the industry including reforesta- 
tion and safety first measures. 


Dealers to Hold Joint Picnic 


PITTSBURGH, Pa., April 28.—The annual joint 
pienic of the Pittsburgh Wholesale Lumber 
Dealers’ Association and the retail lumber 
dealers of Pittsburgh will be held Saturday, 
June 27, at Perrysville, a suburb of Pittsburgh. 
Committees are now at work on the details of 
the outing. 

The golf committee of the Pittsburgh Lum- 
bermen’s Club, under the chairmanship of FE. A. 
Diebold, is now actively at work arranging for 
seven tournaments in cooperation with the Pitts- 
burgh Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ Association. 


To Meet Obligations in Full 


PITTSBURGH, PA., April 28.—Present appear- 
anees indicate that the Germain Co., wholesale 
lumber dealer here, which went into the hands 
of a receiver the latter part of March, will be 
able to meet all obligations in full, according 
to persons in a position to know. L. B. Oech- 
mechen, of the American Lumber & Manufae- 
turing Co., and W. E. Foster, formerly in the 
wholesale lumber business, who were appointed 
appraisers, expect to complete their work within 
the next week or two. 

The Germain Co.’s business will be operated 
by Receiver Robert J. Dodds only to the extent 
that may be necessary to fulfill contracts and 
wind up its affairs. 


Observes Patriotic Anniversary 

30sTON, Mass., April 28.—On Saturday, 
April 18, the anniversary of the famous rides 
made by Paul Revere and William Dawes, jr., 
ancestor of Vice President Dawes, was impres- 
sively observed by the Dix Lumber Co. This 
company, which is managed by U. M. Carlton, 
secretary-treasurer of the Boston Lumber Trade 
Club, recently renovated its offices at 173 Har- 
vey street, North Cambridge, and a handsome 
flag staff was erected. On Lexington and Con- 
cord Day a beautiful new flag was raised, with 
appropriate ceremonies. A fife and drum corps 
rendered several selections and a trumpeter 
sounded the bugle while the flag was being 
hoisted. Mayor Edward Quinn of Cambridge 
delivered an inspiring address, and Charles 
Marsolais led in the singing of ‘‘ America.’’ 
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News of Forestry Activities 


St. Louisans Observe Forest Week 


St. Louis, Mo., April 29.—A radio talk, 
broadcast through KSD, the St. Louis Post-Dis- 
patch, meetings in two St. Louis high schools 
and tree planting exercises at one of the grade 
schools were the principal events in the celebra- 
tion of American Forest Week in St. Louis under 
the direction of the Friends of the Forest, which 
is sponsored by the Concatenated Order of 
Hoo-Hoo. 

The St. Louis celebration was in charge of a 
committee composed of Frank J. More, Hoo- 
Hoo; Harry 8S. Collins, Izaak Walton League; 
Roy M. Flesh, Optimists’ Club; J. Carl Ander- 
son, St. Louis Hoo-Hoo Club, and W. P. Gruner, 
Missouri Forestry Association. 

The celebration began with the radio talk 
by C. E. Rachford, United States Forest Service, 
which was broadeast on Monday afternoon. 


Mr. Rachford said that from the housing 
standpoint wood is supreme. Eighty percent of 
the people live in houses built of lumber or of 
which lumber is an essential part, he said, and 
gave comparative statistics to show the import- 
ance of the industry in America. He showed 
by statistical data that Missouri is paying an 
unnecessary tax of $8,000,000 a year, because 
only 20 percent of the lumber used comes from 
the Stafe itself; the rest must be shipped in and 
consequent freight charges paid. Mr. Rachford 
urged his hearers to make use of the 13,000,000 
acres of idle land in the State for growing their 
own crop of timber. 


T. L. Anderson, a former circuit judge of St. 
Louis, was the principal speaker at a mass meet- 
ing at Cleveland High School on Monday night, 
when he made an appeal for the conservation of 
the forests and wild life of America. Mr. Rach- 
ford spoke at the same place. 

Mr. Rachford and Charles M. Hay were the 
principal speakers at a mass meeting held on 
Tuesday night at Soldan High School. Here 
Laurent M. Tully, past Snark of the Universe of 
Woo-Hoo, presided. 

More than 2,000 children of four public schools 
took part in a parade and the planting of twenty 


trees at the Walnut Park School, in the north- 
western section of St. Louis. Members of the 
Hoo-Hoo Club, who had attended a luncheon 
at the Northwestern Hotel, attended the exer- 
cises in a body. 

The parade was headed by a drum and 
bugle corps and Boy Scouts. The invocation was 
delivered by Rev. John Regan, of Calvary Bap- 
tist Church, and selections were played by the 
school orchestra. Addresses were delivered by 
Mr. Rachford and E, F. Brown, district super- 
intendent of schools. 


SABLA GAG@EG: 


Lumber Company Starts Planting Trees 


NEw ORLEANS, La., April 27.—The Indus- 
trial Lumber Co., of Elizabeth, La., has begun 
its reforestation plans by planting seed in a 
nursery for the production of slash and long- 
leaf seedlings. These seedlings will be protected 
in the beds for several months and will be set 
in the cut-over land this fall. The plans of this 
company, while not complete as yet, probably 
will inclade the fencing and fire guarding this 
year of not to exceed 10,000 acres. This pro- 
tected area will be placed under a tree-growing 
contract with the forestry board of the con- 
servation department of Louisiana. 


Interesting Boys in Forestry 


DuruHaM, N. H., April 28.—Many thousands 
of white pine seedlings are being set out by 
New Hampshire boys this week in connection 
with the general observance of American For- 
est Week. The work is being done by the junior 
members of forestry extension clubs, the organ- 
ization and activities of which were briefly de- 
scribed in a news article published in the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN last year. The boys are 
competing for prizes offered by the Society for 
the Protection of New Hampshire Forests. 
Trips to the Eastern States Exposition and to 
the State Club Camp and special county com- 
petition cups will be awarded to the winning 
junior foresters. 


Indianans Celebrate Forest Week 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND., April 27.—The entire 
lumber industry of Indiana is celebrating Ameri- 
can Forest Week. This includes the hardwood 
industry, the retail lumbermen and the Indiana 
conservation commission. Attention of the en- 
tire citizenship is being called to the necessity 
for prompt action in replacing at least to some 
extent the vast virgin hardwood forests of the 
State. 

Owing to the fact that retailers are most num- 
erous in the trade in Indiana, the propaganda 
concerning American Forest Week is being dis- 
seminated largely through their agency. With 
the codperation of school officials and public 
spirited citizens in all parts of Indiana, the 
aims of the lumber interests were brought to 
the attention of a large part of the general 
public. Newspapers all over the State carried 
stories sent out by the conservation department, 
interviews with prominent lumbermen in the 
various localities, and President Coolidge’s proc- 
lamation concerning the observation of the week. 


Discusses Importance of Conservation 


Soutu Benp, Inp., April 27.—The South 
Bend Chamber of Commerce, in observation of 
National Forest Week, set aside its regular noon 
meeting today for that purpose and invited the 
Hardwood Club of South Bend to provide a 
speaker. The hardwood club secured for the 
meeting I. E. Garver, assistant to Carlile P. 
Winslow, director of the Forest Products La- 
boratory at Madison, Wis. Mr. Garver ad- 
dressed the club on the subject of ‘‘ Forest 
Conservation and Reforestation.’’ H. A. Hoover, 
president of the South Bend Hardwood Club, 
presided at the meeting, which was largely at- 
tended. In his letter to the members announc- 
ing this special forestry program, the secretary 
of the chamber of commerce paid a distinct com- 
pliment to the hardwood lumbermen of South 
Bend who are members of the chamber of com- 
merce and who, he says, ‘‘are mighty loyal work- 
ers in our ,drive.’’ 


Lumbermen Active in Regional Clubs 


Retail Club Favors Cash Discount 


Sr. Louis, Mo., April 28.—The Cahokia Lum- 
bermen’s Club, an organization of retail lum- 
bermen operating in Illinois cities adjacent to 
St. Louis, decided at a meeting at the American 
Annex Hotel in St. Louis last Wednesday eve- 
ning to allow a cash discount as a stimulus to 
the more prompt payment of accounts. John 
B. Bruso, president of the club, presided. 


The club several weeks ago appointed a spe- 
cial committee, headed by Albert Stolz, of Ed- 
wardsville, to outline a plan for improving the 
credit and collection system of the retail lum- 
ber dealers in line with the action of the Illi- 
nois Lumber & Material Dealers’ Association, 
and the new system is based upon his report. 
Under the new plan, merchandise bought on 
open account is subject to a cash discount of 
2 percent if paid on or before the tenth of the 
month, following the date of purchase. If not 
paid by the tenth, it is to draw interest at the 
rate of 7 percent. 


It was also decided that on all house build- 
ing contracts, arranged through building and 
loan associations or other agencies, terms of 
sale should call for payment for the material 
on the completion of the contract; prior to four 
months from the date of the first sale under 
the contract, with a discount of 2 percent if 
paid on the tenth of the month following such 
completion. The four months’ provision was 
decided upon so that the dealer would not suffer 
if the completion of the building should be 
unduly prolonged. 


The report was generally discussed and the 


sentiment was that there was no reason why 
the customers of the retail lumber dealers should 


not be educated to pay bills promptly, as is done 
in other lines of business. 


The club also discussed the Illinois lien law 
which is again being attacked by amendments 
in the legislature seeking to nullify its effect. 
The proposed amendment and the efforts being 
made to combat it, were explained by William 
G. Joyce, business manager of the club. 


Wisconsin District Clubs to Meet 


MILWAUKEE, WIs., April 28.—Two district 
lumbermen’s clubs of Wisconsin have recently 
called meetings to be held the latter part of 
May, according to information available at the 
office of Don 8. Montgomery, Milwaukee, secre- 
tary of the Wisconsin Retail Lumbermen’s As- 
sociation, the parent organization. 


The newly organized Wolf River Lumber- 
men’s Club will have its first meeting since 
organization at Clintonville, Wis., on Tuesday, 
May 19. The meeting will be opened with a 
noon luncheon at the Ward Hotel. Harry J. 
Colman, of Chicago, will discuss the National 
Retail association’s cost system. Secretary 
Montgomery will speak on ‘‘The Value of Dis- 
trict Clubs to the Lumbermen and to Their 
State Association,’’ according to the announce- 
ment by C. R. Kant, of the D. G. Rohrer Lum- 
ber Co., Clintonville, secretary of the club. 

The Mid-West Wisconsin Lumbermen’s Club 
will meet in the Hotel Stoddard at La Crosse, 
Wis., on Friday, May 22, according to an- 
nouncement by W. W. Aiken, of the Aiken Coal 
& Lumber Co., Onalaska, Wis., secretary. Mr. 
Colman and Mr. Montgomery will also be the 
principal speakers at the La Crosse meeting. 


Shreveport Club Elects Officers 


SHREVEPORT, La., April 27.—The administra- 
tion of the affairs of the Shreveport Lumber- 
men’s Club during the next twelve months will 
be in charge of an ‘‘ official family’’ headed by 
L. Calhoun Allen as president, Wesley Bowen 
as vice president, and Louis A. Darby as secre- 
tary-treasurer, together with a board of direc- 
tors composed of five members. The election 
took place last Tuesday at the regular weekly 
luncheon-meeting, following the report of the 
nominating committee. All of the nominees 
were unanimously elected. 

The new president, who succeeds W. F. John- 
son, salesman of the Peavy-Byrnes Lumber Co., 
is sales manager of the Robinson-Slagle Lum- 
ber Co. and is one of the most popular retail 
lumbermen in Shreveport. 

Mr. Bowen, the new vice president, who suc- 
ceeds William A. Robinson, is sales manager of 
Weaver Bros. and has been in the lumber busi- 
ness here several years. 

Mr. Darby, who as secretary-treasurer suc- 
ceeds Frank L. Wisdom of the Frost-Johnson 
Lumber Co., who served two terms in that capac- 
ity, is a member of the force in the general 
offices here of S. H. Bolinger & Co. 

The five members comprising the new board 
of directors of the club are: George Freeman, 
superintendent Victoria Lumber Co., and for 
several years president of the Louisiana State 
Fair; Francis J. Hortig, sales manager Lodwick 
Lumber Co.; Thomas Pittman, secretary and 
sales manager Shreveport Long Leaf Lumber 
Co.; K. M. Gaiennie, president Doyline Lum- 
ber Co.; and Tom Connell, of Minden, salesman 
for Wm. Buchanan, of Texarkana, Tex. 

The new officers and directors formally will 
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be inducted into their new positions at this 
week’s meeting. 

The new president, Mr. Allen, stated that the 
object of the club is to be of benefit to the lum- 
bermen and to improve their industry as much as 
possible, and at the same time to be a helpful 
factor in the. progress and prosperity of the 
community. 

An idea of the high type of subjects discussed 
before this club was given last Tuesday when 
the speaker of the day was Judge J. G. Palmer, 
one of the leading lawyers of Shreveport. The 


judge made an impassioned plea for support on 
the part of all citizens for the officers in whom 
is invested the task of enforcing the laws. 

Another idea of how the lumbermen seek to 
serve the public was given at this same meeting 
when William Steen, local manager of the Long- 
Bell Lumber Co., urged as many of the members 
as possible to join the local chamber of com- 
merce in its second annual good will trip, which 
will be made to numerous cities and towns of 
north Louisiana, east Texas and south Arkansas 
early next month. 


Rotarian Addresses Jackson Club 


JACKSON, Miss., April 27.—The regular week- 
ly meeting of the Lumbermen’s Club of Jack- 
son, held last Thursday, was featured by a dis- 
cussion of conditions in the lumber industry, 
among those taking part being J. W. Bertrand, 
and L. C. Gilbert. Boyd Campbell, president 
Jackson Rotary Club, made a short talk concern- 
ing his impression of the Lumbermen’s Club. 
Mr. Welch, of the Dubois Lumber Co., Lake, 
Miss., a visitor, made a short talk. 


Recent Hoo-Hoo Happenings 


Twin Cities Celebrate Forest Week 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., April 28.—Under the 
direction of the Twin City Hoo-Hoo Club and 
the State forest service, Minnesota this week 
is observing American Forest Week, centering 
its comunity meetings on a study of forest fire 
prevention, reforestation and other means of 
preserving its vanishing tree life. 

Minneapolis and St. Paul, through their civie 
and service organizations, schools and welfare 
clubs, are being told of proposals of the State 
forest service to protect the forests. Lantern 
lectures and special programs for Arbor Day 
Friday will be conducted and street cars are 
carrying advertisements reminding readers of 
their obligations to take part in the week’s 
activities. 

According to Grover M. Conzet, State forester, 
the department is eager to stress the proper 


Twenty-five thousand buttons, reading ‘‘A 
Friend of the Forest,’’ are being distributed in 
the Twin Cities. Among the first to wear the 
buttons were Gov. Theodore Christianson and 
Mayors George E. Leach, Minneapolis, and A. 
E. Nelson, St. Paul. 

Late this week, E. A. Sherman, a prominent 
United States forester, is to become the honor 
guest and a principal speaker at a number of 
meetings. Store windows in the Twin Cities 
are dressed to fit the week. 


Stage Unique Contests 
Los ANGELES, CALIF., April 25.—The regular 
meeting of the Los Angeles Hoo-Hoo Club at 
the Elite Cafe here Thursday was a real riot. 
In the first place the attendanee was about 50 
per cent above normal. In the second place 
President Phil Hart had sensed the idea that 
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‘‘Hoo-Hoo Howlers’’ of the Hoo-Hoo Club of Seattle, Wash., recently organized under the 
leadership of Roland C. Williams, will make their first public appearance in connection with the 


observance of American Forest Week. 


Members of the organization are: 


Sitting—(left to 


right) Tom Greenlees, Tregoning Manufacturing Co.; Roland C. Williams, Williams Fir Finish 

Co.; Phil G. Hilditch, secretary; Alvin Schwager, Nettleton Lumber Co.; Bert Northup, Spahn 

§ Rose; Donald H. Clark, Starks Manufacturing Co.; Robert Adair, Skinner & Eddy. Stand- 

ing (left to right) :—Sam P. Johns, Weyerhaeuser Sales Co.; William C. Krafve, Simpson, Clapp 

§ Co.; Lou Fifer, L. R. Fifer Lumber Co.; F. C. Dickinson, Colby & Dickinson; Everett V. Alburty, 

American Life; Carl Blackstock, Blackstock Lumber Co., Elmer Vogue, Pacific Lumber & Manu- 
facturing Co.; Cecil V. Gray, Gray Lumber & Shingle Co. 





cutting of trees, fire protection and a better 
public understanding of a proposed forest tax 
amendment which is to be voted on for a second 
time by Minnesota voters in the fall of 1926. 

Every school child in Minneapolis and St. 
Paul who signs a pledge this week to help pre- 
serve the trees is being given a little pine tree 
with directions for planting it. In the country 
districts small elms and ash trees are being 
given away to be used in beautifying school 
yards. 

‘Everybody must learn to be careful with 
matches, cigars and cigarets in the woods,’’ 
Diedrick Lange, president of the Minnesota 
Forestry Association, said in his opening ad- 
dress of the series to be delivered in the week. 
‘‘We must remember that Minnesota has an 
area to burn three times as great as Belgium. 
We also must form a definite plan for reforest- 
ing something like that of Michigan. There 


will have to be the proper appropriations for 
that. Then the sale of State timber lands should 
be restricted at least to a rate corresponding to 
growth of new timber.’’ 

One of the events of the weck is a button 
campaign being conducted by the Hoo-Hoo club. 


something besides the regular run of speakers 
was needed to satisfy the demand. Then the 
announcement came out that Harry V. Hanson 
would be chairman of the next meeting and that 
there would be no speakers. Instead the plan 
was to hold a number of contests for which 
prizes were awarded to the tallest, the shortest, 
the leanest, the fattest, the handsomest, the 
homeliest, the rowdiest and the biggest footed 
Hoo-Hoo, the tallest man, the Hoo-Hoo with the 
loudest shirt and the Hoo-Hoo with the dirtiest 
shirt. The erowd came and saw and were satis- 
fied. Nominations were in order most of the 
time. The members nominated candidates that 
were likely to win any of the prizes. Awards 
were made in most cases by the ‘‘voice of the 
people.’’? Prizes ranged all the way from 
toilet paper and epsom salts to face powder and 
smelling salts, and each was very appropriate for 
the winner. 

Another attraction was the presence of Parson 
P. A. Simpkin who has just returned to his home 
from a seven weeks’ swing around the circuit. 
The parson urged any Hoo-Hoo that might be 
delinquent to pay up his dues at once because 
it seems probable that within the next few weeks 


the constitutional limit will be reached and any 
outsiders applying for either membership or re- 
instatement will have to go on the waiting list. 

The big stag party for all lumbermen to be 
held in the Ship Cafe, May 1, bids fair to be a 
record breaker and reservations have taken most 
of the available seats already. 


Club Plans Big Concatenation 


San FRrAncisco, Cauir., April 25.—The San 
Francisco Hoo-Hoo Club is planning a big con- 
cat for May 14 to be held at the San Francisco 
Commercial Club, according to J. W. Kelly, 
president of the Hoo-Hoo club. 

Because this will be the last initiation before 
the summer season and vacation periods, it is 
the intention of the officers to gather as many 
kittens as possible for the ceremony at this time. 
Fully twenty-five neophytes will be given the 
work, declares Mr. Kelly. 

San Francisco Hoo-Hoo Club No. 9, which 
holds its regular twice monthly luncheons at the 
Palace Hotel on the first and third Thursdays 
of each month, will meet May 7. 


SA2AAZBLAALZAZa 


Hoo-Hoo Club to Entertain Snark 


SPOKANE, WASH., April 25.—The outstanding 
event of the coming week in lumber circles here 
will be the visit on Tuesday and Wednesday of 
James H. Allen, of St. Louis, Snark of the Uni- 
verse. At the request of the Forest Service, the 
observance of American Forest Week, April 27- 
May 3, is to be held in Spokane under the 
auspices of the Spokane Hoo-Hoo Club. 

Mr. and Mrs. Allen will arrive Tuesday morn- 
ing, and at 11:30 a. m. Mr. Allen will speak 
on conservation and reforestation to the students 
of the North Central High School. At noon he 
will address the leading business men of Spo- 
kane, including members of the Spokane Hoo- 
Hoo Club at the Chamber of Commerce on the 
same subject. The afternoon will be devoted 
to conference with the leading Hoo-Hoo officials 
here. Tuesday evening Snark Allen and Mrs. 
Allen will be guests of honor at a dinner in the 
Davenport Hotel. 

Wednesday morning Mr. Allen will speak on 
forest conservation and reforestation to the 
students of the Lewis and Clark High School. 
At noon, with Mrs. Allen, he will be a guest 
of the Spokane Hoo-Hoo Club. Wednesday 
afternoon Mr. Allen is to play golf at the Coun- 
try Club. 

In addition to the visit of Snark Allen for 
American Forest Week, other features have 
been arranged. The Forest Service has sup- 
plied a large number of appropriate posters, 
windshield stickers and radiator tags, also 
pamphlets of an educational nature. The street 
cars will carry these posters throughout the 
week and others will be placed in store windows, 
service stations ete. On Thursday, Dean F. G. 
Miller, of the forestry school, University of 
Idaho, will address the students of Gonzaga 
University, and will also speak at the Kiwanis 
Club luncheon at the Davenport Hotel, while 
in an adjoining room, President A. H. Upham, 
of the University of Idaho, will speak to the 
Lions Club. 


NaATuRE PuT forth an extra effort to over- 
come man’s wastefulness of her pine forests 
this year, according to reports from the Forest 
Experiment Station at Cloquet, Minn. Seed 
enough to start 30,000,000 Norway pine seed- 
lings on their way has been provided. There 
was an abundant crop of cones in 1924. 
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SEATTLE, WASH., April 
25.—Youngest among 
the lumber  organiza- 
tions of the Northwest, 
the Pacific Coast Ply- 
wood Manufacturers’ 





G. L. BARTELLS, 
Seattle, Wash. ; 
President 





Association performed 
a notable act Thursday 
by holding the first con- 
vention staged at the 
University of Washing- 
ton in many years. The 
occasion was remarkable, not alone on account 
of the constructive policies adopted by the ply- 
wood people at their business session, but also 
because the meeting was the first held in the 
splendid Alfred H. Anderson Forestry Building. 
Although the formal dedication of this beautiful 
structure will come at a later date, the plywood 
manufacturers, under G. L. Bartells as_presi- 
dent, have actually conducted its baptism to 
the noble uses for which this most recent addi- 
tion to the buildings on the campus were in- 
tended. The session took a clear-cut stand in 
favor of standardization of plywood in harmony 
with the lines generally laid down by the De- 
partment of Commerce; it appointed a commit- 
tee to canvass the membership of the association 
in support of a campaign advertising the con- 
spicuous merits of fir veneers; and finally, recog- 
nizing the generous weleome extended by the 
University of Washington, it adopted a resolu- 
tion commending the work of the college of 
forestry as of definite value to all the industries 
engaged in the manufacture of forest products. 
Representatives were present trom practically 
all of the plywood plants in the Pacific North- 
west. 





Demonstration of Wood-Testing 

When the delegates began to arrive they were 
greeted at the entrance of the new forestry 
building by Melvin W. Cassmore, manager of 
the plywood association, and Bror L. Grondal, 
professor in the department of forestry, Uni- 
versity of Washington. A few minutes later, 
interested groups of the plywood specialists 
gathered about the machines in the timber-test- 
ing division of the laboratory. Mr. Grondal 
personally conducted the tests of plywood with 
relation to the strength of the wood as against 
the strength of the glue, with the object of 
showing that when the fibers of the wood give 
way under heavy strain the glue is above eriti- 
cism. Half a dozen or so of three-ply veneer 
samples were sent through the machine; and as 
the experiments were being conducted there was 
a running conversation among the delegates 
touching salient points, such as vegetable glues 
noted for their waterproof quality; animal 
glues, not waterproof, but stronger if made 
from the hide rather than the bone. There was 
some discussion of experiments at the univer- 
sity through which casein had heen extracted 
from soya beans—and so on. 

Tests of comparative strength of Inminated 
fir and the solid piece were conducted in another 
part of the lahoratory, with the assistance of a 
Federal forestry official and students in’ the 
school of forestry. The samples vsed were two 
inches square and more than two feet in length. 
Each step in the tests, the results of which will 
be announced later, was followed with great in- 
terest. 

Inspection of Anderson Hall 

On emerging from the timber-testing demon- 
stration, the members of the association made 
a tour of the new structure, being personally 
conducted by Carl F. Gould, of Bebb & Gould, 
architects of the university. Their inspection 
took them from the basement, where a large 
room has been specially designed for the hous- 
ing anid setting-up of heavy logging machinery, 


~ 


to the main floor with its subdivisions suited to 
the needs of the college of forestry; and finally 
to the assembly hall and the meeting place of 
the Forestry Club on the upper floor. The archi- 
tecture is modified English Gothic, beamed and 
vaulted, with color schemes and lighting effects 
without flaw. ‘‘In these rooms we have used a 
special plaster, designed to correct any defects 
in acousties,’’? explained Mr. Gould. He re- 
ferred briefly to the successful application of 
acid stains to fir beams and panels, and pointed 
out the harmonizing effect of driftwood gray 
in the tonal scheme of the interior. ‘‘There is 
a broad field for the proper finishing of fir 
panels,’’ he remarked; ‘‘I would suggest that 
when a problem of that kind is uppermost, you 
grant freedom to architect and painter to pass 
upon it.’? 

‘*What about the added expense,’’ objected 
George Osgood, of Tacoma. 

‘That would depend on the kind of arehi- 
tect you employ,’’ answered Mr. Gould, amid 
laughter. 

Proceeding to the hall where the meetings of 
the Forestry Club will be held, Mr. Gould called 
attention to immense beams stretching across 
the width of the room—as fine specimens of tim- 
bers as ever were displayed anywhere. Gus 
Bartells looked at them admiringly. ‘‘We cut 


them at the Elliott Bay mill,’’ he said. 


Luncheon With President Suzzalo 
At the close of the tour, the party gathered 
for a moment at the main entrance of Anderson 
Hall, where they were joined by Dr. Henry 
Suzzalo, president of the University of Wash- 
ington. 


They were photographed, and then 
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BROR L. GRONDAL, M. W. CASSMORE, 
Seattle, Wash. ; Seattle, Wash. ; 
College of Forestry Manager 


they reassembled for luncheon in one of the din- 
ing rooms of The Commons, where meals are 
served under the management of the students 
of the university. Mr. Bartells, presiding, 
spoke of the good fortune of the plywood man- 
ufacturers in having met on the campus, ‘‘one 
of the finest in the world.’’ He introduced 
IIugo Winkenwerder, dean of the college of 
forestry. , 

“It is fitting,” said the dean, “that a new or- 
ganization like that of the plywood manufacturers 
should meet in the new building of the college of 
forestry. Your industry has a promising future, 
since the use of plywood is increasing all the time. 
Its development will fit closely into that of other 
industries. I have in mind that dairying in this 
region will probably match that of Holland and 
Denmark, and that the tremendous quantities of 
ensein you us® in the gluing process of plywood 
will tie in.” The dean referred to the forestry sit- 
uation in this State as grave, with each year 
bringing on an added accumulation of 175,000 acres 
of logg: d-off land, 50 percent of which is not suit- 
able for agriculture. It could be used, he said, 
only for the growing of timber crops. The lumber 
industry was supplying 65 percent of the payrolls 
in the State: lumber furnished SO percent of the 





Coast Plywood Manufacturers Favor Standardization 


boat tonnage and 65 percent of the rail tonnage: 
and it was quite evident that the virgin forests in 
private ownership could not last more than fifty 
years. “What communities wholly dependent on 
the lumber industry are going to do I don’t know,” 
he said. “But there are many things we ought to 
do. The State ought to adopt a reforestation pol- 
icy that will insure a perpetual growth on logged- 
off lands.”’ Nothing was needed so much as a for- 
est experiment station, he added. The lumber in- 
dustry was continually asking for more informa- 
tion. In this State there was a_ two-fold soil 
problem—the forestry problem and the agricultural 
problem; and since the State college at Pullman 
was allowed $400,000 a year for its agricultural 
problems, it would not be amiss for the legislature 
to provide for the forestry problem. The lumber- 
men and the college of forestry had objects of a 
mutual nature. “As the head of the college of for- 
estry I am delighted to have you here,’”’ said the 
dean; “I know we will grow together.” 

Dr. Suzzalo spoke of the 300 specialists in the 
faculty of the university, ‘“‘every one of whom 
knows more in his line than does the president.’ 
The mission of the president was to keep them 
working together. “I hope the representatives of 
the lumber industry feel that we can serve you,” 
he continued. “The college of forestry ought to be 
the headquarters where you can bring your troubles 
and make inquiries.”” In all large industries three 
kinds of scientist were employed. There was the 
kind who was “nosing around,” for a discovery; 
the second kind of scientist tried to make the dis- 
covery usable; and the third to make it salable. 
“It used to be said that if we had the raw mate- 
rial, we would establish an industry,’ said Dr. 
Suzzalo, “but we have found that it is better to 
begin at the economic end and work the other way. 
If in the plywood industry, we were to put on an 
expert and find out just what comes in here you 
probably would be surprised to discover that right 
under your noses are imported manufactured arti- 
cles that could be made right here at home.” 
While the home market was the easiest, it was also 
the most restricted, and it was the safe market. 
“T suggest that one of the things you ought to do 
is to make an analysis of the domestic market,’ he 
continued, “to find out what we can do in veneer 
to displace articles that are now taken care of by 
some other method.’’ ‘There were always two 
points to consider, one being the article of manu- 
facture, and the other the substitute; and it was 
just as important to tell where not to try as where 
to try. ‘Therein lay the whole first line of eco- 
nomic investigation. The second line dealt with 
something about production that “you can’t tell 
with the eye.” “Through the laboratory,” contin- 
ued Dr. Suzzalo, ‘‘modern salesmanship is supply- 
ing the buyer more-and more with what I call 
‘scientifie sight.’’’ The third line of investigation 
dealt with the processes of manufacture, with the 
object of improvement. As to plywood, there was 
the matter of glues, particularly those that are a 
protection against the weather. “If you can get 2 
cents under the other fellow, it means that you can 
go that much further in your marketing.’ Trained 
men were needed. 


Business Session Constructive 


On reassembling at Anderson Hall for the 
business session, the association quickly went 
to work. Secretary Clark read the minutes of 
the previous session, containing a reference to 
the attitude of the association on the question 
of standardizing the thickness of plywood. Fol- 
lowing the approval of the minutes, the ques- 
tion of standardization naturally came before 
the meeting. The discussion was general, touch- 
ing the point of thickness respectively in the 
3/7, 3/8 and 5/16 net panel. The sentiment of 
the meeting was plainly in support of the stand- 
ardization policy of the Department of Com- 
merece, but the position was taken that the Pa- 
cific coast plywood manufacturers would not 
commit themselves to a given thickness as stand- 
ard until the question had been fully considered 
with respect to doors and sash by the General 
Conference on Standardization in Washington, 
D. ©. Thomas Autzen, R. L. Reedy and C. D. 
Fratt were appointed a committee on stand- 
ardization. During the discussion, the point 
was made that the Pacific coast plywood manu- 
facturers had no desire to force anything on 
anyone. Speaking in support of the thinner 
panel as standard, Mr. Westman remarked that 
it meant the saving of a million feet of forest 
a month. Mr. Autzen referred to the advantage 
of having stocks of panels the same throughout 
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the country. It was shown that the approval 
of a standardized thickness would not preclude 
manufacture of other thicknesses as specials. 
At the suggestion of Mr. Reedy, the question 
of the regularity or legality of the attitude of 
the plywood manufacturers was put squarely 
up to Shirl L. Blalock, district representative of 
the Department of Commerce, with headquarters 
in Seattle. ‘‘Is our position along the right 
lines?’’ he was asked; and his answer was, that 
so far as he could see there was nothing irregu- 
lar or illegal about it. 

Standard gages, which had been ordered at 
a previous meeting, one side showing net 5/16 
and the other net 1/4, were distributed among 
the manufacturers. 


Advertising Campaign Favored 


Under the head of new business, Manager 
Cassmore spoke at considerable length on a 
policy of developing an increased demand for 
plywood. He favored a survey, so that the man- 
ufacturers might know where the market lay 
and might develop a better sentiment toward the 
plywood industry. Population was a basie fact, 
and another salient point was that the manufac- 
turers ought to know more about ‘‘our stuff.’’ 
Mr. Cassmore favored a continuation of the 
tests begun in the timber-testing section of the 
school during the morning. He pointed out that 
there were 10,000,000 unmortgaged homes in 
the United States, and that every one of them 
could afford to spend money on panels. <A good 
substantial prospect for business was the home- 
building trade. 


Mr. Osgood favored the plan of securing a 
technical man to get in touch with architects 
and contractors. Mr. Grondal mentioned the 
appalling lack of knowledge of fir, which he 
said was almost completely unknown to the aver- 
age person east of the Mississippi. Mr. Walton 
thought a definite effort ought to be made to 
spread knowledge of the advantages of fir pan- 
els among the builders and owners. of small 
homes throughout the country. Mr. Clark ob- 
served that fir panels were beginning to come 
back into style for the home. Mr. Westman 
said the builders and home-owners should know 





Plywood manufacturers at University of Washington. 





(front row) 


EK. E. Westman and J. L. Peters, Washington Veneer Co., 
Olympia; Dr. Henry Suzzalo, president University of Washington; 
Little Wilfred Woods, Wenatchee; G. L. Bartells, Elliott Bay Mill Co., 
Seattle; R. L. Reedy, Wheeler, Osgood Co., Tacoma. 
L. Blalock, Department of Commerce, Seattle; Manuel S. Rustia, Philip- sity 
pine commercial attaché, Seattle; C. D. Fratt, Robinson Manufacturing 
Co., Seattle; George M. Cornwall, Portland; Melvin W. Cassmore, man- «in 
ager Pacific Coast Plywood Manufacturers’ Association, Seattle; N. J. 
Sorensen, Pacific Casein Co., Seattle; R. D. Horning, Kobe, Japan. 
Third row—Bruce Clark, secretary plywood association, sales manager 
Walton Veneer Co., Everett; J. Lingaas, Portland Manufacturing Co., 
Portland; George. F. Linquist, Kaseno Products Co., Seattle; George 
Osgood, Wheeler, Osgood Co., Tacoma; Aubrey Wilton, Seattle; Thomas 
Autzen, Portland Manufacturing Co., Portland; Bror L. Grondal, col- 
lege of forestry, University of Washington; R. E. Chase, R. E. Chase 
& Co., Tacoma; Rufus Woods, Wenatchee; Ralph Brindley, Wheeler, 
Osgood Co., Tacoma; Hugo Winkenwerder, dean of college of forestry; 
Eslie Q. Walton, Walton Veneer Co., Everett; George F. Nadeau, 
Kaseno Products Co., Seattle; Carl F. Gould, architect, Seattle. 


more about the proper way to finish fir panels. 
Mr. Cornwall spoke of the beauties of fir panels. 
Mr. Reedy remarkeds ‘‘The problem of market- 
ing fir panels is the same as marketing fir doors. 
The people east don’t know what we have here 
at all. You’ve got to tell them.’’ 

Mr. Fratt caused a smile to go around the 
room by saying that when ‘the Everett postoffice 
was built ‘‘they put yellow pine in the floors,’’ 
despite the efforts of the fir manufacturers. ‘‘T 
believe,’’ he said, ‘‘that I was the first west 
Coast door manufacturer to go east of the 
Mississippi looking for business; and I remem- 
ber that the manager of a big concern looked 
me over, and then fairly shouted at me, ‘ What 
do you mean by coming to me to sell fir doors?’ 
A few years later the head of that firm sent 
in his ecard to me at Everett. I said to hin—I 
could not forbear—‘ What do you mean by com- 
ing to me to buy fir doors?’ ’’ 

Mr. Clark—‘‘Don’t you think the time is 
about ripe to take up the question of advertis- 
ing??? 

He went on to say that while many details 
remained to be worked out, it seemed to him 
advisable for the plywood manufacturers to 
take the preliminary steps to raise a fund of at 
least $50,000 for that purpose. 

On motion, the chairman appointed as a com- 
mittee on advertising, to work in conjunction 
with Manager Cassmore, and see what could be 
done: Mr. Clark, Mr. Autzen and Mr. Reedy. 

Manuel 8S. Rustia, Philippine commercial at- 
taché, with headquarters in Seattle, spoke on 
Philippine hardwoods, and R. D. Horning, of 
Seattle, who has spent considerable time in 
Japan, discussed the Japanese demand for cedar. 
He quoted some astonishing figures, showing 
that the Japanese have paid as high as a rate 
of $70,000 a thousand for sacred cedar, and that 
if the west Coast manufacturers could meet the 
specifications and supply the Japanese with 
‘*what they want,’’ the price would be secon- 
dary. ‘‘If you can make panels satisfactorily, 
and compete with the manufactures from our 
logs now being shipped over there, you will have 
quite a market,’’ he said. ‘‘But I have as yet 
failed to see a single shipment of panels or 
flitches satisfactory to the Japanese market.’’ 


Just prior to adjourn- 
ment, Manager Cass- 
more was instructed to 
get in touch with paint 
companies _ throughout 
the United States and 
invite them to recom- 
mend stains and proper 
treatment of fir panels, 
to be used as samples. 


Resolution Adopted 


The association unan- 
imously adopted the fol- 
lowing resolution: 


WHEREAS, The most 
important industries in 
the State of Washington 
and the Pacific Northwest 
are based upon forest re 
sources; and, 

WHEREAS, Research and 
scientific coéperation in 
the development of proper 
forestry practice in the 
harvesting and manufae 
ture of forest products is 
the most important of all 
the problems now before 
the people of the State of 
Washington ; and, 


Left to right: 


Second row—Shirl WHEREAS, The Univer 
of Washington has 
demonstrated its ability 
making substantial 
contributions in this di- 


rection ; be it therefore 
Resolved, That ade- 
quate provision should be 
made by legislative ap- 
propriation for research 
in forestry, and that the 
college of forestry of the 
University of Washington 
be designated as the best 
existing and most effect- 
ive organization in the 
State of Washington for 
carrying out this work. 


Quality— Service—Price 


Code 

word 
for size 
ARTEX 













a” x 24%” dressed, 
matched, end matched, 
and hollow back. 


Michigan Hard Maple Flooring 


Let us show you where you can save time 
and money on three recognized features—qual- 
ity, service, and price. All grades of maple 
flooring offered by us are in accordance with 
MFA rules, milling strictly guaranteed; our 
service as prompt as direct shipments from mill 
or warehouse can make it; prices right. 


Let us quote you on your next specifications 
for any quantity, delivered anywhere. Your 
customers satisfied, or your money back, with- 
out quibbling. Wire our expense for prices. 








Code 
word 
for size 
BASIC 
é #H” x 3%” jointed, end 
4 wens2m matched and hollow 
. wars] back. 


E. BARTHOLOMEW HARDWOOD CO, 
4052 Princeton Ave., CHICAGO Tel. Boulevard 0636 
5-2-25 
(. . ‘ 

D & S” Reports 


If you are in any way, shape 

or manner m. ; 
| interested in git im b er 
it will be to your advantage 
to have our report on it. 


“TD & S” Reports 


are as good as men can make. 


Drolet & Steenson 


Timber Estimators 
108 South LaSalle Street, CHICAGO 
{ Southern Office, - - - Tuscaloosa, Ala. | 
Ne y/, 




















———————— 

















ROBERT W. HUNT CO. 


INSPECTING ENGINEERS 
Independent Unprejudiced Inspection of 
LUMBER - PILING - TIES 
TREATED MATERIALS 


New and Used Rail and Equipment 


NEW ORLEANS, LA. JACKSONVILLE, FLA. 
Carondelet Bldg. Clarke Bldg. 


Gen’! Office—2200 Insurance Exchange, CHICAGO 
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Fairly Active Call from Builders 


St. Louis, Mo., April 28.—The Federal Re- 
serve Bank of St. Louis says of lumber condi- 
tions in the eighth Federal reserve district: 

Builders’ buying is fairly active, with delivery 
from yards to jobs becoming brisk, at the larger 
centers in the district. Country yards, on the other 
hand, are having very little farm trade while crop 
work is being pushed. It is, therefore, still a 
waiting period for the wholesale softwood markets, 
with prices continuing weak, but apparently stabil- 
ized at present levels. Production costs and some 
degree of curtailment, especially in western woods, 
give underlying strength to the situation. Only 
in hardwoods is the price tendency still noticeably 
downward, with manufacturers’ stocks heavy and 
production an added burden. Consumption in this 
line is good, however, and the steady buying of 
small lots for filling-in purposes indicates a _ re- 
vived stock demand. The cypress markets are 
quiet, but not dull, with comparatively few price 
changes. 

As compared with the corresponding period a 
year ago, March sales of the 25 reporting manu- 
facturing furniture interests showed a gain of 1.7 
percent. It will be recalled, however, that business 
in this line during the early months of 1924 was 
depressed. As contrasted with February this year, 
the March total showed a gain of 7.3 percent. Gen- 
erally March was a month of heavy shipments, 
with the result that stocks decreased 20.1 percent 
from the total on Feb. 28. 


SPEEA EBEEBABLGAAS: 


Will Cut Wisconsin Hardwoods 


RICHLAND CENTER, WIs., April 28.—A new 
hardwood operation has begun here under name 
of Harris Sawmill Co., ,and will specialize in 
the production of Wisconsin oak, besides cutting 
all other hardwoods and also crossties and 
bridge plank. The head of this enterprise is 
Frank L. Harris, who has been in business at 
Waukesha, Wis., for some time. 


VE RERBBRBRBEBEBBBBAEABS 


Passing of Old Concern 


Boston, Mass., April 27.—A great lumber 
company is gone with the passing of Stetson, 
Cutler & Co. For many years this firm was a 
mighty factor in the lumber markets of New 
England and the middle Atlantic States and 
also in the overseas trade. The retiring of this 
famous firm of lumber manufacturers, mer- 
chants and exporters is almost an epochal event 
in the history of the eastern lumber trade. 

More than three-quarters of a century ago 
John L. Cutler began his career as a merchant 
in an office at Exeter, Me. After getting a start 
there he moved to Bangor, at that time one of 
the great lumber markets of the world. He 
became a member of the firm of John R. Rock- 
well & Co. The business methods in those early 
times would seem primitive to men of this gen- 
eration. Buyers were not then besieged by trav- 
eling salesmen almost every hour of the day 
and quite frequently would-be purchasers char- 
tered schooners and sailed to Bangor. Not hav- 
ing previously communicated with the Bangor 
merchants the buyers were often forced to wait 
until the stock they needed could be sawed for 
them. 

In 1870 Mr. Cutler became senior partner of 
Cutler, Thatcher & Co. Five years later he 
established Cutler & Eddy. In 1888 he started 
the famous firm Stetson, Cutler & Co., taking 
as his partners Frank Stetson, of St. John, N. 
B., and his three sons, George C. Cutler, Fred 
B. Cutler and John L. Cutler. Headquarters 
were established in Boston and the firm Stetson, 
Cutler & Redman was formed to handle the New 
York end of the fast growing enterprise. For 
some years Stetson, Cutler & Co. were reputed 
to own or control larger tracts of eastern spruce 
than any two or three of their largest competi- 
tors. They developed an enormous export busi- 
ness and handled a large share of all the lumber 
from Maine and the Maritime Provinces that 
entered the Boston and New York markets. 

The name of Cutler is not eliminated from the 
eastern lumber trade by the passing of Stetson, 
Cutler & Co., and the retiring from active busi- 
ness of George C. Cutler and Fred B. Cutler. 
A new organization, incorporated as Cutler & 
Co., began business here last month with Donald 
F. Cutler, a son of Fred B. Cutler, as president, 
and Roger W. Cutler, a son of George C. Cutler, 
as vice-president. Lucy E. True is treasurer and 
Herbert L. Barker is secretary. Both of the 
younger Cutlers are graduates of Harvard Uni- 
versity and have already shown a hereditary 


aptitude for the lumber business. Miss True 
has been connected with the Cutler interests 
for 45 years, and her wide experience renders 
her a most efficient and capable associate. Mr. 
Barker, the secretary of the new concern, also 
comes from a well known lumber family. 

Cutler & Co. are handling eastern, southern 
and western lumber at wholesale. The old con- 
cern of Stetson, Cutler & Co. was first of all 
a lumber manufacturer. Its great tracts of 
timberland in New Brunswick and Quebec and 
its lumber mills have been disposed of to Fraser 
Companies (Ltd.), of Canada. 


Ice-Bound Vessel Reaches Destination 


PHILADELPHIA, PA., April 27.—After having 
been ice-bound since December, 1924, the 
schooner Nancy arrived last Thursday with the 
largest cargo of lath ever received at this port. 
The quantity was over the 9,000,000 mark, com- 
pletely filling the vessel’s four hatches; and 
making a good sized deckload. Thomas B. Ham- 
mer, the well known Philadelphia lumber im- 
porter, was the consignee. 

The Nancy loaded at Le Havre, Nova Scotia, 
at the time when the ice was beginning to form. 
Before the entire shipment could be put aboard, 
the waters had frozen hard and held her fast. 
With the opening of the harbor last week, the 
ship set sail; making the run in eight days. 
The Nancy is a recent addition to the schooner 


Development of Cut-over Timber Led 


NEW ORLEANS, La., April 27,—An interesting 
and illuminating series of articles on the devel. 
opment of cut-over timber lands in the South hag 
Leen prepared by Earl Dionne, the first of which 
appeared in yesterday’s edition of the New 
Orleans Times Picayune. Mr. Dionne recently 
has located in New Orleans, where he has en- 
gaged in the advertising business. He came to 
this city from Elizabeth, La., where for several 
years he had been connected with the land de- 
velopment department of the Industrial Lumber 
Co. Mr. Dionne is well posted on the possibili- 
ties of the cut-over timber lands of the South, 
and, judged by this first article, this series is 
going to be one of the most interesting and help- 
ful discussions of this important problem that 
haus appeared in any publication, He deals with 
the subject in a way that will have a popular 
appeal, and at the same time points out many 
of the difficulties faced by owners of these lands 
in working out the development problems. These 
articles are to appear in the Sunday editions of 
the Times Picayune for the next several weeks, 


Co-operation in Oil Developments 


LAKE CHARLES, La., April 27.—As a result of 
the close spirit of coéperation on the part of the 
larger lumber companies in this section of the 
State there has been a marked increase in the 
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Discharging the lath from the ‘‘ Nancy’s’’ deck at the Philadelphia pier 


flying the American flag. She is a five-master, 
and the largest sailing vessel in this country. 
An unusual detail in the ship’s construction is 
the fact that it has four steam winches, one 
opposite each hold which makes for speedy un- 
loading. 

Since Mr. Hammer purchased this shipment 
of lath, the price has dropped about 50 cents. 


Hardwood Mill Destroyed by Fire 


Park FALLS, Wis., April 27.—The splendid 
hardwood mill of the Edward Hines Hardwood 
& Hemlock Co. at this place was destroyed by 
fire last Thursday afternoon, entailing a loss 
of $200,000. Although the mill was completely 
sprinklered and well protected, the fire gained 
such headway that it was not possible to save 
the sawmill, although no damage was done to 
the planing mill, power house or lumber yard. 
While no definite plans have yet been made as 
to rebuilding the mill, W. B. Clubine, general 
manager, announces that in all probability the 
mill will be rebuilt in a short time. 


activities of the major oil companies in their oil 
developments in the Gulf Coast oil belt. In- 
formation is now available that the Industrial 
Lumber Co., of Elizabeth, and The Lutcher & 
Moore Lumber Co. of Texas have leased a very 
large strip of cut-over pine land just north 
of Edgerly, La., and south and east of De 
Quincy. This acreage was secured by the Stand- 
ard Oil Co. Recently the Humble Oil Co. leased 
a strip of 40,000 acres of land east of the 
present holdings of the Standard Oil Co. 

Both companies announce a general explora- 
tion campaign over the entire territory. A 
series of shallow wells will be drilled, dynamite 
crews will be put to work and geologists will 
conduct a thorough test over the entire territory. 

The opening of the oil field south of Lake 
Charles near the Lock-Moore Lumber Co.’s mill 
has created a great deal of interest in the de- 
velopment of oil fields in this territory. The 
movement has been made possible by the close 
cooperation of the larger lumber companies 
whose holdings are of sufficient size to make it 
interesting for the oil companies ‘‘wild cat- 
ting.”’” 
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Keep on Livin’ 

Keep on livin’! That don’t mean 

Breathin’ out and breathin’ in. 
Man is more than some machine; 

Wealth ain’t all there is to win. 
Just suppose you make a bit, 
That ain’t only haff of it. 
While you’re layin’ somethin’ by 
For a rainy season—why, 

Keep on livin’, 


Keep on livin’, I don’t say 

That you’lll always make a pile. 
Though a yard or mill may pay, 

That don’t happen all the while. 
Now and then a mill or yard 
Finds the times are kind of hard; 
But, when things are breakin’ wrong, 
Grit your teeth and peg along— 

Keep on livin’. 


Keep on livin’. Poor or rich, 
High or low, or haff and haff, 

It don’t really matter which, 
Not unless you lose your laff. 

Keep your interest in things 

Other than what profit brings, 

Or, perhaps, if profits fall, 

Just remember that ain’t all— 
Keep on living’. 


Keep on livin’. Even when 
Father Time has turned you gray, 
Keep on livin’ even then, 
Keep on livin, anyway. 
Keep on laffin’ down the years, 
Keep on smilin’ through the tears— 
For I bet the folks who do, 
When this life on earth is through, 
Keep on livin’! 


We See b’ the Papers 


The tendency of stocks is downward. 
we might add, of mankind. 


Sometimes they give a speaker 30 minutes 
when what they ought to give him is 30 days. 


In Chicago 1,935,000 bushels of wheat were 
burned in one day, and any number of biscuits. 

In Arizona they found a skull a half an inch 
thick, but you can find them in almost any audi- 
ence. 


This is the 150th year of American independ- 
ence, but some married men may doubt the state- 
ment. 


The Cubs started out like a house afire, and 
now they look just like a house afire does a few 
days later. 


Wheat dropped 3 cents because it rained in 
Kansas. What is one man’s wheat is another 
man’s poison. 

In England money is pretty nearly back to 
par, but none of the money that Par sent to 
Sonny at Oxford. 

The French don’t like to do business by 
check, and sometimes we think some of our 
debtors don’t either. 

Anybody who thinks that cattle shipments 
aren’t moving in this country never rode in a 
parlor car on a hot day. 

About 59,000,000 live in the Mississippi Val- 
ley, but how long they will live depends, of 
course, on how they drive. 

The Heinz people wouldn’t be so puffed up 
over their 57 varieties if they just stopped to 
consider New England weather. 

Humanity has made more progress in the last 
150 years than it had in the last previous gen- 
erations. Or at least more speed. 

Those Cincinnati baseball fans who took 25 
kegs of alleged beer to St. Louis must never have 
heard of that one about Newcastle. 

_ Owing to the scarcity of water, tramps visit- 
ing Ashfordby, Eng., are given free beer. Boy, 
boy, boy, the tramps are marching! ° 


And, 








In Chicago in 51 months there have been 442 
unsolved murders. But you ought to see how 
hard some of us work on crossword puzzles. 

The sale of catfish has been made illegal in 
Kansas, and now a lot of people in Kansas will 
want catfish who never cared for catfish before. 


The number of Government employees has 
been reduced 100,000 in the last four years. 
We are glad to see this reduction in our sitting 
army. 


The United States manufactures 110,000,000 
square feet of plate glass each year, most of 
which goes into windshields for people who go 
through them. 


‘‘Hogs went tobogganing again yesterday,’’ 
says a market editor. And we assume they 
know just as much about tobogganing as they 
do about skating. 


. Between Trains 


Des MoINnEs, Iowa.—The State capitol is a 
little removed from town, and on a command- 
ing hill, where it overlooks the city, which, in 
turn, now and then has to overlook things that 
happen at the capitol, or so we assume. Prob- 
ably when the site was selected there was a ter- 
rible roar from somebody, who thought the capi- 
tol ought to be on Main Street, or at least on 
some good drug store corner. 


The Federal building in Chicago is a shining 
example of how not to locate a building, or how 
not to design a building for a location you 
have. If the Chicago Federal building stood in 
the center of four city squares it would be one 
of the show places of the world. Or, if it had 
to stand where it is, then a building of the bank 
type would have made it adequate to its pur- 
poses. 


Some day some one will awaken to the fact 
that that part of the postoffice which has to do 
with the receiving and dispatching of mail 
should he located in or adjacent to our railroad 
terminals, and that part that has to do with 
the retail business of the postoffice should be in 
the heart of town. Marshall Field & Co. have 
their store on State Street, but they don’t con- 
sider it necessary also to have their factories 
there. 


Of course all this has nothing to do with the 
purpose of our visit to this fair city, which 
was to attend a convention of commercial teach- 
ers. Muscular movement in penmanship did 
not originate in Iowa, perhaps, but most people 
think it did, and no harm is done by that. Mr. 
Palmer gave it the name of the Palmer method, 
and so it is now known, and it is well, because 
in these times a lot of people would have thought 
that ‘‘muscular movement’’ was some new sort 
of dance. 


Speaking of schools, reminds us of the public 
schools, and reminds us of another kick we 
have to register this morning. One of the hard- 
est tasks of our times is to teach the youth of 
our times a little of that respect for their eld- 
ers that is now considered out of fashion, and 
is. When we were a boy in school the principal 
was ‘‘Mr. Barton,’’ not ‘‘Barton.’’ The prin- 
cipal of the high school our son and heir (to 
what?) attends is not named Smith, but we 
shall call him that for the purpose of this 
story. 

We have been telling the boy for some time 
that he should refer to the principal as ‘‘ Mr. 
Smith,’’ not ‘‘Smith,’’ and that a little decent 
respect for one’s elders never hurt any young- 
ster. Well, the other day the boy brought home 
his reporf card, and how do you suppose it was 
signed? ‘‘Smith.’’ It is a little difficult for 
parents to teach children a respect for their 
teachers that their teachers themselves do not 
teach them. 

It is a rather remarkable fact that our chil- 
dren are getting their best lessons in manners 
in the business colleges rather than in the col- 
leges which are supposed to be teaching them 
that rather indefinite thing called ‘‘culture.’’ 





287,000,000 Feet 


National Forest Timber 
FOR SALE 


LOCATION AND AMOUNT.—AIl the mer- 
chantable dead timber standing or down 
and all the live timber marked or desig- 
nated for cutting on an area embracing 
about 71,000 acres in Township 11'N., R. 18 
and 19 E., and T. 10 N., R. 18 and 19 B, 
surveyed, and approximately T. 10 N., R. 
16 and 17 E., T. 11 N., R. 16 and 17 E., 
and T. 12 N., R. 16 and 17 E., unsurveyed, 
Deer Springs Unit, G. & S. R. B. & M., Sit- 
greaves National Forest, Arizona, esti- 
mated to be about 287,000,000 feet B. M. 
more or less, of which 99% is western yel- 
low pine, and the remainder is Chihuahua 
Pine and Douglas and white fir, together 
with an unestimated amount of hewn ties 
and mine props to be taken at the option 
of the purchaser. 


STUMPAGE PRICES.—Lowest rate consid- 
ered is $2.50 per M feet B. M. 


DEPOSIT.—$10,000 must be deposited with 
each bid to be applied on the purchase 
price, refunded, or retained in part as 
liquidated damages, according to the con- 
ditions of sale. 


FINAL DATE FOR RECEIVING BIDS.— 
Sealed bids will be received by the District 
Forester, Albuquerque, New Mexico, up 
to and including June 1, 1925. On the 
application of prospective bidders the Dis- 
trict Forester may in his discretion ex- 
tend the time for receiving bids 30 days to 
allow prospective bidders opportunity for a 
more thorough examination of the timber 
offered for sale. 


The right to reject any and all bids is 
reserved. Before bids are submitted, full 
information concerning the character of 
the timber, conditions of sale, deposits, and 
the submission of bids should be obtained 
from the District Forester, Albuquerque, 
New Mexico, or the Forest Supervisor, 
Holbrook, Arizona. 








Pilot of the 
Credit Seas 


for lumbermen, is Clancy’s Red Book 
Service. Many have learned to de- 
pend on this service alone as their 
credit pilot and it has guided them 
safely for years. The service is avail- 
able to you at very reasonable rates. 


Write for full particulars and Pamphlet No. 49-S. 


Our Collection Department specializes 
on lumber collections 


LumBermen’s Crepit AssociaTION 
Sulte 1746-68—608 So. Dearborn Street 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
Eastern Headquarters, 157 East 44th St., New York City 

















| Fix Your Credit Loss | 


| in Advance | 


You can state pretty accurately every 
item in your over-head expense but one— 
your credit loss. That you can only guess 
at. And how often you miss the mark, 
you, only, know! Because of present con- 
ditions, your credit loss is more of a 
problem than ever. 

If the year’s ‘total covered credit losses 
exceed a certain previously agreed upon 
percentage of your gross sales, we repay 
the excess. 

Thus your credit loss for twelve months 
is determined in advance and nothing can 
increase it. 

The cost of Credit Insurance is small } 
compared to the security afforded. } 


Over $9,500,000 paid to our policyholders 


The American Credit-Indemnity Co. | 
OF NEW YORK 
511 Locust St. 1045III. Mer. Bank Bld. 


New York, N. Y. 





80 Maiden Lane | 


St. Louis. Mo. 
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West Penn Lumber Co. 


Wholesale Lumber 
WHITE PINE YELLOW PINE 
HEMLOCK HARDWOODS 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 























IDAHO 
MINNESOTA 
WESTMONT 


White Pine 








LONG and SHORT LEAF 
ALSO) Yellow Pine 


WM. SCHUETTE CO. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. New York, N. Y. 











B. W. Cross Lumber Co. 
301 Oliver Building, PITTSBURGH, PA. 
WHITE PINE YELLOW PINE 
HEMLOCK and FIR 








A new book by 
“*The 


Lumberman 
Poet’’ 


Come 


By 
DOUGLAS MALLOCH 





“Pack your things” and “come on 
home” to “church and Mother and 
Home and Dad, the grassy road and 
the village school.” 


Make the acquaintance of Great- 
grandfather Green, Elder Jones, 
Private Hill, Pa and Ma, The New 
Preacher, Crazy Pete and others. 


They will bring a warmth to your 
heart, a smile to your lips, perhaps a 
tear to your eyes. They will tighten 
home ties, make life worth living. 


You will want “Come on Home” 
for yourself, and to send to the ab- 
sent. Postpaid, $2. Bound in blue 
cloth, 222 pages. Address: 


American Lumberman 
431 South Dearborn Street, CHICAGO 


























Exports Balance Wheel of Industry 


Axel H. Oxholm, chief of the lumber division, 
Department of Commerce, firmly believes that 
the shutting off of American export lumber 
trade would not benefit the consumer in the 
United States in the way of lower prices and 
would not prolong the life of our remaining 
timber resources, On the contrary, he believes 
that our export trade is an economic necessity 
and a sort of balance wheel in the lumber in- 
dustry. 

In a detailed statement on this subject, Mr. 
Oxholm points out that the lumber demand in 
the United States has been characterized by 
fluctuations from one year to another, and is 
of a seasonal character, since the bulk of our 
Jumber is used for building and construction 
purposes. Therefore the industry shows its 
greatest activity during the spring and summer, 
while in winter the demand is often slack. Some 
of our principal foreign markets have reversed 
seasons to ours and there is an active demand 
for American lumber in their spring and sum- 
mer season, which corresponds to our fall and 
winter, thereby enabling many American mills 
catering to the export trade to carry on their 
operations throughout the year. 


The export trade as a whole is remarkably steady 
during normal times, says Mr. Oxholm. It has 
been the salvation of more than one mill to fall 
back on this export trade in times when the do- 
mestic market has not been satisfactory. It can 
therefore truly be said that the lumber export 
trade is the balance wheel of the lumber industry, 
although it is not important enough in volume to 
cause an important change in domestic lumber 
prices at any time. 


Softwood Imports from Canada 


Mr. Oxholm calls attention to the importa- 
tion of 1,800,000,000 feet of lumber, exclusive 
of cabinet woods, the districts importing this 
lumber largely centering around New York. 
While the bulk of the imported softwoods come 
from Canada, lately northern and eastern Eu- 
rope and the Baltic States have shipped 15,000,- 
000 or 20,000,000 feet of pine and spruce to our 
eastern markets. The United States is also re- 
ceiving small quantities of oak from the conti- 
nent of Europe. 


The same people who advocate the cessation of 
our lumber export trade are generally interested in 
the importation of foreign woods, claiming that 
such importation would both prolong the life of 
our remaining timber stands and would decrease 
the cost of lumber in this country, he says. Many 
people are of a different opinion and base their 
statements on the fact that a certain amount of 
money must be raised by our lumber operators in 
order to meet overhead expenses, and if lumber 
prices are low they must cut a larger quantity of 
logs. few cargoes of imported lumber in the 
New York market can seriously interfere with the 
— prices all over the United States, they 
claim. 

Low values in the eastern markets will prevent 
the lumber mills from disposing of low grade lum- 
ber and as a consequence a wasteful utilization will 
result. When no money is made by the lumbermen 
no encouragement is given to reforestation. If no 
reforestation is carried on we will more and more 
be dependent on foreign sources of supply for our 
requirements, and one day, it is claimed, it will be 
the foreign producers who are setting the price of 
lumber in the United States. There may or may 
not be anything to these contentions, but the fact 
remains that the importation of ordinary building 
and construction lumber into the United States is 
not necessary and could easily be stopped if the 
consuming public and our lumber mills would co- 
operate in a closer utilization of our own forest 
resources, 

Much has already been said of the wasteful prae 
tices now in vogue in our softwood mills by wast 
ing a large percentage of the production of lumber 
shorter than 10 feet, cross cutting on even lengths 
only and edging on even inches only. Based on 
estimates made in this country and abroad, ex- 
perts have stated that a change to European prac- 
tice in regard to edging and cross cutting would 
alone cause a saving in the cutting of softwood of 
at least 20 percent without discarding our present 
sawmill equipment and not necessitating the instal- 
lation of expensive machinery. The suecess of this 
undertaking would largely depend on the public's 
attitude to the matter of a change of specifications. 

It is thereby seen that we could not only make 
ourselves independent of foreign countries for con- 
struction lumber, but we could in addition take 
care of our total export trade and still have a sur- 
plus left. These suggestions are only a few among 
many toward elimination of waste, and it should 
not be difficult in this country to increase the ay- 


erage vield of lumber from about 50 percent of thy 

log to 70 percent. Some of the crudest operations 

of the European mills average 60 percent or better, 
Sea aLZaLaAaEa 


Southern and Western Pines March Cut 


Additional March production figures reported 
to the Department of Commerce for the Survey 
of Current Business show that increases o¢. 
curred in production of western pine and south. 
ern pine lumber, even when allowance is made 
for the larger number of working days. Maple 
flooring also showed increased production, but 
not in proportion to the increased working time 
in March over February. Compared with 
Mareh, 1924, increases occurred in the produe- 
tion of southern pine and decreases in western 
pine and maple flooring. Shipments of southern 
pine and western pine were greater in Mare) 
than February, as were stocks. Compared wit) 
a year ago shipments and stocks of southern 
pine were greater, while those of western pine 
were less. 

@Saeaaaaaaaaas 


Museum of Engineering and Industry 


Secretary of Commerce Hoover has endorsed 
the proposed National Museum of Engineering 
and Industry designed to commemorate the 
achievements and perpetuate the records of en- 
gineering and industrial progress. 

It is proper, said Mr. Hoover, that this country 
which, in a comparatively short national life, has 
contributed so much to the world in new inven- 
tions, discoveries and improvement of processes, 
should establish this National Museum of Engi 
neering and Industry. 

The individual initiative shown by American en- 
gineers, scientists and industrialists is inspira- 
tional, their efforts having projected us rapidly 
forward industrially and contributed immeasurably 
to the comfort and happiness of our daily lives. 

This museum will fittingly record their efforts 
and stimulate further activity through a wider dit- 
fusion of the knowledge of what they have done. 

SABAALBABEALALASA 


Census Data on Forest Products 


The Department of Commerce announces, a¢- 
cording to a summarization of data collected at 
the biennial census of manufactures for 1925 
the value of products (at factory prices) of 
manufacturing establishments in the State o? 
Washington aggregated $660,538,000, which rep- 
resents'an increase of 47.4 percent as compared 
with $448,165,000 in 1921. The ‘lumber and 
timber products’’ industry is the leading one in 
Washington, as measured either by number ot 
wage earners or by value of products. In this 
industry the average number of wage earners 
employed during the census year increased from 
38,267 in 1921 to 64,245 in 1923, or 67.8 percent. 
The value of products increased from $135,891, 
000 in 1921 to $290,667,000 in 1923, or 113.9 
pereent. The payroll in 1923 aggregated $93.- 
174,808, compared with $46,237,582 in 1921. In 
1923 a total of 92 establishments reported plan- 
ing-mill products not made in planing mills 
connected with sawmills, employing an average 
of 2,602 wage earners, with a payroll of $3,361, 
105 and products valued at $18,085,815. In 
1921 there were 80 such mills, employing an 
average of 2,204 wage earners, with a payroll 
of $2,668,935 and products valued at $12,384, 
005. 

Illinois Figures 

A summary for Illinois shows products ag- 
gregating $5,041,520,000 in 1923, an increase 
of 36.1 percent compared with $3,705,380,000 in 
1921. In 1923 there were 289 planing mills not 
connected with sawmills, employing on the aver- 
age 8,316 wage earners, with a payroll of $15, 
448,826 and products valued at $66,204,640. In 
1921 there were 245 such mills, employing 4,556 
wage earners, with a payroll aggregating 
$7,211,679 and products totaling $32,112,670. 

Products of North Carolina 


North Carolina’s summary shows products 
valued at $951,911,000 in 1923, an increase of 
43.1 percent as compared with $665,118,000 in 
1921. The cotton goods industry led. Lumber 


and timber products were reported by 587 con- 
cerns, with an average of 19,960 wage earners, 
a payroll of $13,329,594 and products valued 
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In 1921, 550 concerns reported 
14,617 wage earners, a payroll of $8,815,488 
qnd products ‘valued at $24,593,839. The 1923 
figures show 125 coneerns not connected with 
sawmills reporting planing-mill products, with 
qn average of 2,985 wage earners, a payroll of 
$2,498,419 and products valued at $16,192,460. 
The figures for 1921 were 131 mills, 2,586 
wage earners, a payroll of $2,105,149 and prod- 
yets valued at $11,578,907. 
weazeageaaaaaaan 

Canadian Road to Tap Hardwoods 

The Royal Gazette of New Brunswick, official 
publication of that Province, publishes a notice 
of the application for incorporation of the 
Nepisiquit Railway Co. for the purpose of con- 
structing an electric or steam railway 150 miles 
in length for the purpose of opening up and 
operating large tracts of hardwood timber 
along its route. The cutting out of pine and 
spruce along the various streams of northern 
New Brunswick has in recent years caused lum- 
yermen to turn their attention to the manufae- 
ture of hardwood lumber. 


Argentine Woods Used for Ties 

In a recent report Commercial Attaché Feely, 
Buenos Aires, points out that the records do 
not show that there has ever been any importa- 
tion of creosoted timber into Argentina for any 
purpose. The Argentine national railway law 
compels the use of native woods for railroad 
A regulation of the ministry of public 
works requires that timber for publie works be 
of native hardwoods wherever possible, but 
southern pine is used where extra long timbers 
are required. Almost all works in which creo 
soted timber might be used are under either the 
railway construction program or the ministry of 
public works. 


Bird House Built for Permanency 

AUSTIN, TeEx., April 27.—The rapidly increas- 
ing use of creosoted timber products in all lines 
of construction is a matter of daily notice, and 
one of the very latest fields of activity is illus- 
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Bird House Placed on Creosoted Pol 


trated in the accompanying photograph. The 
apartment house shown is oecupied by a thrifty 
colony of martins, and besides being equipped 
With every modern convenience, including wide 
tcommodious promenade galleries, it is built upon 
4 firm, stable foundation of permanent material. 

The picture was taken in the yard of the cen 
tral fire station in Austin, and is overlooked by 
the various city officials from their offices in 
the City Hall. The house was supplied by an 
enterprising lumber dealer of Austin, and is 


supported by a pressure treated creosoted south- 
ern pine telegraph ,pole. This pole serves a 
double purpose, for not only does it insure a per- 
manent, reliable foundation for the bird house, 
but it resists the usual attacks of various kinds 
of insects, as the creosote oil discourages any 
attempted invasion of pests of all kinds. 

An object lesson may be easily seen in this 
illustration, and a great deal of maintenance ex- 
pense and costly upkeep of all buildings—both 
residential and commercial—could be done away 
with if all lumber used in house construction, 
with the exception of exposed surfaces which 
are to be painted, or otherwise decorated, was 
first protected against decay and insect attack 
by proper preservation under pressure. 


Coast Box Plant Burned 


San Francisco, Cauir., April 25.—The plant 
of the Pacific Box Factory, covering an entire 
block at Beach and Taylor streets here, was al- 
most completely destroyed on April 19 by a fire 
which originated in the garage of the company 
and raged for hours before being placed under 
control. The fire is believed to have started 
in defective wiring in an automobile stored in 
the garage. The loss is estimated at $500,000, 
fully covered by insurance, according to W. E. 
Hyman, general manager of the company. Five 
automobiles were burned. 


IN THE REALM OF BUILDING 


Lumbermen to Show Model Houses 

PirrTsBuRGH, Pa., April 28.—For the annual 
Pittsburgh building show, which will open in 
Motor Square Garden, East End, Wednesday, 
May 6, and continue through Saturday, May 16, 
the Pittsburgh Lumbermen’s Club will exhibit 
fourteen miniature model houses, each to be set 
on a platform 4x6 feet, and surrounded by land- 
scape and garden. The plans for the houses are 
all being taken from the plan book of the Retail 
Lumber Dealers’ Association of Pennsylvania, 
known as ‘‘Pennsylvania Homes,’’ copies of 
which will be available at the show. Walter E. 
Hatch, chairman of the committee, is working 
to make this one of the best exhibits of the kind 
ever shown. 

Work was started yesterday on the ‘‘ Honey- 
moon Bungalow,’’ a full-size dwelling, being 
erected by the Pittsburgh Builders’ Exchange. 
Work on the other exhibits will begin Thursday. 


Architects Welcome Grade Marking 


New York, April 27.—The announcement of 
grade marking by the subscribers to the South- 
ern Pine Association received a hearty recep- 
tion from the architects attending the fifty- 
eighth annual convention of the American In- 
stitute of Architects at the Grand Central Pal- 
ace on Wednesday last. 

The matter was brought to the attention of 
the convention during the morning session. The 
lumber standardization program was reported 
on and Emery Stanford Hall of Chicago, repre- 
senting the institute as a member of the Con- 
sulting Committee on Lumber Standards, dis- 
cussed progress made. 

He said that one lumber association had 
adopted and put into practice grade marking, 
and called upon L. R. Putman, representing the 
Southern Pine Association, to explain how 
southern pine is being grade marked by its sub- 
seribers. 

Mr. Putman took to the platform a large 
chart, the caption of which read, ‘‘Southern 
Pine Association Grade Marks.’’ Below the 
caption were shown all of the fifteen grade 
marks being used by the Southern Pine Asso- 
ciation subseribers. Mr. Putman explained their 
meaning, pointing to the significance of the mill 
number, the initials of the association and the 
abbreviations for the different grades. He told 
the arehitects that all they have to do to get 
grade marked mill grades, certified by the South- 
ern Pine Association, is so to specify. The 
satisfaction of the architects at this new de 
parture was attested by hearty applause. 




















End Pay Day Complaints 


You can do it by giving employees their 
wage and deduction statements the day before 
or the morning of pay day. 

Our 4-in-1 Patented Pay Envelope makes 
this easy to do. It speeds up paying off. It 
gives you a signed receipt for every employee. 

Of all the firms that have adopted 4-in-1’s, 
only one has ever gone back to the old envel- 
opes again. 


Write for Samples—Today! 


Atlanta Envelope Co. 


27 Stewart Ave., Atlanta, Georgia 


Manufacturers of Envelopes tor Commercial Purposes 





AUNTY 


Without obligating us, you may send us 
samples of 4-in-1 Pay Envelopes. 


Firm 


Address 
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Every Business 


of consequence ought to have proper card representation. 


WIGGINS 
Peerless Patent Book Form Cards 


are used by many of America’s largest card 
users—superiority of engraving and the 
convenience of the book form 
style explaine why. 









Send for tab 
of specimens, 
detach them 
one by one 
os d en 4 
their shar pit TeeuRen.e 
edges and gen- nares, a ee 
eral excel- 
lence. 


The John B. Wiggins Company 


OTEEL COMPANY 





Established 1857 
Engravers Plate Makers Die Embossers 
1108 South Wabash Avenue CHICAGO 








GILBERT NELSON & CO. 


Public Accountants 
If SOUTH LASALLE STREET 
CHICAGO 


TELEPHONE RANDOLPH 2220 











ADVERTISING AND COMMERCIAL 
Best advertising novelty for retailers and wholesalers. 


Send for free samples and prices. 
Salesmen Wanted. 


ABBOTT PENCIL CO., Butoie'Nick” 
NEE CEE) 
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Northern 
Hardwoods! 


BIRCH 


fear 4/4” Ist & 2nds 
3 cars 4/4” No. | Com. & Sel. 
2 cars 4/4” No. 2 Com. 8/16’ 
{car 5/4” Ist & 2nds 
2 cars 5/4”No. | Com, & Sel 


BASSWOOD 


2 ears 4/4” Ist & 2nds 

6 cars 4/4” No. | Com. & Sel. 
6 cars 4/4” No, 2 Common 
{car 5/4” Ist & 2nds 

2 cars 5/4” No. 2 Common 

2 cars 6/4” Ist & 2nds 

1 car 6/4” No. | Com. & Sel. 


The Adams-Thom 
wAys™- Lumber Co. 






Jean LaRue says: 
**She’s dam’ good 
mans to deal wid!”" 








JACKSON & TINDLE, Inc. 


MANUFACTURERS 
Mills at Pellston and Munising, Mich., and Jacksonboro, Ont. 


Maple, Elm, Birch, Beech 
Basswood, Hemlock,Pine, 
Spruce, Cedar Shingles 


Main Office, BUFFALO, N. Y. 


Sales Office: 605 Murray Bldg., Grand Rapids, Mich. 











Kindly address all inquiries care Dept. 7 
| Remember 


Mershon, Eddy, Parker Company 


SAGINAW MICHIGAN 


Specialize in Mixed Cars of WHITE PINE and 
BASSWOOD Lumber, Siding, Ceiling, Flooring, 
Sash, Doors, Blinds, Window Frames, Mouldings 
and Box Shooks from SAGINAW. 

Western White Pine and Idaho White 

Pine for direct shipment from Idaho. 








VON PLATEN-FOX COPANY 


Iron Mountain, Michi 





Manufacturers of 17 different species 
of Northern Hardwoods 





17 17 











Every Lumberman 
Should Have This Book 


— “Tote -road and 
Trail,” the new vol- 
ume of verse by Mr. 
Malloch now ready 
for delivery, is the 
most important and 
entertaining that 
has come from his 
pen. It represents 
the ripe genius of 
nearly forty years’ 
association, as boy 
and man. with the 
lumber business, It 
assembles in a sin- 
gle volume the best 
that he has written 
hitherto unpublished 
in book form. 


No book of verse 
will afford a lum- 
berman or logger 
greater joy, or serve as a more welcome gift 
to his friend. 

“Tote-road and Trail” has been printed 
in the manner of which it is worthy; bound 
in clotn, golo 3tamped. and witk gilt top. 
The illustrations are in full color, from a 
series of oil paintings by Oliver Kemp, the 
New York artist. Sent, postpaid, for $1.50, 


American Lumberman 
431 S. Dearborn St., CHICAGO, ILL. 








TOTE-ROAD 
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DOUCLAS MALLUCH 


























Softwoods Active in British Market 


WASHINGTON, D. C., April 27.—Under date of 
March 30 Trade Commissioner Mowatt M. Mitchell, 
London, England, reported to the Department of 
Commerce that there was increasing activity in all 
the British lumber consuming as well as other in- 
dustries and that lumber importers were at the 
moment decidedly optimistic. 


“The present optimism is not confined to any 
particular branch of the trade, as the improvement 
has been general for all kinds of forest products, 
from timber to veneer and plywoods,” said Mr. 
Mitchest. “SJnterest in softwoods is still largely 
centered in the Russian sales, for until the majority 
of the White Sea and Petrograd stocks have been 
placed it will be impossible to judge of their effect 
upon the Scandinavian export conditions, from 
which the bulk of British softwoods come. 

“Douglas fir and southern pine have maintained 
a suatisiactory rate of sale during the last week, 
the greatest activity being in the north of England 
and Scotland, where the demand has been brisk 
at tirm prices.’ 

SABE EBGEAGa: 


Practice of Exporting Even Lengths 


WASHINGTON, D. C., April 27.—Axel H. Oxholm, 
chief of the lumb r division, Department of Com- 
meres, has this to say about the practice of ex- 
porting American lumber only in even lengths: 

“We in this country certainly show a_ serious 
lack of appreciation of the quality of several of 
our softwoods. It is almost necessary to witness 


how our softwoods are appreciated in foreign 
countries in order to realize our lack of under- 
standing on this point. Southern pine, for in- 


stance, is exported cut to even feet only (10, 12, 
14, 16 feet etec.), although there is just as large a 
demand for intermediate sizes such as 11, 13, 15, 
17 feet ete. It is a surprise to most of our ex- 
porters visiting foreign markets, such as France 
for example, to find that the same stock which 
we have trimmed on even feet only is retailed on 
a basis of 4 inches (10 e.m.). Other American 
woods are even appreciated tu a higher extent 
than southern pine. We sell these woods by the 
ton and they are retailed by the pound.” 


Belgian Lumber Demand Slow 


WASHINGTON, D. C., April 27.—Consul General 
Fullerton reports from Antwerp that American 
lumber is in little demand and sales are slack. 
Arrivals in February were relatively small, but 
were said to be in excess of requirements. Oak 
and southern pine arrivals were principally in ful- 
fillment of orders placed since Jan. 1. 

Polish oak continues to compete with American 
oak. Slavonian oak is quoted much higher than 
American oak and arrivals are relatively small. 
This wood, however, is actively competing for use 
in finer woodworking and furniture making with 
the best American oak. Much of the American 
lumber selling at this time is quoted below current 
cif. prices due to the fact that numerous small 


jobbers having exe>ss stocks are endeavoring to 
liquidate by throwing them upon the market at 


prices slightly below the going market. 


Should Push Lower Grades 


WASHINGTON, D. C., April 27.—“Your market 
possibilities in most foreign countries are ham- 
pered by the importers’ insistence on high grade 
material where lower grades would do equally well. 
People abroad do not as a rule realize that the sup- 
ply of virgin timber in the United States is dimin- 
ishing. Photographs of giant timbers are still 
being sent out by your exporters and many of 
them talk in such manner as would make importers 
believe that short lengths and narrow stock can not 
be produced except with difficulty.” 

This statement was made by one of Europe’s 
leading lumber importers while paying a visit to 
the lumber division, Department of Commerce, the 
other day. In commenting on the statement, Axel 
H. Oxholm, chief of the division, said he thoroughly 
endorsed the views of the European importer. 

“The price question was not so important before 
the war,” said Mr. Oxholm, ‘when the difference in 
value between various grades of American lumber 
was not great. Today the question is quite differ- 
ent and the same grade of American lumber which 
before the war was selling in Europe at £12 to £14 
per standard is today commanding £40 or more. 

“Tt is of great importance for our exporters to 
induce their foreign connections to take a larger 
percentage of all grades of our lumber. Otherwise 
we will be left with low grade lumber for which 
there is a limited market at home. Other countries 
have long ago changed their export policy along 
these lines and any large order for any particular 
quality or dimension will nearly always be quoted 
at a premium by them. 





“One thing is sure—our lumber export pricy 
will not materially decline in the future, and if 
desire to maintain the present volume of our ey. 
port trade we must assist foreign buyers in dray. 
ing specifications for such qualities as make it pog 
sible for them to use American lumber.” 


England Largest Market for Oak 


WASHINGTON, D. C., April 27.—Of the tot 
quantity of hardwoods exported, approximately 
300,000,000 feet, oak occupies the dominant pogj. 
tion, with 176,000,000 feet in 1924, says the lum. 
ber division, Department of Commerce. In 1993 
oak exports totaled 151,205,000 feet. The figures 
for 1913, the last pre-war year, were 287,855,000 
feet. 

While our oak exports have decreased in post. 
war years, the increase in 1924 over 1923 was very 
considerable. Oak timber exports in 1923 totale 
3,635,000 feet, against 2,794,000 last year, but this 
is considered a good trend, experts of the Goy. 
ernment feeling that if we could manufacture our 
oak to the greatest possible extent for export {t 
would be more profitable both to us and to foreign 
customers in most cases. 

The largest market for American oak continues 
to be England, which has always led in this re. 
spect. Last year England took about 87,000,000 
feet of American oak, or about 50 percent of the 
total exports. Canada came next with 33,000,000 
feet, followed by Belgium with 14,000,000 feet 
and Argentina, which took 11,000,000 feet.  Scot- 
land took 8,000,000 feet, and the Netherlands and 
British South Africa 4,000,000 feet each. The 
other markets took less than 4,000,000 feet each, 


Spain Gets First Full Cargo of Fir 


WASHINGTON, D. C., April 27.—Commercial At: 
taché Cunningham cables the Department of Com- 
merce that Spanish imports of north European 
lumber decreased in March. Stocks are heavy and 
prices weak. 

Considerable interest was aroused by the arrival 
April 5 at a Spanish port of a full cargo of Douglas 
fir amounting to 4,000,000 feet. This was the 
first full cargo of Douglas fir ever to arrive in 
the Spanish market. Heretofore fir has come in 
only in small parcels, usually transshipped from 
some other European port. 


Eastern Canada Cut Curtailed 


WASHINGTON, D. C., April 27.—Consul Gotleib, 
Halifax, reports that it is estimated by one of the 
largest lumber companies in Nova Scotia that the 
production in that Province will not exceed 50 
percent of 1924, while a reliable authority states 
that production in New Brunswick will probably 
be less than 50 percent of last year’s figures. In 
Nova Scotia this outlook is blamed primarily on 
unprecedented weather conditions. During early 
February the weather ‘moderated to such an extent 
that the snow disappeared suddenly and left many 
operators with logs and lumber in the woods, which 
will have to remain there until next season. 


‘@emawaaaaaams 


Wood Flour Imports Last Year 


WASHINGTON, D. C:, April 27.—The lumber di 
vision, Department of Commeree, calls attention 
to the fact that imports of wood flour into the 
United ‘States last year aggregated 12,855,460 
pounds, pointing to the burning of large quantities 
of sawdust, shavings and other waste at Americal 
sawmills that could be ground into flour. Amer- 
ican-made machinery for wood flour manufacture 
is now on the market, and. with the very large 
available supplies of mill waste of spruce, white 
pine and other softwoods, it is suggested that this 
country ought to be able to supply its own needs 
in the way of wood flour. 


Softwood Planting in Australia 


WASHINGTON, TD. C., April 27.—Trade Commis 
sioner Babbitt reports that it is slowly being recog- 
nized in Australia that there is great need for the 
establishment of softwood reserves. The matter, 
he says, has for years received much verbal atten- 
tion, but very little has so far been done in & 
practical way. The establishment of 40,000 acres 
of pine reserves around Anglesea, Victoria, which 
has now been undertaken, is the largest softwood 
planting yet planned in Victoria, if not in Aus 
tralia. arts not suitable for pines are to be 
planted in wattle, and in some areas natural 
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To Rebuild Burned Plant 


Houston, Tex., April 28.—The Browndell 
(Tex.) mill of the Kirby Lumber Co., which 
purned Friday, will be rebuilt at once, it was 
announced Saturday by executives of the com- 
pany. The mill was completely destroyed, the 
loss being estimated at $400,000. Insurance 
was about $350,000. The plant embraced a 
sawmill, planing mill, dry kilns and a large 
amount of lumber in sheds, aggregating about 
5,500,000 feet. Three hundred men were em- 
ployed. The fire started in the south end of the 
yard, according to Kirby officials, and swept 
the entire plant in spite of the fact that ten to 
twenty streams of water were poured upon it 
continuously. 


(SREB AZAAZaES 


Tells of Old Time Experiences 


New ORLEANS, La., April 29.—One of the 
prominent attendants at the Old Timers’ dinner, 
which featured the recent annual meeting of 
the Southern Pine Association, was H. H. Giesy, 
of Columbus, Ohio, who in the course of a 
short talk referred to his early experience on the 


From Northwestern Lumberman, Feb. 1, 1896. 





Lancaster, O..,. 1896. 


Gentlemen : 
| will ‘* push it’? your way 


PO Gite 355.6, Peete deuce ; 





H. H. GIESY. 
road selling ‘‘Little River Soft Pine,’’ manu- 
factured by the Central Coal & Coke Co., then 
owned and operated by the father of Charles 8. 
Keith and his associates. He displayed one of 
his advance cards of 1896, reproduced from the 
Northwestern Lumberman, which proved of con- 
siderable interest to the old timers, many of 
whom remembered Mr. Giesy in those early days 
of his career. 


Adopts Tentative Millwork Standards 


(Concluded from Page 59.) 


also Eastern Millwork Bureau; B. P. Pardy, Fed 
eral Trade Commission; H. M. Pittman, Williams- 
port (Pa.) Planing Mill Co.; Clarke P. Bond, vice 
president, David Luptons Sons Co., Philadelphia ; 
- I. Reckhow, A. G. Hauenstein Lumber Co., 
Buffalo, N. Y., also Buffalo Lumber Dealers’ Asso- 
clation; KE. A. Richards, H. H. Richards Lumber 
Co., West Haven, Conn., also Connecticut Lumber 
Dealers’ Association; John W. Sanders, Radford- 
Wright-Sanders Co., Baltimore; Orlando H. Smith, 
Washington, D. C.; H. W. Smock, Buchanon & 
Smock Lumber Co., Asbury Park, N. J., aso New 
Jersey Lumbermen’s Association, Newark: F. W. 
Southworth, burcau of yards and docks, Navy 
Department ; George HI. Stans, Stacy G. Glauser & 
Son (Inec.), Chester, Pa., also Eastern Millwork 
Bureau: Arthur S.- Vaughn. L. Vaughn Co., Provi- 
dence, R. I., also Eastern Millwork Bureau; Ray- 
mond L. Vaughn, L. Vaughn Co., Providence; 
?. Wilson, W. A. Wilson & Sons, Wheeling, 
a., also Wholesale Sash & Door Association, 
The division of simplified practice was 
Tepresented by its chief, R. M. Hudson, William 
A. Gately, E. W. Ely and A. B. Galt. 


A committee was appointed to place the 


recommendations before the representatives of 
manufacturers, distributers and users in other 
sections of the cduntry. Henry B. Coles is 
chairman of the committee. He also was chair- 
man of the executive committee that prepared 
the program for the conference here. The com- 


. mittee includes nine other representatives of 


the industry who attended the conference and 
Mr. Gately of the division of simplified practice, 
who has been actively at work in this branch 
of standardization and simplification. 

It is pointed out that the tentative recom- 
mendations would substitute one general set of 
dimensions for windows, sash and doors in 
place of a number of distinctively sectional ones 
used in various States of the Northeast. It is 
felt that if a unification of design and dimen- 
sions can be arrived at, the benefits would be 
considerable to the industry through greater 
stability of operation and a reduction of stocks, 
and that the building industry, as well as the 
builder, would also gain in service and quality, 
while the conservation of lumber would benefit 
all. The committee will at once begin the 
preparation of its recommendations in form to 
be placed before the millwork associations, 
wholesale and other distribution organizations, 
and other groups that have a direct interest 
in the movement. It is thought the work will 
cover several months. 


Last Minato News 


(Concluded on page 37) 


permitted in an upper grade be in a lower grade 
from the utility standpoint, and, conversely, 
should some of the pieces now in a lower grade 
be moved into a higher grade because the 
cuttings are of such type that they have a 
high use value? 

“If not, in what respect are the proposals 
beside the point, and what methods can your 
group suggest which will accomplish the neces- 
sary conservation of wood more effectively and 
practically ?”’ 





Names Committee of Wood Utilization 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

WasuHinoTon, D. C., April 30.—Secretary of 
Commerce Hoover this afternoon announced the 
membership of the national committee of wood 
utilization, appointed by him at the request of 
President Coolidge, the first meeting of which 
will be held here Saturday following the general 
lumber standards conference Friday. 

The announcement states that this committee 
is a ‘‘direct outgrowth of the various con- 
ferences on the elimination of waste in industry, 
sponsored by the Department of Commerce, 
which developed in the conference on the utiliza- 
tion of forest products held at the direction of 
the President in November, 1924.’’ 

The new committee will not be one of in- 
vestigation and research but will ‘‘foster and 
direct an active campaign to put into effect the 
methods of saving indicated by previous con- 
ferences. It will follow the request of President 
Coolidge that out of the past studies should 
emerge a program of specific action for timber- 
saving rather than a mere expression of ideas. ’’ 

Membership on the committee consists of the 
following: 

Herbert Hoover, chairman; W. B. Greeley, chief 
forester, vice chairman; Howard Andrews, of the 
National Association of Tie Producers, Nashville, 
Tenn.: R. H. Aishton, president of the American 
Railway Association ; H. P. Baker, exc cutive secre- 
tary of the American Paper & Pulp Association ; 
J. W. Blodgett, chairman of the Central Committee 
on Lumber Standards; Wilson Compton, scretary- 
manager of the National Lumber Manufacturers’ 
Association; Dwight Hinckley, president of the 
National-American Wholesale Lumber Association ; 
A. G. Hoperaft, president of the National Associa- 


tion of Purchasing Agents: L. E. Kern, of the 
American Institute of Architects; J. H. Kirby, 
president of the Kirby Lumber Co.; J. E. Lloyd, 


president of William M. Lloyd Co.; Gen. R. C. 
Marshall, general manager of the Associated Gen- 
cral Contractors of America; J. V. W. Reinders, 
president of the American Institute of Mining & 
Metallurgical Engineers; D. E. Waid, president of 
the American Institute of Architects, W. L. Well- 
ford, president of the Chickasaw Wood Products 
Co. and Chickasaw Cooperage Co.: N. W. Wilson, 
president of the American Paper & Pulp Associa- 
tion: W. A. Babbitt, of the Association of Wood 
Using Industries; W. L. Saunders, general manager 
of the Cummer-Diggins Co.; L. J. Taber, master 
of the National Grange; F. G. Wisner, president of 
the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, 


and C. F. Yegge, president of the Chicago Box Co. 








Four of 


Our Specialties 


We have built our rep- 
utation for good lumber 
on accurate grading, full 
measure and old-fash- 
ioned square dealing. 





Our STA-PUT Oak 
Flooring is properly 
kiln-dried and is milled 
from selected stock to 
give best service. 








OurSTRONG-HOLD 
Plaster Wall Board has 
a grooved edge which 
provides a perfect clinch 
for the joint filler. 





Our Builders’ Steel 
Products are built to 
stand the severest tests 
and give lasting satisfac- 
tion. 


GOODFELLOW 


Lumber Company 
Ours is the Trade that Service Made 
NATURAL BRIDGE AT GOODFELLOW 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 


























Yellow Pine 


Timbers, Lumber 
Lath and Shinégles 


For our high grade dressed stock— 
*‘Ask the Wholesaler’’ 


The Alger- Sullivan Lumber Co. 


CENTURY. FLORIDA 

















[ Gummer Gypress Co. | 





Mills: Jacksonville and Sumner, Fla. 


_.. LUMBER 
Cypr CSS: Rough and Dressed 


Shingles and Lath 


| Sales Office, 300 Madison Ave., New York City ; 














YELLOW PINE 
Pelahatchie Lumber Co. 


Pelahatchie, Miss. 
Sales Office: Jackson, Miss. 


QUALITY—SERVICE—SATISFACTION 




















HAND MADE 


CYPRESS 
SHINGLES 


We’also sell Sawn Cypress Shingles in all sizes 
Quality Guaranteed 


Rhem Shingle Co., Inc. 


RHEMS, S. C. 


We manufac- 
ture them in 
all sizes {rom 
Heart Stock 
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Below are a few items of dry stock 
which we are featuring as speciais 
this week. Write or wire for prices. 
13M’ 4/4” Sel. & Btr. Ash 
4/4” F. A. 8. Basswood 
50M’ 4/4” No. | Com. Basswood 
150M’ 4/4” No. 2 Com. Basswood 
. A. 8. Basswood 


300M’ 4/4” No. 
200M’ 4/4” No. 2 Com. Birch 
43M’ 5/4” F. A. 8. Birch 
41M’ 5/4” Sel. Birch 


30M’ 6/4” F S. Birch 
3M’ 6/4” Sel. Bireh 
30M’ 8/4” A. 8. Birch 
15M’ 8/4” Sel. Birch 
50M’ 10/4” No. | & Btr. 


200M’ 4/4” Sel. H. Maple 
122M’ 4/4” No. 3 Com. H. Maple 

3M’ 5/4” Sel. H. Maple 

25M’ 5/4” No. | & Btr. H. Maple 
100M’ 6/4” No. | & Btr. H. Maple 
130M’ 8/4” No. | & Btr. H. Mapl 
15M’ 5/4” No. | Com. & Btr. S. Elm 
27M’ 4/4” Sel. & Btr Is ak 





. & Btr. 
; & Btr. Sot Elm 
. | Com. & Btr. Birch 
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TANNA 
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Rust-Owen Lumber Co. 


DRUMMOND, WIS. 





Manufacturers of Wisconsin 


WHITE PINE 
Hemlock and 
Hardwoods 


White Pine Pattern, Flask and 
Shop Lumber our specialty 


Dressed EXTRA STANDARD” 






















HARDWOOD FLOORING 


Maple - Oak - Beech 


Birch 
Zandi 





NICHOLS & COX 
LUMBER COMPANY 
GRAND RAPIDS, MICHIGAN 











HANDY BOOKS ror LUMBERMEN 


A COPY FREE ON REQUEST. ADDRESS 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 431 So. Dearborn St., CHICAGO 











New Ventures 


sirmingham 
lumber and 


ALABAMA. 
began business; 
North 18th St. 

Elba—W. A. 


Dixie Lumber Co. 
building materials; 


recently 
900 


Capshaw recently began lumber business. 


Fordyce—Brinkman Lumber Co. recently began; suw- 
mill. 

Troy—James Lumber Co. recently began; manufac- 
turer. 

Woodlawn—L. Moorer opens lumber yard. 

CALIFORNIA. Burbank—-W. Rh. Letton (Inc.) open- 
ing yard at Magnolia Park with W. M. Myers in 
charge. 

FLORIDA. Avon Park—Big Indian Lumber Co, will 
open about the middle of May. 

Avon Park—Hebard Cypress Co. recently began: 
sawmill, 

Crystal River—-Sweatt Bros. recently began planing 


mill and retail business. 
Dania—M. L. McKinnon, of Brunswick, 
ing site for lumber yard here. 
Jacksonville—Suwannee Mfg. Co. 
MeNuair and U. S. Moore. 


Ga., is seek- 


organized by W. A. 


GEORGIA. Monticello—R. L. Marsh recently began. 

ILLINOIS. Chicago—Elmwood Lumber & Supply Co. 
recently began retail business at Neva and Medill 
Avenues. 

Chicago—West Town Lumber Co. recently began re- 
tail business at 7901 Grand Ave. 

KANSAS. Thayer—J. H. Sperry will open lumber 


business. 
LOUISIANA, 
gan; sawmill. 


NEBRASKA. 


Many—John A. Hoagland recently be- 
Omaha—F. D. 
Omaha Hardwood Lumber Co., 
trial Committee of the Chamber of Commerce that his 
company will open an excelsior factory in new build- 
ing just north of the company’s yards at 1212 N, 
llth St. 

NEW YORK. 
recently began. 


Field, president of the 
has notified the Indus- 


Tonawanda—L. N. Whissel Lumber Cu, 


NORTH DAKOTA. Valley City--Grotte Lumber Co. 
opening yard. 
TENNESSEE, Midan—Creswell Bros. opening lum- 


ber yard. 

TEXAS. 
gan; retail. 

Dimmitt-—-Woolridge 
and will install yard, 

San Antonio—Bacon Lumber Co. spending $75,000 on 
new lumber and building material plant. 

Shamrock—W. M. Moore Lumber Co. recently began. 

Falfurrias—Grant Lumber Co, putting in lumber yard. 

WASHINGTON. Skamokawa—Monograin Shingle Co. 
recently began; shingle manufacturer. 

WISCONSIN. Stoughton—Midwest School Furniture 
Co., a new corporation, has taken over part of plant 
of Moline Plow Co. here and will manufacture school 
furniture. 


Richland Center—-Harris Sawmill Co. has begun hard- 
wood operation, specializing in Wisconsin oak. 
Business Changes 


Palate tale Lumber Co. 
‘la. 


Abilene——-Frontier Lumber Co. recently be- 


Lumber Co. purchased property 


ALABAMA. 


moving 
to St. Marks, 


ARKANSAS. Harrisburg—Harrisburg Lumber’ Co. 
succeeded by E. C. Barton (Inc.). 
Jonesboro—Barton Lumber Co. succeeded by E. C. 


Barton (Inc.). 
Mansfield—C. H. Hodges Lumber Co. 


succeeded by 
Mansfield Lumber Co. 


OALIFORNIA. Oceanside—Coffin Lumber Co. sold 
to Bauer & Geib. 
San Francisco—Aetna Hardwood Floor Co., 1282 


California St., moved to larger quarters at 150 Frank. 
lin St. 

DELAWARE. Dover—Wyatt-Prock Lumber Co. 
changing name to W. H. Wyatt Lumber Co. 


FLORIDA. Haines City—Gullege Lumber Co. pur- 
chased the sawmill and timber of J. C. Prine here. 
West Palm Beach—Belvedere Lumber Co. succeeded 


by Logan-Moore Lumber Co. 


IDAHO. Moscow—Latah Mineral Exploration Co. re- 
= to have purchased sawmill equipment of H. V. 

ull. 

Orofino—E. J. Ashley reported to have disposed of 
his logging camp and timber to Ben Duval. 

ILLINOIS. Rockford—Turner Lumber & Fuel Co. 
sold to Home Lumber & Supply Co.; L. W. Minninger, 
formerly of the Harvard yard, will take charge. 

INDIANA. Indianapolis—Indiana Veneer Co. will re- 
move to Rushville. 

IOWA. Cambridge—Wisconsin Lumber Co. succeeded 
by C. A. Neel, 

Galva—Joyce 
vator Co. 

Lamoni—Hopkins Lumber Co. 
Frees. 

KANSAS. Pratt—E. W. Hamson Lumber Co. suc- 
ceeded by Adams & Ortmeyer. 

— NTUCKY. Clinton—J. B. 
by F. MeMorries & Co. 


Lumber Co, succeeded by Farmers Ele- 


succeeded by Minor & 


Scott & Co. succeeded 


a ISIANA. Lake Providence—Mark H. Brown 
Lumber Co., of Memphis, Tenn., purchased property 
of the Desha Lumber Co., including band sawmill, resaw 


plant and 70,000,000 feet of stumpage. 


MINNESOTA. Buffalo—Interior 
Central Lumber Co, 


Lumber Co. sold tu 


Jackson—Thompson & Johnson sold to Jackson Mill 
Works. 

Nashwauk—-Nashwauk Lumber & Coal Co. purchased 
Dower Lumber Co. 

MISSOURI. Sumner—Farmers Lumber Co. succeeded 
by R. J. Hurley Lumber Co. 





NEBRASKA. Davenport—Nye-Schneider-Jenks Lum. 
ber Co, sold to Bolton Bros. 
Haigler—Wood-Found Lumber Co. sold to Haigler 


Equity Exchange, 
Niobrara—J. P. 


Forsyth & Co. sold to Niobrara Lum. 
ber Co.; W.. 2. 


Spelts and son, Jerry Spelts, proprietors, 


Obert—McCaull-Webster Elevator Co. sold lumber 
stock to Home Lumber Co. 
NEW_ JERSEY. Garfield—Standard Builders’ Supply 


Co. sold to Baker Lumber Co. 

Newark—Neilson BB, Conover succeeded by N,. B. 
Conover Lumber Co. 

NEW MEXICO. Aztec—W. 
by Hillstrom & Fisher. 

NEW YORK. Buffalo—Tifft Lumber & Mill Sup. 
ply Co. sold to H. E. Mallue & Bro. 

Buffalo—Mack Lumber Co. 
ber Co. 

NORTH DAKOTA. Shields—David Fuller & Co. suc. 
ceeded by David Fuller. 

OHIO. Kent—Kent Lumber Co. 
Frank Lumber Co., of Ravenna, 

Middle Point—Ringwald & Evans succeeded by Ring. 
wald & Ringwald. 

oe - P. Rusher Lumber Co. sold to Acorn Sup. 
ply Co. 

OKLAHOMA. Muskogee—W. 
Co. changing name to W. 


S. Cole & Sons succeeded 
sold to Lexington 


Lum. 


control sold to P. L, 


R. Lanz Mfg. & Supply 
R. Lanz Supply Co. 


Rosedale & Wayne—Farmers Lumber Co. sold to 
Trudgeon Lumber Co. 
PENNSYLVANIA. Galeton—Horn & Develing sue. 


ceeded by Develing Bros. 

SOUTH DAKOTA. Veblen—O. T. 
ceeded by N. T. Axness & Co. 

TENNESSEE. Clarksville—F. L. 
to Coulter Lumber Co. 

Jackson—Berkheiser 
Flatt and J. M. Pegg. 

WASHINGTON. Chewelah—J. E, 
Carthy and others have purchased the 
Reed, 

WISCONSIN. Canton and Chetek 
Supply Co. changing name to HL. E. 
Co.; capital increased to $150,000. 

Haugen—Haugen Lumber Co, 
teckwith Lumber Co. 

Madison—Ridley & Co. 


Incorporations 


Birmingham—. 
Anderson, 


Axness & Co. suec- 


Smith Sons’ Co. sold 


Iamber Co. sold to Frank P, 
Callahan, Dan Me- 
sawmill of V. 8 


Chetek Lumber & 
seckwith Lumber 


succeeded by H. E£, 


succeeded by Badger Box Co, 


ALABAMA. 
corporated; J. 
others. 

ARKANSAS. Stamps—Falcon 
rated; capital, $5,000. 

CALIFORNIA. Los Angeles 
corporated, 


Anderson Lumber Co., in- 
610 Fulton Ave., and 
incorpo- 


Lumber Co., 


Jerome H. Higman, in- 


San Krancisco—City Sash & Door Co., incorporated; 
capital, $50,000. 

CONNECTICUT. Chester—Middlesex Handle Co., in- 
corporated; capital, $25,000 

FLORIDA. Avon Park—Avon Park Sash & Door Co., 


incorporated; 
IDAHO. 
porated; 


capital, $30,000. 


Orofino—Local Lumber & Supply Co., 
capital, $15,000. 


incor- 


INDIANAPOLIS. Daleville—International Body Cor- 
poration, incorporated; capital, $25,000 
KENTUCKY. Ashland—J. A. Meredith Lumber Co., 


incorporated; capital, $100,000. 
Frankfort—Savage Lumber & Mfg. 

eapital, $75,000. 
Louisville—Bond _ Bros. 

$600,000 to $1,000,000. 


Co., incorporated; 


increasing capital from 


LOUISIANA. New Orleans—-Port Allen Lumber Co., 
incorporated; capital, $10,000. 
MAINE. Portland—Ware-Butler, incorporated; capi- 


tal, $100,000; lumber and building materials, wholesale, 
retail and commission; care of Carl C. Jones, 20 Belk- 
nap St. 
MARYLAND. Baltimore—Croatin 
tion, incorporated; capital, $150,000. 
MASSACHUSETTS. Boston—Friend Lumber Co., in- 


Lumber Corpora- 


corporated; capital, $100,000 

Boston— sone Building Finish Co., incorporated; 
capital, $100,006 , 

Pittsdeld-Writtafield Lumber Co., incorporated; capl- 
tal, $50,000, 

— P. Symonds & Sons, incorporated; 


eapital, $75,000 
Stoughton— ee Lumber Co., incorporated; capi- 


tal, $50,000; retail; will erect office here and branch 
yards at other points. 
MICHIGAN. Detroit—Garfield Ave. Lumber Co., it- 


corporated; capital, $100,000 
Detroit—Hurd Lumber & Woodworking Co. 
capital from $200,000 to $250,000. 
MISSOURI. Kansas City—American Crossarm & Con- 
duit Co., incorporated; to manufacture telephone and 
telegraph equipment. 
NEW JERSEY. Collingswood—Bureh Lumber & Coal 
Co., incorporated; capital, $125,000. 
NEW YORK. suffalo—Associated 


increasing 


suilders’ Lumber 


Corporation, incorporated; capital, 7,500 shares, 2.500 
preferred, $100 par value; 5,000 common, no par value. 

Long Beach-—Shore Lumber & Supply Co., incorpe 
rated; capital, $50,000. 

New seek 3ronx—Rite Lumber Co., incorporated; 
eapital, $25,000. 

New on Queens—-Woodside Lumber Co., incorpe 
rated; capital, $20,000, 


Southampton 
corporated ; 
NORTH 
Mill Co., 


Southampton Lumber Corporation, i®- 
capital, 3,000 shares, no par value. 
CAROLINA. Columbia—Citizens’ 

incorporated; capital, $400,000. 
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Farmville—Baker-Mason Lumber Co., incorporated; 
capital, $100,000. 

Greensboro—Carolina Body Co., incorporated; capital, 
$25, 

Spencer—Lin-Nock Furniture Co., incorporated; capi- 
tal, $50,000. 

Winston-Salem—George E. Nissen Co., incorporated. 


OHIO. Russell’s Point—Russell’s Point Lumber & 
supply Co., incorporated; capital, $50,000; to deal in 
all kinds of lumber. 


OREGON. Astoria—Chester-Fisher Logging Co. in- 
creasing capital to $160,000. 

Lakeview—Lakeview Mills & Timber Co., incorpo- 
rated; capital, $30,000. 


SOUTH CAROLINA. Greenville—F. W. Brown Lum- 
yor Co. increasing capital from $10,000 to $60,000. 


TEXAS. Dallas—Diebolt Lumber Co., incorporated; 
capital, $25,000. 

Hebbronville—Edds & Acklen Lumber Co., incorpo- 
vated; capital, $100,000. 


WISCONSIN. Two Rivers—Wisconsin Textile Mfg. 
(>. changing name to Wood Products Corporation; 
ymendment to articles filed. 

Waukesha—Ehlert Cabinet Co., incorporated; capital, 
$100,000. 


New Mills and Equipment 


ARKANSAS. Clarendon—Saginaw Cooperage Co. sold 
plant to Plant Bros. who will install more machinery 
and equipment and operate circular sawmill. 
CALIFORNIA. Los Angeles—United Furniture Mfg. 
(o. will build a $5,000 addition. 

Ios Angeles—Redimade Bldg. Co. will erect factory 
puilding 48x134 feet. 

FLORIDA. Avon Park—Avon Park Sash & Door Co. 
to erect plant. 

Dade City—C. H. Magoon and G. O. Orr have ac- 
quired sawmill and woodworking plant and will im- 
prove, increasing capacity. 

Fort Pierce—East Coast Lumber & Supply Co. will 
erect plant. 

Hialeah—Hialeah Woodworking Co. will erect plant. 

Miami—Drake Lumber Co. has awarded contract for 
construction of a $40,000 lumber storage shed. 

GEORGIA. Atlanta—McKeown Bros., of Chicago, 
manufacturers of roofing, will erect $100,000 branch 
plant here. 

srunswick—Savannah River Lumber Co. has leased 
Bhrookman tract and will erect sawmills, dry kilns etc.; 
largest mill to be erected at Hayner. 

ILLINOIS. Peoria—Wahlfeld Mfg. Co. erecting ad- 
dition to millwork plant. 

INDIANA. New Albany—Roberts Veneer Co. making 
extensive enlargements and improvements at plant at 
Midway. 

NORTH CAROLINA. Charlotte—J. H. Wearn & Co. 
announced plans for $75,000 development project, in- 
cluding three warehouses, office building and lumber 
storage building. 

Denton—T. J. Finch, of Thomasville, N. C., and 
associates, are reported planning to turn the Denton 
Lumber Co.’s plant into. a box factory. 

High Point—Tomlinson Chair Co. will erect plant; 
cost, $10,000. 

TEXAS. Dallas—Geo. L. Crofford & Co. will erect 
planing mill; cost, $10,000. 

WISCONSIN. Milwaukee—Northwestern Furniture 
(o, erecting dry kiln and shed. 


New Sheds and Yard Improvements 


ARKANSAS. Fayetteville—Dyke Bros. Lumber Co. 
erecting offices and salesrooms on St. Charles and Dick- 
son Streets; cost, $100,000. 

Morrilton—Morrilton Lumber Co. completed erection 
of new office building and remodeling of yards. 

FLORIDA. St. Augustine—Bond-Howell Lumber Co. 
erecting new sheds, warehouse and office building. 

KENTUCKY. Marion—J. N. Boston & Sons enlarging 
yards and building warehouse. 

MINNESOTA. Lengby—Wilcox Lumber Co. erecting 
shed and office building. 

OKLAHOMA. Frederick—Rounds & Porter erecting 
sheds and office building. 

. Holdenville—Billington Lumber Co. erecting sheds. 


Casualties 


ALABAMA. Hardaway—M. B. Veneer Co. (Inc.), loss 
by fire, $20,000. 

Cantwell—Planer mill and lumber sheds of Stark 
& Oldham burned. 

ARKANSAS. Blaine—Walker Lumber Co.'s mill 
burned with $20,000 loss. 

Rogers—W. B. Baker Lumber Co.’s sawmill, two 
iry Kilns and 200,000 feet of lumber burned. 

ILLINOIS. Chicago—Liberty Lumber (Co., loss” by 
storm, $4,000 to $5,000; shed damaged. 

; INDIANA. Auburn—Dekalb Furniture Mfg. Co., loss 
a og between $60,000 and $80,000; plant will be 
rebuilt, 

_ LOUISIANA. Neame—Delta Land & Timber Co., loss 
by fire; mill, assorting tables and docks destroyed. 

MICHIGAN. Detroit—Sicklesteel Lumber Co., loss by 
fire, $15,000. 

MISSISSIPPI. Calhoun City—Pocahontas Lumber Co. 
Dlaning mill and dry kilns destroyed by fire; loss be- 
‘ween $25,000 and $35,000. 
pAORTH CAROLINA. Hertford—Major & Loomis 
limber Co., loss by fire, $35,000. 
¢, Rutherfordton—Southern Veneer Co., loss by fire, 
$10,000, ; 

OKLAHOMA. Oklahoma City—Makins Lumber Co., 


a: fire, $60,000; yards, stock and four trucks de- 
stroyed, 











who ON- Portland—Hardwood factory of Satter- 
ute & Cade damaged by fire; loss, $4,000. 

CU TH CAROLINA. Newberry—Planing mill and 

7000 feet of lumber belonging to H. O. Long Lumber 

sis’ qlocated near Helena, 8S. C., destroyed by fire; loss, 

$15,000 


(Statistics continued from page 53) 


National Analysis 


WASHINGTON, D. C., April 27.—The National 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association has issued 
the following analysis for the period ended 
April 18, orders and shipments being shown as 
percentages of production: 


During During 16 
Week Ended Wks. Ended 

April 18 April 18 

No. of Ship- Or- Ship- Or- 
Associations— mills ments ders ments ders 
Southern Pine ....... 129 104 1038 95 94 
West COSGE .iccweses 121 97 105 102 100 
Western Pines ...... 36 87 90 114 109 
Calif. PincGa*. ic cies: 8 105 123 177 —-:166 
Calif. Redwood....... 15 #108) «106 90 92 
No. Carolina Pine... 53 106 86 101 83 
No. Hemlock & Hdwd.+ 17 69 61 63 49 


Northern Pine ...... 9 65 61 108 102 


388t 96 99 101 YS 
*Represents 26 percent of cut in region, 
+Includes hardwoods and softwoods. 
tLast week there were reports from 385 mills. 





California Pine Sales 


San Francisco, Cauir., April 25.—For the 
period April 19 to 25, the California White & 
Sugar Pine Manufacturers’ Association reports 
sales as follows: 


California White Pine Export 
“ tag Australian .... 35,000 

Nos. 1 & 2 clr. 258,000 : : 
C select ...... 282.000 eaaliidiea: 
I) select ...... 356,000 eas 
Inch shop .... 37,000 No 1 “a 3.000 
No. 1 shop.... 364,000 No babel 369:000 
No. 2 shop... .1,095,000 ed oe =88'000 
No. 3 shop.... 31,000 so 130°000 
Shop short.... 43,000 og Sasha "4 00 
Panel, 14” a.w. 6.000 we O. Deeeeeee en” 0 
No. 3 clear.... 17,000 No. 1 dimen... 135,000 
Shop, std 11/000 No. 2 dimen... 74,000 
7 Pe Pee : "‘TuMUGTS ...... 9,000 

Sugar Pine 3eveled siding— me 
Nou 1&2e, ieee Maretter ..--- pee 
© select .c6c< 147,000 ee 40000 
BY GGIGCE: ccc eee Te SSRSete Gee ae 
No. 3 clear.... 114,000 White Fir 


Inch shop .... 51,000 
No. 1 shop.... 149,000 
No. 2 shop.... 356,000 
No. 3 shop.... 60,000 
No. 3 clr., std. 31,000 


No. 3&btr.com. 121,000 
No. 4 com.asst. 136,000 
No. 1 dimen... 611,000 
No. 2 dimen... 180,000 


Shop, std...... 7,000 Box 
; Mix. pine 
Douglas Fir 4/4 a. W..... 12,000 
CiGhte: ciccess 37,000 5/4 Bs Wiese 330,000 
Com., 4/4 a. w. 57,000 
Com., 5/4 & Mi ? Lath 
6/4 Be Weeks 91,000 * Ne — 301.000 
di anai 5 006 INO. Lecccceee e * 
Dimension .... 15,000 mt Vietadalaaldae 15,000 
Cedar White fir...... 20,000 
Miscellaneous.. 8,000 SE” biectcens 75,000 





Big Order for White Pine Ship Timbers 


SCHOFIELD, WIs., April 27.—A sight very 
common forty years ago but unusual to the pres- 
ent generation was witnessed at the Schofield 
mill of the Brooks & Ross Lumber Co., when it 
recently commenced sawing on a large order 
calling for white pine ship timbers. The huge 
white pine logs used were felled in the com- 
pany’s timber north of Boulder Junction, Wis. 
Many of these logs measure four to five feet 
in diameter and some were too large to be han- 
dled in the mill. 

The timbers are squared to the largest possi- 
ble dimensions and must be practically clear on 
four sides and sound throughout. Some of those 
cut measure 28 inches in thickness by 26 to 28 
inches in width and show hardly a blemish on 
their surfaces. The logs which can not be cut 
in the mill on account of their size must be 
hewn square by hand. 

The older generation of lumbermen in the 
North remember the cutting of these timbers as 
an everyday occurrence at any one of the many 
mills in operation in this section twenty years 
ago. Since then, the heavy inroads made on the 
forests of Wisconsin have practically cleaned 
out all of the old cork white pine variety once 
so plentiful, and it is seldom so many large clear 
white pine logs can now be seen at any one time 
in this locality. 

The timbers will be loaded on cars, shipped 
to Canada and from there exported to Europe. 




















INTERIOR TRIM 
AND FLOORING 
IN MIXED CARS 


Think of it! Five kinds of inter- 
ior trim and five kinds of hard- 
wood flooring all in the same 
car, if you like. Surely here is a 
service that will please the dealer 
who likes to keep his stock 
varied, yet keep investment 
down, without resorting to 
L. C. L. shipments. 


See the box below for description 
of trim and flooring we manu- 
facture. And remember this is 
all slow growth, close grain, soft- 
textured, uniform colored West 
Virginia Mountain grown stock 
—the finest hardwood growth in 
the land. 


Let us tell you how other dealers 
are profitably buying our mixed cars 


THE MEADow RIvER LuMBER Co. 
RAINELLE, W. VA. 


MEADOW 
RIVER 
OAK 
—FLOORING— 


White and Red Oak Flooring, Maple, Birch and 
Beech, Flooring shipped in mixed cars with 
Oak, Chestnut, Maple, Poplar and Basswood 
interior trim, kiln dried or air dried hardwoods. 
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| ROUGH OR DRESSED 


| MOULDINGS, LATH, 
SHINGLES 


P| Sales Agent for the Following Mills:— 


THE HEBARD CYPRESS COMPANY, 
Waycross, Ga. 
BIG SALKEHATCHIE CYPRESS CO. 
Varnville, S.C. 
LYON PINE COMPANY, 
Odessa, Fa. 


PINEORA MANUFACTURING 
COMPANY 


BLACK RIVER CYPRESS CO, 
Gable, S.C. 


BURTON - SWARTZ 
CYPRESS CO. OF FLORIDA 


Perry, Fla. Pineora, Ga. 
SAVANNAH RIVER LUMBER Also agents for 
COMPANY, DIBERT, STARK & BROWN 


Vale Royal Mill, Savannab, Ga. 
Gilmania Mill, Gilmania, S.C. 


CYPRESS CO. 
In territory east of Pittsburgh. 


Gulf Red Cypress Co. 


SAVANNAH, GEORGIA 














in ileng Spovialass 


HIGH GRADE 
36" and 4%" CEILING. 
yy" and %" BEVEL SIDING. 


STOVER LUMBER CO. | 


MOBILE, ALABAMA. 
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WELDON, WILLIAMS & LICK 


The Coupon Makers 


FORT SMITH. ARK. 
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NECROLOGICAL RECORD OF THE WEEK 








WILLIAM O’BRIEN, often called the nation’s 
most picturesque lumberman, died Sunday, April 
26, at his home in St. Paul, Minn., of pneumonia, 
following a brief illness. Members of his family 
were at his bedside when he died. Mr. O’Brien 
was 67 years old. Beginning as a lumberjack in 
his early ’teens, Mr. O’Brien rose to be one of 
the outstanding logging and lumber manufac- 
turing operators in America. All over the coun- 
try his name is indelibly written into lumber 
history—from the Canadian border to Florida 
and beyond to Cuba and the Bahamas. 

“Bill, you have kept us working for you all 
our lives,’’ an officer of one of the largest lum- 
ber companies in the country was quoted as 
having said to Mr. O’Brien recently. And that 
statement was practically true. Almost uncanny 
judgment in cursory appraisal of virgin timber 
tracts was Mr. O’Brien’s greatest asset and it 
was a possession which enabled him to lay the 
basic foundation for many of the currently oper- 
ating companies in America today. He _ pur- 
chased many of the richest tracts of timber lands 
in America and disposed of them through term 
payments. Many of the companies still were 
paying him at the time of his death. It has been 
said of Mr. O’Brien that his word made timber 
lands valuable. Always he put the price upon 
the lands and always the price was paid with- 
out quibbling. ‘‘Bill O’Brien’s word was as good 
as gold and his judgment was even better,’’ one 
lumberman in Minneapolis said in commenting 
on the news of his death. 


The passing of Mr. O’Brien removes a figure 
from the lumbering industry which will not be 
replaced. 3orn at Taylor’s Falls, Wis., the son 
of John O’Brien, a logger, William O’Brien, at 
the age of 12, was taken into the woods in the 
late fall with other members of his family and 
came out in the spring. A meager education 
obtained in the Taylor’s Falls schools was all the 
schooling he had. His first actual experience as 
a logger was gained in the St. Croix (Minn.) 
valley, along the St. Croix river. He became a 
typical lumberjack, studying always. He came 
to love the forests and to know their value at 
a glance. 

While still a raw lumberjack, William O’Brien 
went into northern Minnesota and organized the 
Mullery-McDonald Lumber Co., of which he be- 
came president. Then, when the timber had 
been well cut, he organized the Trout Creek 
Lumber Co., also in northern Minnesota, and 
served it as president until its stand of timber 
had been cut. The next step in the rising lum- 
berjack’s career was organization of the Vir- 
ginia & Rainy Lake Lumber Co., of which he 
became the president. After amalgamation and 
reorganization of this company with the Edward 
Hines interests of Chicago and the Weyerhaeuser 
interests, he became vice president of the new 
Virginia & Rainy Lake Lumber Co., which be- 
came one of the largest operators in Minnesota. 

Eighteen years ago, Mr. O’Brien felt he had 
reached a point when he could leave his inter- 
ests in the hands of others who had largely been 
trained by him and looked for new fields. Here 
the sureness of his judgment was demonstrated. 
Lumbermen were turning west. Mr. O’Brien 
looked south. He believed the future would hold 
the greatest promise for the man in the South. 
From that day until he died his active interest 
was in the South, particularly in Florida. 

First he organized and became president of 
the O’Brien-Irwin Timber Co., a holding corpo- 
ration with headquarters at Stillwater, Minn. 
Then he organized and became president of the 
Carpenter-O’Brien Lumber Co., of Florida, with 
headquarters at Jacksonville, which now is the 
Brooks-Scanlon Corporation, of Florida. Another 
of his outstanding enterprises was organization 
of the Putnam Lumber Co., of Florida, with head- 
quarters at Jacksonville. That company has one 
of the largest holdings of pine and cypress in 
the South. He was president of this company at 
the time of his death. At one time Mr. O’Brien 
was president and at the time of his death vice- 
president of the Bahamas-Cuban Co., which con- 
ducts retail yards in Cuba. This company also 
has a 99-year concession to cut all of the timber 
on certain islands of the Bahama group. 

As an example of Mr. O’Brien’s steadfastness 
and loyalty to his former associates, Henry Tur- 
rish, of Duluth, cited an instance that occurred 
several years ago, when Mr. O’Brien gathered 
twenty men, who years before had been em- 
ployed in the same lumber camps with him but 
who were physically incapacitated by old age 
and were in want. After an impromptu reunion, 
each of the men was presented with a check for 
$1,000 which he was assured would be forth- 
coming annually during the period of Mr. 
O’Brien’s life. 

Mr. O’Brien always held close to his heart a 
memory of his early days in the scenic valley of 
the St. Croix. He constructed a pretentious 
summer home in a spot known as Marine-on-St. 
Croix, 12 miles north of Stillwater. There he 
spent his summers, and from miles around came 
the veteran lumberjacks to swap yarns with Bill 
O’Brien. Lumber leaders said that a sight for 
sore eyes was Mr. O’Brien cuddled under a tree 
talking over old days with a group of horny 
handed loggers, none of them possessed of much 
of the world’s goods, except Mr. O’Brien. Those 
were his most joyful days. Significant it was 
then that, in failing health, Mr. O’Brien urged 


members of his family to return north with him 
this spring He evidently desired to spend his 
last days in the scenes of his early struggles. On 
Wednesday, April 22, the family arrived in St, 
Paul. Mr. O’Brien was then suffering of pneu- 
monia. The end came on Sunday. Mrs. O’Brien; 
the son, William J. O’Brien, who is in the lum. 
ber business in Florida; and the daughter, Misg 
Alice O’Brien, were with him when he died at 
the family’s city home. 

The funeral services were conducted Wednes- 
day, April 29, at the St. Paul Cathedral. Many 
of the lumbermen with whom Mr. O’Brien had 
been associated were at the services. Among 
the active and honorary pallbearers were: W. H, 
Cook, Duluth; James Bronson, Stillwater; M. J, 
Scanlon, Minneapolis; M. L. Fleishel, Jackson- 
ville, Fla.; Henry Turrish, Duluth; George 
Prince, St. Paul; J. L. Washburn, Duluth; W. EB. 
Mitchell, Duluth; A. L. Ordean, Duluth; Edward 
Hines, Chicago; Daniel Haley, Duluth; O. J, 
Marsh. Eau Claire, Wis.; J. O. Hinckley, Chi- 
cago; C. S. Strickland, Marine-on-St. Croix; and 








THE LATE WILLIAM O’BRIEN 


Dr. E. F. Brooks, Minneapolis. The body was 
placed in the family mausoleum at Calvary cem- 
etery, St. Paul. 

A year ago Mr. O’Brien’s son, Robert, aged 20, 
was killed in an automobile accident at Jackson- 
ville, Fla., and his death was such a shock to 
the father that he never fully recovered. That 
tragedy is believed to have hastened the end. 

Aside from the timber Mr. O’Brien himself 
logged and manufactured, he sold many large 
tracts which still are being cut by operatihg 
companies other than his own. In 1918 he sold 
a tract of Minnesota timber land to the United 
States Steel Corporation which still is standing 
and at the time of sale was declared to have been 
the largest in the state’s history. 


J. W. FRYE, president of the J. W. Frye Lum- 
ber Co., of .Dayton, Ohio, died at a hospital in 
that city on Wednesday, April 15, as the result 
of body burns received when his bed caught on 
fire from an electric warming pad. Mr. Frye 
was a well known lumber broker and had been 
engaged in business in Dayton for years. He 
had been ill of neuritis and confined to his bed. 
A nurse had been in attendance up to the night 
of the accident, but owing to the improvement 
in his health had been dismissed that day. It 
is believed that the warming pad became short- 
circuited and set fire to the bed while Mr. Frye 
was asleep. His daughters heard his cries and 
discovered his bed in flames, but succeeded in 
putting out the fire and getting him to the 
hospital at once. But the burns were so severe 
that in his weakened condition he was unable 
to recover. 


CHARLES R. BROWNELL, head of the 
3rownell-Drews Lumber Co., of Morgan City, 
La., died at his home in that city last Thursday, 
April 23, at the age of 85. A native of Allegan, 
Mich., Mr. Brownell went South about thirty-five 
years ago and established lumber enterprises at 
Morgan City and Berwick. In addition to his 
lumber interests, Mr. Brownell made investments 
in numerous other enterprises, continuing his 
active interest in their welfare until his last 
illness. His remains were taken to New Or- 
leans and interred in Metairie cemetery, the 
funeral being held Friday. He is survived by 
one son, Horace Brownell, a prominent New 
Orleans business man; a nephew, Russell Brown- 
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ell, connected with the management of his 
Morgan City lumber enterprises, and two nieces, 
the Misses Stanard of Michigan, who have been 
making their home in Morgan City during recent 
years. 





WARREN H. SWAYNE, president of the 
Swayne Lumber Co., of Oroville, Calif., died at 
his home in that place on Sunday, April 26, 
following an attack of acute appendicitis. Mr. 
Swayne was 40 years old and was a native of 
San Francisco. He went to Oroville from Ale- 
meda in 1909 with his father, Robert H. Swayne, 
and they established the Swayne Lumber Co., 
which had a mill at Stanwood, about 25 miles 
up the Feather River from Oroville. The Stan- 
wood mill was destroyed by fire in 1915 and was 
never rebuilt. The Swaynes purchased the plant 
of the Truckee Lumber Co. in Oroville, and 
transferred their activities to that place. Mr. 
Swayne left a widow, his parents and a brother, 
Lloyd Swayne, of Alameda. 





JOHN H. LARSON, aged 63, owner of lumber 
yards in Huxley, Slater, Kelley and Roland, 
Iowa, and a veteran lumber dealer in that 
section of the state, died suddenly April 20 on 
an interurban car enroute to Des Moines. The 
car was only two miles from his home in Huxley 
when he was stricken. His sisters, Mrs. C. B. 
Thompson and Miss Belle Larson, had joined him 
unexpectedly at the Huxley station and were 
wilh him when the end came. Mrs. Larson was 
visiting in Colorado and was summoned home. 
Beside the widow, he leaves a son, Cecil Larson 
in charge of the Slater yards, and three sisters. 





EDWARD H. SMITH, a veteran lumber dealer 
with headquarters at Burk’s Falls, Ont., for 
many years, died in a hospital at Hamilton, 
Ont., on April 24, aged 77. He was born in 
Glanford township and had resided in Hamilton 
for twenty years, for some time being an in- 
spector of lumber and timber for the Bank of 
Hamilton. Besides his wife he leaves three 
daughters, a brother, Grant, of Toronto, and 
three sisters in Buffalo, N. Y. 





MRS. RUTH WEISS, wife of C. A. Weiss, 
lumberman of Spokane, Wash., died at her home 
in that city early last week at the age of 30. 
Mrs. Weiss contracted spinal meningitis and the 
best medical talent was unable to save her. She 
is survived by her husband and two children. 
Mr. Weiss is one of the most prominent Spokane 
lumbermen and is one of the directors of the 
Spokane Hoo-Hoo Club. 





EUGENE RALPH HUTCHINS, president of 
the Hutchins Lumber & Storage Co., of Chicago, 
died suddenly on April 27 at his residence at 
2130 W. 108rd Street, Beverly Hills, Ill. He 
was 73 years old. News of his death came as a 
very great shock and grief to the many friends 
in the Chicago lumber 
trade, for he had not 
been ill and had only re- 
cently returned from his 
trip to Florida, appar- 
ently as active and as 
well as ever, and filled 
with joyous reminiscen- 
ces of his fishing expe- 
riences in the South. Mr. 
Hutchins was one of the 
best known members of 





THE LATE 
E. R. HUTCHINS 





the Chicago lumber fra- 
ternity, having been in 
business in_ this city 
since 1888. He was born 
at Lisbon, N. H., in 
1852. He graduated from 
the literary department, 
University of Michigan 
in 1875 and from the law 
school in 1877. Coming 
to Chicago in 1888, he 
was for several years 
head of the Hutchins 


Car Roofing Co., and the Hutchins Refrigerator 


Car Co. He entered the lumber business in 
1903 with his son, Ralph G., as E. R. & R. G. 
Hutchins. They established a large wholesale 
lumber yard at Blue Island, and installed mills, 
being in an especially favorable location as re- 
gards railroads, and prospered. The firm later 
became the Hutchins Lumber & Storage Co., 
With offices in the Great Northern Building, 
Chicago, and yards and mills in Blue Island. 
His sons, Ralph G., Frederick E. and Carleton 
+ Were associated with him in this enterprise. 
Besides his sons Mr. Hutchins leaves a widow, 
Mrs. Jennie Gould Hutchins, a brother, Harry 
who is president emeritus of the University 
of Michigan, and two sisters: Mrs. Rufus Flem- 
ing, Detroit, widow of U. S. Counsel Rufus 
eming, of Edinburgh, Scotland, and Mrs. Car- 
tie H. Worden, also of Detroit. Funeral services 
Were held at the home in Beverly Hills on Thurs- 
day afternoon, with burial in Mount Hope Ceme- 
tery. Mr. Hutchins was a member of the Union 
reague Club, Ridge Country Club and the Loyal 
on. 





TIMBER LAND SALES 


BoGAuusa, LA., Apr 27.—A hardwood tract con- 
taining several thousand acres in the victnity of 
Bogalusa has been recently purchased by V. M. 
Scanlan and J. P. Semmes, of Hattiesburg, Miss. 
Mr. Semmes has stated that there are no plans 
for immediate developing of the property. 


Tirron, Ga., April 27.—L. Frank, of the South- 
ern Lumber & Manufacturing Co., and C. B. 
3enedict, of the Ransom-Benedict Co., both of 
Nashville, Tenn., with W. C. Kautz, of Savannah, 
Ga., have acquired within the last few weeks ex- 
tensive timber holdings in the vicinity of Tifton, 
including mainly poplar and cypress lumber, much 
of which is virgin. The Tifton Hardwood Co. is 
being organized by the three men, and a tract of 
about nine acres has been secured at Tifton, where 
this company plans to establish a plant for the 
manufacture and wholesale distribution of hard- 
wood lumber. Mr. Benedict and Mr. Kautz will 
have direct charge of this plant, and state that 
machinery for it has already been ordered. Pro- 
duction probably will begin late this spring or early 
in the summer. 


BruNSWICK, GA., April 27.—Extensive timber 
properties near Brunswick known as the Brook- 
man tract have been recently leased by the Savan- 
nah River Lumber Co., of Savannah, Ga., officials 
having announced that the lumber will be at once 
developed, their plans including the establishment 
of sawmills, dry kilns ete., the largest of the 





sawmills to be constructed at Hayner, Ga. Be- . 


tween 8,000,000 and 10,000,000 feet of lumber will 
be cut from the property. 

HAINES City, Fua., April 27.—Approximately 
21,000 acres of timber property near Haines City 
have been acquired by the Gulledge Lumber Co., 
of Mendenhall, Miss., including a sawmill and 
other lumber properties formerly owned by J. C. 
Prine. Immediate development of the property 
is contemplated by the Gulledge company. 








MONTGOMERY, ALA., April 27.—Extensive timber 
holdings have recently been acquired in Vike and 
Montgomery counties, in Alabama, by the Grady 
Lumber Co., of this city, but officials hese advised 
that plans for developing the property have not 
yet been made. 


SPER BBEZERBEBEBEAAAE: 


Crop Prospects Best in Years 


OMAHA, NEB., April 27.—Nebraska’s business 
outlook is becoming brighter right along. Of- 
ficials of banks, who have attended conven- 
tions throughout the State, have found that 
conditions are vastly improved. They say that 
the financial tide has turned in Nebraska. The 
State banks have had a hard time of it for 
several years, consequently when these officials 
sound this optimistic note, things must be on 
the upgrade. Nebraska is the only State in the 
middle West where every depositor of a failed 
State bank has been paid in full, but this has 
been a heavy drain on the other banks of the 
State and they have set a remarkable record. 
More than $9,000,000 has been paid out of the 
State guaranty fund to the patrons of such 
failed banks. This has given the State banks a 
reputation for integrity, which will be a valu- 
able asset in years to come. Now that the worst 
seems to be over, the bankers are confidently 
predicting a brighter future for Nebraska. 

In response to a questionnaire sent out to 
350 country grain dealers of Nebraska, Wyo- 
ming and Colorado by a leading grain firm of 
Omaha, ready replies were received, and a 
condensed compilation of these reports shows 
the following: 


From the Missouri River west to the north and °- 


south line of the State through Ord. Neb., north 
of the Platte River and south of the east and west 
line through Norfolk, Neb., the condition of the 
crop is fair to good, averaging about 75 to 80 
poreent. All the territory in a line through 
Holdrege and Ord, reported the crop outlook good 
to excellent, averaging about 95 percent. The best 
reports are from west of North Platte, Neb. 
Eastern Colorado and Wyoming and northwestern 
Kansas reported crop prospects the best those see 
tions ever had. , . ; 

Another separate inquiry to the north section 
of Nebraska brought word that crops in that 
section are farther advanced than for any year 
since 1880. These reports generally agree that 
crops are three to four weeks advanced over 
average years. Conditions continue to be ideal 
for field work and for growth for seasonable 
crops. Light showers have put the ground in 
best condition for working and supplied suffi- 
cient moisture for grasses and small grains. 
Small grains are showing up fine. Fruit trees 
are loaded with uninjured blossoms. Young live- 
stock of all kinds is doing well. Some corn has 
been planted on fall plowing, but the real rush 
in this line will start early in May. 

















Michigan Hard Maple 


Flooring Wears Longer 


Time after time the durability and 
economy of this flooring has been 
proved to owners of factory buildings 
and warehouses. 


They have laid Factory grade Mich- 
igan -Hard Maple flooring and have 
found that the longer it wears the 
harder it becomes. The compact fibre 
of this wood withstands considerable 
abuse for long periods of time. 


‘Our stock of hardwood flooring em- 
braces a grade, width and thickness for 
every purpose. 





Lumber merchandisers find our floor- 
ing a quick seller and a good “repeater.” 
It will pay you to give “Old Reliable” a 
trial on your next order. 


Mail Coupon Today 


and you will then be sure to obtain our 
regular stock lists which contain offer- 
ings worthy of your investigation. 


We also manufacture Maple, 
Beech, Birch, Elm and Hemlock lumber 


Grand Rapids Trust 


Company 


Receiver for William Horner 
Perkins Bldg., Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Plant: Newberry, Mich. 


i Grand Rapids Trust Co. j 

Receiver for William Horner 

j Perkins Bldg., Grand Rapids, Mich. ] 

Gentlemen :— 

i Please send me your latest stock i 

list of Hardwood Flooring, also see 

i that my name is put on your regular j 

mailing list. 

! This does not obligate me in any j 

way. 

| INGE 6 iii denned Ee Hy 
etal 


ee eee 
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THE LUMBER | A TWO-FOLD 
DEPARTMENT STORE SERVICE 
Long Leaf Pine If you want quick 
Louisian : . 
erp. ed shipments, we can serve 
Sitke Spruce you from our big con- 
Douglas Fir centration yard in St. 
Washington : + 
Red Cede Louis, where we aim at 
Tennessee all times to carry a full 
Red Cedar stock of the items listed 
Cal. White @ h ] f 
Sugar Pine at the leit. 
Redwood If you are ordering a 
White Oak little in advance of your 
Mapl ; 
Beech Burch needs, we can give you 
Flooring shipments direct from 
the mill. 


Write for stock list 


Seidel 


St.Louis,Mo. 

















Cc LOUISIANA Coo 


HARDWOODS 


Our band sawn hardwoods, 
well manufactured, will please 
you. Grades guaranteed under 
rules of National Hardwood 
Lumber Association. 


We solicit your inquiries. 


Bonita Lumber 


Company, Inc. 


BONITA, 
‘ey 


















Parish 
LA. 
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company 
lcasieu on io Pe 
ellowPine Leumber’ 


Lake Charles, Louisiana 
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Manufacturers 


Short Leaf Pine and Hardwoods 








LOUISVILLE, KY. 


April 28.—-Although the hardwood business has 
been a trifle quiet over much of April, there are 
now much better inquiries out, some of these run- 
ning into good lots, and there has also been some- 
what better buying during the last ten days, with 
a number of consumers stating that they will place 
business after April 1. In addition to domestic 
business, some Canadian business is being handled, 
and more is in prospect, while water export busi 
ness to Europe has been taking some material right 
along from southern ports. Quotations are a shade 
weaker on some items, principally sap gum. Oak 
and poplar. ash, walnut, basswood and cottonwood 
are firm. Prices on inch stock at Louisville are: 
Kentucky and Indiana oak, quartered white, FAS, 
$140: common, $85; quartered red, $110 and 
$67.50: plain white, $100 and $62.50; plain red, 
$90 and $55. Southern oak, quartered white, $125 
and $75: quartered red, $105 and $65 ; plain white, 
$85 and $60: plain red, $80 and $58. Poplar, FAS, 
$105 to $110; saps and selects, $70 to $75; com- 
mon, $50 to $55. Quartered red gum, $83 and 
$58: plain red, $80 and $55; quartered sap, $58 
and $45: plain sap, $54 and $34. Walnut, FAS, 
$210; selects, $150; common, $110; No. 2 common, 
$50. Chestnut, $105 and $57. Ash, $95 and $55. 
Sasswood, S85 and $55. Cottonwood, $53.50 and 


“DETROIT, MICH. 


April 27.--There has been additional improve- 
ment in demand for hardwoods in the automotive 
industry. ‘To a considerable extent, automobile 
and body plants are still using hardwood stocks 
representing former commitments, so that exten- 
sive advance buying is not expected for some 
time. Unfilled orders for cars are necessitating 
capacity production schedules. 

While a few weak spots have developed in the 
wholesale market in softwoods, due to a_ slight 
falling off in retail demand, there has not been 
any well defined change. There is a somewhat 
uncertain trend in a few items, as indicated by a 
typical variation of $3 on shiplap offerings; the 
variation ordinarily is about 50 cents. Fewer 
transit cars are being offered in this territory, and 
for the most part are moving freely. Building 
operations in the Detroit district are making pos- 
sible a good volume of retail business. 

About one hundred attended the monthly dinner 
of the Detroit Hoo-Hoo Club on Friday evening, 
April 24, at the Elks Temple. The event was con- 
ducted in fine style by the Travelling Salesmen’s 
Association. Horace A. Ross, of the Union Lumber 
Co., was in charge of the speaking and entertain- 
ment program, which featured James Schemerhorn, 
former Detroit newspaper publisber and well known 
after dinner speaker, A splendid vocal and 
musical program was rendered. 

J. A. Braun, president Braun Lumber Co., has 
returned from a Mediterranean cruise. 

The firm name of the Furgason Lumber Co. 
(Inc.), of Wyandotte, has been changed to the 
Williamson Lumber Co. Robert Williamson con- 
tinues as president. 

T. W. Budde, of the Budde Lumber Co., St. 
Louis, spent several days in Detroit last week. 


MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


April 28.—-Retailers were reported slightly less 
active in the Milkaukee lumber market last week 
probably because the continued rainstorms in many 
cases delayed deliveries. Call for hemlock is said 
to be improving gradually, but southern pine con- 
tinues the most popular wood for common building 
purposes. Some western fir, which is compara- 
tively cheaper, has been sold recently to several 
of the city yards. Hardwood distributers report 
the receipt of an increased number of inquiries 
but say that sales are almost negligible. When 
it is remembered that the tax inventories are taken 
on May 1, it seems very probable that hardwoods 
should move in greatly increased volume early 
in May. Prices are still easier than they were 
several weeks ago but are holding comparatively 
firm at the new levels. 

Fred J. Schroeder, president John Schroeder 
Lumber Co,., Milwaukee, has been named chairman 
of the committee in charge of raising funds to 
build a new wing, providing 100 additional rooms, 
at the Milwaukee Hospital. Mr. Schroeder has 
set $500,000 as his goal. 

The Raymond Lumber Co., of Marinette, has 
been granted permission to switch its lumber cars, 
to be routed over the Milwaukee road, on a spur 
track belonging to the Tomahawk & Western 
railroad in a decision recently made by the Wis- 


consin railroad commission. The lumber company, 
however, must pay the railroad a fee of 25 cents 
for each car so switched. 

H. L. Meyer, of the H. L. Meyer Co., Hilbert, 
Wis., is now driving his new Hudson sedan over 
the highways to Florida. After spending consider. 
able time in Florida, Mr. Meyer plans to trave] 
up the east coast, stopping at Washington, D. C,, 
and New York City en route home. 


MEMPHIS, TENN. 


April 27.—A slightly better demand for southern 
hardwoods was noted during the last week, prin- 
cipally due to the renewed demand from the build- 
ing trades, and furniture and automobile manu- 
facturers, This demand had no effect on prices, 
which continue at a low level. There is a decided 
tendency toward higher quotations, however. The 
demand from the automobile people, especially for 
spokes, is the most encouraging news. The demand 
for spokes is usually a forerunner of a better de- 
mand for rough lumber. The building trades are 
taking hardwoods in better volume with the opening 
up of spring throughout the North and East. This 
demand is also being felt by the interior trim and 
other woodworking plants, so that volume of de- 
mand from all these buyers is most encouraging to 
the sellers. The flooring people are also taking a 
fairly nice‘’volume of rough lumber. Furniture de- 
mand has been slightly better in the last few days, 
but it is still only fair. Shipments of hardwoods 
continue heavy. There is such a large stock of 
dry lumber on hand, and so much is being produced 
that the shipments are not making a very large 
hole in stocks. However, the report of the Hard- 
wood Manufacturers’ Institute shows present 
stocks to amount to about four months’ supply. 
This does not seem to indicate that present stocks 
are far from normal. The export demand con- 
tinues good, with many inquiries being received 
daily. There seems to be no dearth of orders from 


overseas, JACKSON, MISS. 


April 27.—Local manufacturers of hardwood re- 
port a slight improvement in the market, brought 
about by increased buying on the part of furniture 
manufacturers and building trades. There has 
been no change in prices. Stocks in this section 
are normal, and logs are plentiful. Manufacturers 
feel greatly encouraged. There is no change in 
the export situation, 


MARINETTE, WIS. 


April 27.—Forest fires raging around Watson. 
Mich., twenty-six miles north of Escanaba, Mich.. 
on Saturday threatened destruction of 38,000,000 
feet of timber piled near the I. Stephenson Co.'s 
camp No. 18. 

Wilke & Hall have finished sawing logs for 
Cedric Dreutzer last Saturday near Sturgeon Bay. 
Wis. They obtained about a third more than had 
been counted on, as their cutting gets a great deal 
more than ordinary out of logs. And they have 
a speedy outfit. Mr. Wilke ran a sawmill and 
lumber yard at Valmy for many years, until he 
sold to the Barker Lumber Co. about three years 
ago and Mr. Hall has been a mill man for forty 
years, 

Ely Provost, an expert lumber dealer of Stanley, 
made arrangements with the Oconto Lumber Co. 
for a shipment of square ship timber to England. 
Mr. Provost is selecting large rock elm trees. The 
logs are sent to Milwaukee and thence to dealers 
in Canada. 

August Habighorst, of the Marinette-Green Bay 
Excelsior Co., accompanied by Mrs. Habighorst left 
Marinette Friday night for a three months’ visit 
in Germany. : 


EVANSVILLE, IND. 


April 27.—There has been a slight increase in 
southwestern Indiana hardwood business during 
the last week. Prices on some of the better grades 
show an upward tendency. A good many inquiries 
are coming in from the automobile trade and some 
orders also are being received from this source. 
The flooring plants report a nice business and 
are buying considerable oak. Oak prices are very 
stiff and some grades are hard to obtain. Factory 
demand has been picking up. Although some of the 
furniture manufacturers are stocked up, they are 
buying a little right along. 30x manufacturers 
continue to enjoy a good business and are buying 
in liberal quantities. Chair and desk trade holds 
up very well. Collections are fairly good. Retail 
lumber dealers report a slight picking up in busi 
ness during the last week or two. Planing mills 
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are fairly busy. Logs have been coming in quite 
liberally during the last few weeks from points 
in southern Indiana. 


RHINELANDER, WIS. 


April 27.—Last week has been very dull in the 
hardwood market. Very few orders have come in, 
although a number of promising inquiries were re- 


eeived. Prices of many items are now pretty 
weak. Stocks are now getting dry. One party 


js now shipping two orders of No. 3 birch, about 
400,000 feet in all, that was sawed in December, 
and claims that the weight does not exceed stand- 
ard. There is very little demand for maple flooring 
stock, flooring factories saying they have great 
difficulty in securing orders. 

Softwood seems to be in better demand than 
nardwood. Orders are coming in for hemlock 
and pine. Hemlock is‘said to be steady at about 
$3 to $3.50 off list, and there is not very much 
dry lumber in the yards. There seems to be an 
accumulation of lath, which have not been movy- 
ing well. White cedar shingles are offered at 
$1.85 to $2.10 for sound butts, with other grades 
at proportional prices. Retail demand for shingles 
is gathering headway now. 


JACKSONVILLE, FLA. 


April 27.—-Prices on hardwoods, especially sap 
zum, have sagged somewhat, and the mills are 
loaded with stocks which it seems impossible to 
move at anything like a reasonable price. A large 
number of the mills in the Mississippi-Arkansas 
territory have closed down, and those that are act- 
ively cutting are cleaning up the supply of logs on 
the ground and in the pond preparatory to shut- 
ting down until conditions improve. The building 
trades are taking some hardwoods, but the furni- 
ture and automotive industries are practically at a 
standstill as far as hardwood orders are concerned. 
Sales of hardwood flooring in Florida, however, 
have been very satisfactory indeed. Demand is es- 
pecially for plain and quartered red and white oak 
in the upper grades, and a few price advances 
have been noted. The export situation is quiet. 


COLUMBUS, OHIO 


April 27.—Hardwood trade shows signs of im- 


provement. Buying on the part of dealers is bet- 
ter, while manufacturing concerns are buying 
steadily. Retailers have rather short stocks, be- 


cause of larger deliveries and are replenishing 
them. Most orders are for current needs. Dry 


mill stocks are not large, due to reduced produc- 
tion in certain sections. The better grades are 
scarce, and flooring is also rather scarce. F. B. 
Pryor, sales manager W. M. Ritter Lumber Co., 
reports prices maintained at former levels. The 
volume is better than it was a week ago. The 
American Column & Lumber Co. is having a 
slightly better demand for hardwoods, according to 
M. W. Stark, president. The Virginia Lumber Co. 
is having a good trade, and conditions are improv- 
ing. 

Southern pine trade is rather dull and irregular, 
although there are some signs of improvement. 
One of the best features is the activity in build- 
ing, which is causing dealers to come into the 
market to replenish stocks. Prices are still weak 
and show a wide range. Rough finish is rather 
firm, while dimension is weak. On the whole 
trade is rather better than it was a week ago. 
Competition is hurting retail business. 

The Sowers-Benbow Lumber Co. is making ex- 
tensive improvements. It laid concrete roads and 
walks 12 feet wide and 800 feet long. More ma- 
chinery is being added to the mill. Five addi- 
tional modern trailers have been placed in service. 

The J. H. Zinn Lumber Co. during the fall 
will enlarge its mill and install a number of addi- 
tional machines. 

W. M. Ritter, head of the company bearing his 
name, was in Columbus recently for a three days 
conference with his department superintendents. 


BUFFALO, N. Y. 


April 27.—The shingle trade is pretty firm just 
now, no change having been made in prices, which 
is quite unusual, as the western mills make use 
of slight advances and declines from week to 
week to square themselves with the demand and 
supply. Buffalo uses few shingles outside of red 
cedar, and the dipping process is becoming so 
Popular that a great part of the shingles either 
come stained, or are stained by local concerns, 
of which there are several in Tonawanda. It is 
reported that home competition is rather gaining 
on mill-stained shingles, so that the industry is 
srowing here quite as fast as it is at the source 
of supply. It looks now as if stained shingles 
would be practically all the go. 

The old harbor at Wilson, on Lake Ontario, 
about thirty miles directly north of Buffalo, is to 
ve improved by members of the Tuscarora Coun- 


try & Boat Club, one of whose members is W. G. 
Palmer, a North Tgnawanda lumberman. 

The C. F. Sullivan Co. is moving its office this 
week from Ellicott Square, where it has been sev- 
eral years, to its new building at the yard at 
Northumberland and Sussex avenues. The office 
is an attractive building in bungalow style, 24 by 
40 feet, designed with much attention to personal 
convenience, each office member having a separate 
room. The yard is also provided with extensive 
storage sheds for the housing of dry Pacific coast 
lumber, in which the company deals exclusively. 

Ganson Depew, former president Buffalo Lum- 
ber Exchange, returns home this week after a 
vacation of several weeks in New York. 

Arthur. J. Yeager, son of Orson E. Yeager and 
salesman for the Yeager Lumber Co., underwent 
an operation at the General Hospital a few days 
ago and is somewhat improved after an illness 
of three months. 

John Luntz, jr., 
son & Son, 
week, 


representing Greenleaf John- 
3altimore, Md., was a visitor here last 


ATLANTA, GA. 


April 27.—With furniture plants in the South 
buying more actively some pick-up in demand from 
the automotive industries, and export sales excep- 
tionally brisk, the hardwood market here is steadily 
gaining strength. Though comparatively little buy- 
ing is reported by the furniture trades of the North, 
those in the Carolina, Georgia and east Tennessee 
territory are increasing their orders. Many of the 
factories in the Carolinas are buying for several 
weeks in advance. The result is that prices are 
noting a slightly stronger tendency. 

Plain sap gum prices, which declined about $3 
for the FAS grades during April, and $1.50 to $2 
for the Nos. 1 and 2 common grades, are considered 
too low. FAS is $50 to $55 for the four dimen- 
sions; No. 1 common, $30 to $40; and No. 2, $20 
to $23 and $24. Some mills are reported selling 
for a little less for a quick turnover. 

suilding all over the South is very active, re- 
sulting in an inereased demand for hardwoods for 
interior trim. Hardwood flooring plants also are 
more active in the market. 

Inquiries from the northern automobile and body 
trades have bettered considerably the last ten 
days, but as yet there has been no marked im- 
provement in buying. Gross sales last week to 
the body trades have been better than in some time. 

Production is reported to be fairly active in 
this immediate territory, but several of the mills 
are curtailing. It is also reported that a few mills 
in Georgia have closed down and that other mills 
are contemplating similar action unless market 
conditions improve. 

Several of the larger mills report an extra good 
volume of export business the latter part of April. 
Volume of inquiries is much heavier. 

The Chamber of Commerce, of Montgomery, Ala., 
has advised that a large new plant for making bent 
rims and furniture parts is to be located in that 
city this summer, but the name of the company 


is withheld. 
See aeaeaaaaa 


TROUBLE AND LITIGATION 


EVANSVILLE, IND., April 28.—-Property of the 
defunct Phillips Bros. Mill & Lumber Co., at Mt. 
Vernon, Ind., including lumber, building material, 
office fixtures and real estate, will be offered for 
sale on May 25 by the trustee, J. H. Herrmann, 
it has been announced, 

INDIANAPOLIS. IND., April 28.—Creditors of the 
Conrey-Davis Furniture Manufacturing Co., of 
Shelbyville, Ind., which went into bankruptcy last 
June, will receive 53 percent on their claims, ac- 
cording to a statement which has been made by 
John R. Messick, president of the Shelbyville Trust 
Co., trustee in bankruptcy for the furniture con- 
cern. A final payment of 33 percent will be made, 
the total to be distributed among the creditors 
being $50,000. A payment of 20 percent was made 
December 3, 1924, the total paid at that time being 
$25,300. In addition to these payments, pre- 
ferred claims amounting to $40,000, and including 
a mortgage on the real estate, have been paid. 
The total amount paid out by the trustee on claims 
against the company is approximately $116,000. 
The payment will end the business of the company 
and will wind up the bankruptcy. 


Unpber the Federal law providing for the re- 
version of 10 percent of the anual national for- 
est receipts from timber sales, grazing and 
special uses in each State to be used by the For- 
est Service in building roads and trails within 
the national forests of that State, Oregon will 
receive $70,777.51 for the fiscal year of 1925, 
the second largest appropriation to be received 
by any State. Since 1913 when the fund was 
first established the appropriations have shown 
a general increase, Oregon’s total receipts 


amounting to $513,673.51. 


Co LOUISIANA Co 


Real Values in 
Southern Hardwoods 


1 car 5/8 Qtd. Sycamore 
> 1 car 5/8 Plain Sycamore 
50,000' 4/4 Log Run Willow 


Gum 50,000' 4/4 FAS Pl. Sap Gum 
Cottonwood | 75,000' 4/4 No. 1 Com. Plain 
Sycamore 
Red Gum 
Willow 





Sap Gum 
1 car 4/4 No. 1 Com. Red Gum 
1 car 4/4 FAS Red Gum 











Don’t delay—write or wire for 
quotations today. 


S.B. Anderson & Son, Inc. 


PLAQUEMINE, LOUISIANA 











9) Lumaer Co. 






AMMOND,LA. icrr 


Manufacturers of Long and Shortleaf 
Southern Pine Lumber 











100,000 Capacity” 
For Sale Circular and Gang Mill 


complete, with Planing Mill, Dry Kilns, 
Sheds and Buildings; Five years old—In 
A-1 Condition. Can deliver early in 1925. 


| LOCK, MOORE & CO., Ltd, Westlake, La. 
| 


K. Moore, Pres., MM. P. Paret, Vice-Pres., 6G. W. Law, Sec’y-Treas. 




















We can most always furnish orders for 
SAWN RED . e 
2 wire Oak Cross Ties 
Standard 6x8-8' 0” 


Let us know what you can furnish, 
We also buy Switch Ties and Crossing Plank. 


Southern Tie & Timber 
WINNFIELD,LA, Company, Inc. 












RUSTON, LA. 
Manufacturers of 


Shortleaf Yellow Pine 
Forked Leaf White Oak 
Quickly. 


We Grade it Right and Ship it 


Mille at 
CANDY. LA. 





Office. 
RUSTON, LA. 
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Principles of 


Handling Woodlands 


By HENRY SOLON GRAVES 


Tells how to manage timber properties along the 
most profitable lines. Valuable to timber owners 
or managers. A very practical book, worth many 
times its cost to the man who wants a guida to 
reaping highest profits in timber management. 


Cloth, $2.50 Postpaid. 


American Lumberman 
431 So, Dearborn St., CHICAGO, ILL. 
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in Position 


NOW to Supply 


a Few More Dealers 


Having recently added to our 
sources of supply, we are out for 
more business from retailers. 


Let’s have your inquiries. 











—[RI-STATE>| 
“ind SHINGLE - 
WIDE I Sa Ti titi tir 

Merulacturers’ [\gents~ 
R. A. Long Bldg, _- KANSAS CITY, MO. 
111 W. Washington St., CHICAGO, ILL. 
Ford Building, - + DETROIT, MICH. 
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Service 
You Want 


is the kind our facilities 
enable us to render at 
all times. Our mills 
have a daily capacity 
of 300,000 feet of 


BAND SAWN AND KILN DRIED 


N. C. Pine 


ROUGH or DRESSED LUMBER 
so 


You'll find our prices 
right and our quality 
unexcelled in 


os) 
f 
S Partition, Ceili 
D lon, el Ing, 
& Moulding, Trim, 
i Lath, Dimension. 
Inquiries and orders solicited for 
rail or water shipment. 


Surry Lumber Company 


Manufacturers Incorporated 1885 
9th Floor Union H 
Trust Building, Baltimore, Maryland 











© Why Worry 


about holding your trade when 
you can get lumber like our 
Ceiling 


N. C. Pine ‘ie 


Long and Shortleaf Yellow Pine—rough 
or dressed—Car and Cargo Shippers. 


Ellington & Guy, Inc., "eicumono: va" 


Flooring 











QUICK SELLERS—T hat is what you 


want and what you get when you stock our 


N. C. PINE 


It is band sawed and carefully Kiln dried. 


Rowland Lumber Co., Novel... 
Operating John L. Roper Lumber Co. 
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TACOMA, WASH. 


April 25.—The new kiln drying process recently 
adopted by the Oregon-American Lumber Co., of 
Vernonia, Ore., was outlined before the Tacoma 
Lumbermen’s Club last Wednesday by C. W. Gould, 
who is in charge of the work. Mr. Gould declared 
that the new process reduces the loss from de- 
grades to a point where it is no longer a serious 
factor. After describing it in detail, Mr. Gould 
spent the rest of his time answering many ques- 
tions which the local lumbermen asked regarding its 
effects on different woods. The speaker gave much 
eredit for the working out of the new kiln design 
to the experiments conducted in Tacoma two years 
ago at the Wheeler, Osgood and St. Paul & Ta- 
coma plants. At that time Mr. Gould was with 
the Forest Service and spent several months in de- 
signing a new type of kiln. The experiments were 
later continued at the Onalaska plant of the Car- 
lisle Pennell Lumber Co. and the method now in 
use at the Oregon-American mill is the result. Mr. 
Gould's talk occupied the entire time during the 
meeting and the usual market discussion was not 
held. 

The annual district meeting of the Loyal Le- 
gion of Loggers & Lumbermen will be held in Ta- 
coma May 6. The prineipal business will be the 
election of the district board of directors and the 
representatives to the annual legion directors’ 
meeting, which will be held in Portland in June. 

Log prices have broken $2 a thousand in the Ta- 
coma district this week, and most of the operators 
in this section have made the reduction. The new 
prices generally quoted are $12, $18 and $24. 
These quotations put the Puget Sound prices on 
the same gconeral basis as the Columbia River and 
Grays Ifarbor districts. 

A meeting of logging operators of the Puget 
Sound distriet, called by Mark E. Reed, president 
Simpson Logging Co., was held last Tuesday eve- 
ning in Tacoma. Gov. Roland H. Hartley was a 
guest at the meeting. The loggers discussed the 
situation in the lumber industry and the market 
for logs. 

An early revival in the timber business is indi- 
cated by the applications for the July sale of State 
timber, according to the State land commissioner’s 
reports. The time for receiving applications for 
the July sale closed April 15, and the number re- 
ceived was three times as great as for the March 
and April sales combined. 


Some improvement in the cargo situation is in- 
dicated by activity in the charter prices on Pacific 
coast Jumbcr shipments. Australian lumber rates 
have advanced 50 cents, and are now firm at $15. 
Atlantie coast charters are generally quoted at $14, 
with an occasional contract at $14.50. Japanese 
lumber freights are still low at $7 and $8. 


Lumber carriers at the Tacoma docks during the 
present week included the following: Portacoma 
docks, Willhilo, Atlantic coast, 2,000,000 feet (part 
cago) ; Wairuna, Australia, 900 tons box shook and 
650 doors (part cargo) ; Jane Nettleton, California, 
50,000 feet (part cargo) ; Daisy Gray, California, 
50,000 feet (part cargo) ; Davenport, California, 
475,000 feet (part cargo), and Jdaho, California, 
1,500,000 feet (part cargo). Defiance Lumber Co., 
Phyllis, California, 50,000 feet (part cargo). Tide- 
water Mill Co., Daisy Gray, California, 175,000 feet 
(part cargo). Terminal dock, Greylock, Atlantic 
coast, 400,000 feet (part cargo); Felix Taussig, 
Atlantic coast, 100,000 feet (part cargo); Lena 
Luckenbach, Atlantie coast, 125,000 feet lumber, 
5.500,000 shingles and 1,400 bundles broom han- 
dlcs (part cargo) ; and Lurline, Hawaiian Islands, 
120,000 feet lumber, 200 tons box shook and 1,000 
doors (part cargo). Baker dock, Jacox, California, 
100,000 feet lath and 200,000 feet lumber (part 
cargo) ; Dakotan, Atlantic coast, 3,220,000 shingles, 
2,000 doors, 7,000 feet lumber, 5,933 cross arms 
and 623 bundles broom handles (part cargo), and 
Mexican, Atlantie coast, 354,000 feet lath, 7,872 
doors, 721,000 shingles and 35,000 feet lumber 
(part cargo). Balfour dock, Jane Nettleton, Cali- 
fornia, 400,000 feet (part cargo). Milwaukee dock, 
Alabama Maru, Japan, 300,000 feet (part cargo). 

Tacoma’s municipal belt line, fathered by Ernest 
Dolge, president Ernest Dolge (Inc.), has proved 
a success, according to Carl R. Gray, president of 
the Union Pacific system, who visited Tacoma last 
Tuesday. Mr. Gray said the belt line will prove 
an important factor in the development of the 
lumber industry here and that the railroads are 
satisfied with the arrangements made. 

Owners of logs cast up on the banks of a river 
during a flood are entitled to enter the lands and 
remove the logs, according to a decision last Tues- 
day by the State supreme court at Olympia. The 


court reversed the judgment of the Snohomish 
County superior court, which refused to allow 
Z. R. Maulsby to remove logs owned by him which 
had stranded on the lands of a farmer, Caleb Cook, 

George J. Osgood, general manager Wheeler, Og. 
good Co., returned this week from a two months’ 
visit to the East and South during which he 
stopped at nearly all the principal lumber buying 
eenters. Mr. Osgood declared conditions seem to 
be good, but that the expected spring demand for 
Northwest lumber has failed to materialize. “I am 
optimistic over the outlook for the last half of 
the current year,’’ Mr. Osgood declared. He hag 
been appointed chairman of the Tacoma traffic bu- 
reau, to succeed Ernest Dolge, who recently re- 
signed. The appointment was made by Everett G, 
Griggs, acting president Tacoma Chamber of Com- 
meree, through which the traffic bureau functions, 
Mr. Osgood has not yet announced his acceptance, 

The Philippine Islands are developing a_ big 
trade in lumber, according to George W. Osgood, 
general manager Port of Tacoma, who has just re- 
turned from a visit to the Far East. Mr. Osgood 
said that the islands exported 200,000,000 feet of 
lumber last year, and that the business is growing 
steadily. 

The Long-Bell Lumber Co. has won its legal 
fight for the property adjoining Fowler Lake, at 
Longview. <A decision handed down in the United 
States district court of Tacoma today gives the 
property to the company. ‘The claim to the land 
was contested by Joe and Juanita Inman, and the 
case was tried here two weeks ago. The victory 
makes it possible for the company to go ahead with 
its plans for a park at Longview. 

Sale of the Sundown Lumber Co.’s plant at 
Puyallup, scheduled for last Monday in the su- 
perior court here, was postponed two weeks by the 
court. The Sundown company is in the hands of 
a receiver appointed on the petition of the Dent 
Lumber & Shingle Co. 

The new plant of the Pacific Paper Products Co., 
on the Tacoma tideflats, started operations this 
week. The company is manufacturing waxed paper. 

The John Dower Lumber Co.’s bowling team fin- 
ished in second place in the Elks bowling league 
this year. 

W. G. Wheeler, wholesale lumber dealer of Rock- 
ford, Ill., was a Tacoma visitor this week and 
ealled on a number of the local mills. 


"  COOS BAY, ORE. 


April 25.—Mills about the bay have been load- 
ing several foreign going Japanese steamers. The 
Nankoh Maru, for Kobe, has started her cargo of 
200,000 feet of white cedar logs and 100,000 feet 
of lumber at the Coos Bay Lumber Co. dock; she 
will take cargo at other mills. The Tasmania 
Maru is due May 20, the Gyokoh Maru and Woyo 
Maru May 25, while a steamer for the Atlantic is 
due May 1. 

The Western White Cedar Co., after running 
for two weeks on a 6-day, 10-hour shift, returned 
to the regular six 8-hour days. Prices on white 
cedar are holding up and the demand is becom- 
ing wider, with the advent of new buyers in the 
district. 

The Nisshin Kajin Shokai (Ltd.) has eyes oD 
shipments from Coos Bay and sent here its man- 
ager, I’. Shimadzu, of Kobe, for the purpose of 
investigating conditions and aligning business. 
Manager Shimadzu said his company expected to 
send its vessels here for cargoes. 

Better weather in the county is now offering 
selective loggers opportunity to begin deliveries 
from the outlying areas to highways and railroads. 
Today District Fire Warden J. A. Walsh comes 
out with a warning that slashings must be burned 
before May 15. 

A storm of six days caused an April freshet in 
the streams of Coos County and a large accumula- 
tion of logs came out. 

Notice has reached here that the Government 
has sued Carlson & Melin, of St. Paul, Minn., for 
recovery of lands in Douglas Gounty bought from 
locators in 1904, or rather for $57,000. The land 
was obtained under the Timber & Stone Act. 

From Prosper, where Sudden & Christenson re- 
cently announced the closing of their mill, comes 
the suggestion that the mill may be located on 
the Coquille River. Manager L. W. Martinez, of 
the mill, said there was such a possibility, but @ 
new location would have to offer better shipping 
facilities. 

The white cedar mill under construction at 
North Bend by Singer & Darling and Robert Banks 
has most of the machinery on the ground. 

R. T. Bourns, manager Stout Lumber Co., went 
to South Inlet recently and inspected the logging 
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railroad right of way which is to open a new 
district of timber, largely white cedar. Mr. Bourns 
said he was not certain whether the company 
would build this year. 

Walter Gripton, of the Western Blind & Serecn 
Co., of Los Angeles, Calif., was on Coos Bay in- 
yestigating opportunities for establishing a plant 
here. 

Carl C. Crow, sceretary Portland Lumbormen’s 
Club, was here April 24 to address the monthly 
session of the Hoo-Hoo Club. 


OMAHA, NEB. 


April 27.—There is now pretty fair activity in 
building moderate sized houses, also a little in- 
erease in construction of public buildings. The 
outlook, locally, is that 1925 building will be at 
least as good as was 1924, and some predict a rea- 
sonable increase. At Omaha, however, there are 
a few more retail yards than there were a year 
ago. The prospects of country dealers are en- 
couraging, although their immediate demands are 
about even with those of a year ago. Farmers are 
now in far better shape, but they have become a 
yery conservative class of buyers. A vast number 
of farmers will build this fall, if they get a crop. 
One of the favorable features of late has been the 
yery good condition of the country roads. 

Temple McFayden, proprietor Temple McFayden 
Lumber & Coal Co., and Mrs. McFayden motored to 


Honolulu. 


Fidalgo Lumber & Box Co., Lurline, 371 
tons box shook, Honglulu. 

According to a report made by the Port Com- 
mission at a public hearing held by Col. W. J. 
Barden, United States Engineers, as a preliminary 
to the examination of Starr Rock, with a view to 
its removal from the harbor, there are in this port 


district 18,000,000,000 feet of standing timber, of 


which 10.000,000,000 feet are privately owned. 
The remainder is in the forest reserve. It is be- 
lieved this footage will be exceeded by 25 percent. 


The commission declared Starr Rock to be a menace 


to navigation. It is near the E. K. Wood Lumber 
Co.’s mill and a number of its vessels have struck 
it. President Fred J. Wood was among those tes- 
tifying at the hearing. Another lumberman pres- 
ent was President Archie Morrison, of the Morrison 
Mill Co. 


SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 


April 25.—Retail lumbermen in San Francisco, 
as well as the wholesalers, are doing a fair volume 
of business in certain grades. Export business 
has fallen below normal, except that in redwood, 
which has shown a marked gain during the last 
wrek. Australia is getting some good shipments 
of redwood and small parcels of fir. New business 
is pending on redwood. 

Late April snows hampered the work of the 
American and Feather River mills, according to 

reports received here. At 
one mill on the American 








This illustration needs no retouching to convey to the eye that wood 
is the ideal material of which to build the roof over one’s head 


Norfolk, Neb., last week and are expected back 
early this week. 


BELLINGHAM, WASH. 


April 25.—The reduction of $2 in the price of 
logs, which became effective on Puget Sound this 
week, has not yet affected the output of camps in 
this district. The larger operators say they have 
ho present plans for curtailment. This week’s rail 
receipts have been unusually heavy. In one day 
the Milwaukee handled 134 cars, averaging about 
8,000 feet each. The St. Paul & Tacoma Lumber 
Co. will continue indefinitely to run two and one- 
half sides, and the Campbell River Lumber Co. is 
operating two sides. The Blordel Donovan Lum- 
ber Mills is operating ten sides in five camps. On 
the Milwaukee line nine camps were shipping this 
week, 

The Siemons Lumber Co.’s shingle mill, which 
has been idle about two months, began operating 
this week, but for the present it will run only four 
days a week. No announcement has come from 
the Puget Sound Sawmills & Shingle Co. respecting 
rebuilding plans, but it is shipping. The Bloedel 
Donovan Lumber Mills is installing a traveling 
crane at its cargo dock, and hopes to have its box 
factory ready for operation some time in May. 
The company is not now operating any night shift. 

The cargo record this week follows: Bloedel 
Donovan Lumber Mills, Lurline, 165,000 feet, Ha- 
Wali; Whitney Olson.(loading), 1,500,000 feet, San 
Pedro: Felix Taussig, 2,500,000 shingles, Atlantic 
Coast ; Innaren, 500,000 feet, South Africa. E. K. 
Wood Lumber Co., Phyllis, 400,000 feet, Oakland ; 
Coyooku Maru, 750,000 feet, Japan. (Both loaded 
at the Anacortes mill.) Puget Sound Sawmills & 
Shingle Co., Atlantic City, 700,000 feet, United 
Kingdom; Sierra (due), 300,000 feet, California. 
Morrison Mill Co., Lurline, 675 tons box shook, 


River Canon, twelve 
inches fall was reported. 
Production, however, was 
not halted. 

Lumber officials declare 
that lumber volume in 
San Francisco is_ better 
than at any other point 





in the State. There is 
big business being done 
at rather low prices, 


caused by excessive com- 
petition. 

The Albion Lumber Co. 
today announced the clos- 
ing of a contract for 
1,600,000 feet of railroad 
ties, which are to be 
shipped to Guaymas, Mex- 
ico, during the first half 
of May for the Sud Pa- 
cifico de Mexico. Other 
business is expected fol- 
lowing this initial ship- 
ment. 

The Caspar Lumber Co. 
is loading 1,000,000 feet 
of redwood at the Pitts- 
burg plant for shipment 
to Australia. One by 8- 
to 1x18-inch predominate. 

The Caspar Lumber 
Co., following its recent 
decision to begin refor- 
estation.on its Mendocino 
County holdings, has just completed the planting of 
the first shipment of an order of 175,000 small red- 
woods. ‘These small trees are to be planted in a 
cut-over tract of about 500 acres. 

The California White & Sugar Pine Association’s 
delegation to the general standardization confer- 
ence, which has been called by Secretary Hoover at 
Washington for May 1, left here today for the 
capital. The party will include, among others: 
R. D. Baker, president Lassen Lumber & Box Co.; 
Elmer H. Cox, president Madera Sugar Pine Co.; 
Ii. D. Mortenson, president Pelican Bay Lumber 
Co., Klamath Falls, Ore.; R. E. Danaher, Michigan- 
California Lumber Co., of Detroit, and C. Stowell 
Smith, secretary California White «& Sugar Pine 
Manufacturers’ Association, San Francisco. 


DULUTH, MINN. 


April 28.—Steady shipments of mixed carlots 
of northern pine are going to line yards in Minne- 
sota and North Dakota. While retailers are buy- 
ing conservatively, sales to them are up to the 
average. Wouse building is providing an outlet 
for the bulk of medium grades. Shipments of box 
were made to Milwaukee and other Wisconsin 
points in the last few days. No changes have been 
reported in quotations of northern pine, but in 
round lot sales concessions of not over 50 cents 
have been reported on some special items that were 
dragging. Market stability since early in the year 
has been a substantial factor in maintaining trade, 
as it has promoted confidence among contractors 
in bidding. 

Rains over northern Minnesota have raised the 
streams sufficiently to enable lumbermen to start 
delayed log drives. The C. A. McDonald Timber 
Co., of Duluth, set crews at work last week hoist- 
ing logs at lakes where it operated during winter. 
The International Lumber Co., of International 
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The Logger Knows 
the kind of logs which make the 
best lumber. Our woodsmen 
and “‘drivers’’ in the log ponds 
keep our mills well supplied 
with the finest quality 


Goldsboro 
N. C. Pine 


In fact, all employees exercise ex- 
treme care in the milling, grading and 
shipping of our products. If you are 
interested in lumber that se!ls on merit 
and builds a good repeat order business, 
get in touch with us. 


Johnson & Wimsatt 


WASHINGTON, D.C. 
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This brand is stenciled on the ends of 
every N. C. Pine board we manufac- 
ture. It is put there to aid you in iden- 
tifying the strongest, stiffest and best 
“one-inch” lumber obtainable. The 
“Extra Standard Dressed Board” is full 
+8” when dry and dressed two sides. 


Do not take chances on any thinner 
stock. Play it safe by sending us your 
future orders. 


Camp Manufacturing Co. 
FRANKLIN, VIRGINIA 


Or Addresa our 
Eastern Sales Offices, as follows: 


NEW YORK: 1214 Flat Iron Bldg. 
GEO. W. JONES, Megr., Phone 7664 Ashland 
PHILADELPHIA: Otis Building 
E. D. WOOD, Manager 
PITTSBURGH: Oliver Building, GEORGE 
L. CAMP, Manager 


DAILY CAPACITY 
Del A intddiawcadeidddaodcnane . +++ -600,000 feet 
Planing Mills .........--+-+++ seeeees 500,000 feet 





Franklin, Va. 
Wallace, N. C. 


Marion, S. C. 
St. Stephen, S. C. 
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BRAND J 
mesone| Gum 
of 
Quality. 
ries White Ash, Cypress, 
: and other 
Daily 
Capacity SouTHERN Harpwoops 
100,000’ 
ung Steam Treated 
We can KORN-KURED GUM 
Surface Ss ; 
or Resaw. a Specialty. 





The KORN Co. 


Sumter, S. C. 
Band Mills: Sumter, S.C. and Augusta, Ga. 











Attention Milman 


If you want good connection in Dayton, Ohio 
and surrounding territory~ any kind of lum- 
ber, rough or dressed—with party that has 

een on territory past 25 years and still sell- 
ing eac and every customer, get in touch 
— by phone Main 2304, wire or personal 
call. 


Rowe Lumber Sales Co.,Dayrdn" one 








HUTCHINS storegeco. 
Saw Mill, Band Resaw and Planing Mill 


GENERAL OFFICES, YARDS AND MILL: 
139th and Western Ave., BLUE ISLAND, ILL. 


Local Phone: 


Blue Island 800 


Douglas Fir, 
Yellow Pine, 
White Pine, 
Spruce, Norway, 
Railroad and 
Car Material 


ORDERS SOLICITED 


Chicago Phone: 
Pullman 8020 (No Tall) 
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Wire Rope for 
Logging 


By whatever method logging is 
done, the best means is HERCU- 
LES (Red-Strand) Wire Rope. It 
has been successfully used for such 
work ever since logging has been 
done with mechanical equipment. 














Established 1857 


A. Leschen & Sons Rope Co. 


ST. LOUIS 
NewYork Chicago 


enver 
San Francisco 


No.1 














WARREN AXE & TOOL CO. 
WARREN, PA. 


honors Panama- Pacific 
international Exposition 


Lidell amr 4 


ALSO ALASKA-YUKON PACIFIC EXPOSITION 


AND DROP FORGINGS. Daily fac- 
AXES-LOGGING TOOLS tory capacity 3500 Axes & Tools 








THE ACTUARY DOES A MAN’S WORK 


And does it accurately. A book to use for figuring 
moulding, lumber bills, car freights, car invoices, yard 
inventories, odd sizes, etc. Has a table for determining 
the list of new mouldings, a table of prices on door and 
window stock, a table of measurements on wall board 
in 32 and 48-inch widths and various other valuable 
tables. The Lumberman’s Actuary, price postpaid, bound 
in leather, $8.50. AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 481 8, 
Dearborn St., Chicago, Il. 


Falls, Minn., has a drive in progress on the Big- 
fork and Rice rivers. Several million feet of logs, 
besides large quantities of pulpwood, ties and 
cedar are in the drive, and will be taken down 
the Rainy River to the company’s mills. The 
Itasca Paper Co. at Grand Rapids, Minn., has 
about 6,000 cords of pulpwood cut during the last 
winter coming down the Prairie River. 


P. M. Shaw, Duluth lumber jobber, has returned 
from a lengthy vacation spent at Summerville, 
S. C. He visited a number of eastern lumber dis- 


tributing points on his return this way. 

The Scott-Graff Lumber Co. is accumulating suf 
ficient logs in its yards here to assure a steady run 
of its sawmill full time till late fall. 


LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 


April 25.—-A continuance of the marked building 
activity reported last week is still evidenced. Due 
to additional rainfall and reports of large crops, a 
generally optimistic note is in evidence. Curtail- 
ment of production, more orders and less surplus 
stock at the harbor, are responsible for prices hold 
ing firm, dealers declare. 

Low lumber freight rates to points in the Orient 
are being given, $8 and $10 a thousand being 
quoted to Japan. 

With 1,500,000 feet of Northwest lumber con- 
signed to the new port of Yavarros, on the Mexi- 
can west coast, the lumber steamer Viking called 
at the local port this week for bunkers. ‘The port 
of Yavarros, a project backed by the Mexican Gov- 
ernment which is opening up a new territory in 
Mexico, and which is expected to become a heavy 
importer of lumber, is being developed by former 
President Obregon of Mexico, who is at the new 
port personally directing the building. 

Hal Baly, formerly with the E. K. Wood Lumber 
Co., this city, is now general manager of the Con- 
solidated Lumber Co.’s plants at Wilmington. His 
predecessor, Mr. Myers, has gone to Oakland in 
charge of the Sunset Lumber Co. 

Ii. A. White, formerly with the Standard Frame 
Co., has been placed in charge of sales promotion 
for the Hammond Lumber Co. 

Proof of the good friendship existing between 
lumbermen of Alhambra and neighboring cities was 
indicated at a recent banquet held at the Alhambra 
Athletic Club, with about sixty dealers in attend- 
ance. Although unorganized, the lumbermen of 
Alhambra and vicinity often meet at luncheons to 
discuss business affairs and swap ideas. 


SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH 


April 27.—-The lumber business is normal for the 
time of year. ‘here is very little agricultural buy- 
ing, but the mining industry is taking a fair 
amount of lumber. Here and there a slight tend- 
ency is noticed in the direction of erecting lumber 
homes in preference to brick. Lumbermen feel it 
is not sufficiently marked to give promise of de- 
veloping into anything worth while. The building 
trades are more active than they were a year ago, 
though the gain so far is not great. The demand 
for shingles is said to be satisfactory. Extra size 
star and 5/2 perfects are in greater demand than 
other shingles. 


EVERETT, WASH. 


April 25.—While the association price of logs 
on Puget Sound is unchanged, the market on fir 
is admittedly weak. Stocks in the water are 
reported to be fully equal to requirements, under 
the curtailment policy of the fir mills. Independ- 
ent loggers are reported to be making sales at 
about $2 under the usual price, making the new 
prices $24, $18 and $12, for No. 1, 2 and 3, re- 
spectively. Veneer logs, or peelers, command a 
premium of from $6 to $8 over No. 1 fir, being 
regarded as a super-grade. Cedar logs are scarce 
and high. Shingle cedar is firm on the prevailing 
$18 base. 

R. G. King, jr., president Pioneer Lumber Co., 
has returned from an absence of three weeks, dur- 
ing which he visited the principal cities of the 
Atlantic seaboard and the middle West. Mr. King 
believes the volume of lumber business in 1925 will 
be equal to that of 1924. 

‘S$. P. Wood, of the S. P. Wood Lumber Co., 
Minneapolis, Minn., is a visitor in Seattle, plac- 
ing himself in intimate touch with the fir situa- 
tion. 

L. L. Hillman, of the Lloyd Hillman Lumber Co., 
is home from Atlantic City, where he attended 
the convention of the National-American Wholesale 
Lumber Association, prior to making a tour of the 
larger cities. Mr. Hillman was absent seven weeks. 

H. L. Bratnober, of the Central Warehouse Lum- 
ber Co., Minnesota Transfer, Minn., is spending a 
couple of weeks with the local office in Seattle, and 
among the mills of the Northwest. 

P. L. Musick, vice president Vaughan Lumber 
Co., Houston, Tex., and treasurer and general 
manager Hilgard Lumber Co., Chicago, is in the 


city in connection with the local office of the Hy 
gard Lumber Co. He has been on the Coast aboy 
two weeks, making a study of lumber condition, 
at first hand. 

3yron Winans, well known among the lumber. 
men of the Pacific Northwest, has been mai 
assistant to Ed P. Keefe, sales manager Clear Lak, 
Lumber Co., at Clear Lake, Wash. 


DENVER, COLO. 


April 27.—T. J. Vincent, secretary-manage 
Mountain States Lumber Dealers’ Association, ha: 
returned from a trip through the northeast sectio, 
of the State, calling on lumber dealers in the inte,. 
ests of the association. He says that crops look 
fine, in spite of prolonged drouth. Winter whea: 
is surprisingly advanced, he says, and crops jy 
general are two weeks ahead of the season. Th 
beet farmers, however, are awaiting a good raj) 
before putting in their crop. The farmers seey 
to be prospering. 

Elmer McPhee, vice president McPhee & McGin 
nity Co., has returned from an extended vacatioy 
on the east coast. 

Fred Bs. Conine, president Oregon Lumber (op, 
and W. M. Duff, vice president Pacific Lumber (Co, 
made a week’s business trip through the midd) 
West, studying the retail lumber trade. 

I. I’. Downer, vice president and secretary Hal 
lack & Howard Lumber Co., returned to Denver 
after spending his vacation in the Hast, returning 
by way ot Chicago, where he attended the con. 
vention of the Millwork Cost Bureau. 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 


April 28.—The lumber market here has taken 
on a better tone in the last week, and more con- 
fidence is being expressed. Except in Texas, where 
the drouth has been causing a falling off in de. 
mand, trade has shown improvement, and even in 
the country districts, from which little demand was 
expected before fall, there has been a better de. 
mand. In the East, demand still is very spotty, 
but it has improved a little. The western products 
are a little weaker, but the southern mills are 
holding prices firm. 

The Baxter Lumber & Mercantile Co., which 
owns a number of yards in southeast Kansas, has 
purchased from the Forest Lumber Co, its yard at 
St. Paul, Kan. 

F. EK. Holland, flooring department manager, 
Nichols-Cox Lumber Co., Grand Rapids, Mich. 
was here last week and made arrangements with 
the C. B. Baxter Lumber Co. to handle his com- 
pany’s products in this territory. 

W., R. McMillan, vice president and _ general 
manager of the Hammond Lumber Co., was calling 
on the trade here last week. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


April 28.—Spring weather, almost like summer, 
has stimulated spring building throughout the 
Northwest with the result that there has developed 
increased building and railroad demand upon 
lumbermen. Lumber wholesalers who sell to in- 
dustrial users said the last week had _ brought 
heavier business from factories. Crates are in 
heavier demand than for some time. From the 
rural sections has come a heavy volume of orders. 
Northern pine is finding good outlet to railroads 
and industries, while retailers are pressing for 
prompt or rush shipments. The hardwood trade 
was fair in the last week, although not on a par 
with that of the preceding week. ‘There is in 
creased demand for white cedar posts, largely 
through urgent farm demand. Pole sales are 
improving also. 

Lumbermen were encouraged by reports from 
throughout the four Northwest States that the 
week just closed was favorable to crop develop- 
ment. General rains were reported throughout 
North Dakota and part of Montana and local rains 
in Minnesota and South Dakota. If another good 
crop is harvested in the Northwest this year, lum- 
bermen say, the prosperity of the Northwest is 
assured for a long period. 

Many farmers in the Northwest, responding t0 
the appeal for diversification, have placed many 
cattle on the various farms. For that reason the 
farmers today are in need of shelter for these 
additional head. John Maetzold, representing the 
H. Engler Lumber Co., of Lester Prairie, Minn. 
said in Minneapolis last week he believed much 
of the lumber required by farmers this year would 
go into cattle barns. Mr. Maetzold said that, 
although farmers still are busy in his section, 
business has been greatly improved. 

W. H. Day, of the Stearns Lumber Co., Hutchit- 
son, Minn., who was in Minneapolis and St. Paul 
this week, said that business is good and promises 
to be better. 

One hundred art treasures, a part of the 
$5,000,000 collection of T. B. Walker, Minneapolis 
lumberman, have been shipped to San Franciscé 
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f the Hy a ca ‘ ‘ ‘ aah ee 
fen “ gs a “loan collection” for the western city, Mr. Florida and Alabama, and will go to Mississippi 
pirate abou; alee announced Saturday. Mr. Walker indi- and later to the Memphis section. = jx Bx RK RS 
condition cated that the shipment might be given to San Among the out of town visitors here a week 
— Francisco’s citizens outright. His lumber opera- or so ago was Felix L. La Mar, of the Holbrook 
se umberf tions extended to San Francisco and he was de- Lumber Co. of Springfield, Mass. Mr. La Mar was a 
Sear tal sirous of making a contribution to that city. In- making a tour of the East. xs 
ACar ia cluded in the San Francisco shipment were a The Baltimore lumber trade and allied indus- 

number of pictures of Indian chiefs, for which tries are to have a booth at the Southern Exposi- THE MARK OF 

the Walker collection has been famous. It fol- tion, in the Grand Central Palace, New York, May 

lows a loan collection of French art. 11 to 23. Literature telling of Baltimore’s ad- x% 


vantages as a lumber distributing point will be 


y-m or P Pp 
y-Manage available, and specimens of woods handled. 


WINNIPEG, MAN. 
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rye has The schooner Kenton, of Crisfield, Md., from 
th scene April 27.—Conditions locally still show improve- British Honduras, brought 213 mahogany logs, 
poe - Inter ment and a noticeable feature is the number of measuring 56,347 feet; 100.650 feet of banak logs, 7 
‘TODS lookf small permits being issued in the city for remodel- 40,500 feet of Santa Maria logs, 6,143 feet of ON EVERY STICK j 
ter whea: sy.a3 : 
yet des ing of homes and other buildings. Also, during the Yencery logs and 2,119 feet of tamarind logs for 
“a It last week there have been numerous permits taken the Williamson Veneer Co., this city. The logs 
ss = out for new homes both in the city proper and sub- were shipped by the Tidewater Lumber Co. 
i urban districts. These have caused the local re- 
ners seey tailers to feel very optimistic as to spring business. BEAUMONT, TEX. ICK WICK HALL 
Country points are, also, continuing to show consid- » out 
iphone erable progress and replies to a questionnaire sent ae ae aces ee ee ee re pone on the Arizona desert, 
acatlor 1e > : " ? : i ’ 
pon ceinis aes renee pom ee and spring business from the northern States open- was the first man to buy an 
— : prospects in the various districts clearly indicate ee ee ee ployer somagg tm umbrella for a pet frog. It 
. U, ~~ 5 ad - . e = we . . 
ne middl: gettin aon gael tite Fenn eee: ee during the last three days of the week copious looked like rain and he was 
Wholesale lumber prices quoted in this market ins fell in parts of Texas, Arkansas, Oklahoma afraid the frog would drown, 
tary Hal are a little firmer and a wholesaler in the city who and New Mexico. Prospects are much brighter bei £ ii ith t 
paren has just returned from the Pacific coast advises — ein orig dpc Soy sen cate or ieee 
the that mills out there are very optimistic as to busi- appeared vocal vetaid yards report yoy ptr 
poser hag gh pai gua sige pendent business than for some time, and at better prices. HDE was the first hard- 
that there was a great shortage of certain items ase a. tended aes ts ae Gee brow wood firm to cut a timber 
. ~ a4 ; y a e Pe. , - n ive 
+. ee poten genase seg demand, but prices still somewhat unsatisfactory. out of every log. 
las taken an ite i. PEF kil 337. Oak remained dull, however. Red cypress moved 
more con- these items in large quantities from any one mill; freely last week at firmer prices. Oak remained * 
as, where consequently, the prices on these two items are decidedly dull. _ : . It however was not unfamil- 
ff in de strong. Collections show some improvement owing 7 eer h d h 
. ween he to the fact that the Wheat Pool has recently issued HOUSTON, TEX. iarity that prompted them. 
aaah ti the second payment in connection with its wheat ‘sect ttta thm ‘ They knew too well that 
: : contracts and this has put considerable money into pril 28.—Lumbermen of this region are much 
aged 4 circulation. encouraged over the business outlook in the three heart defectc cause the large 
3 ' It is reported that the Galvin Lumber Yards sections of Texas recently visited by rains. The 
ne (Ltd.) has recently disposed of its yard at Gravel- drouth is an all important factor, sales managers percentages of low grade 
milis are bourg, Sask. say, not alone on account of farmers, but also as lumber. 
hich BOSTON. MASS it aids the small, “grasshopper’”’ mills of east Texas, 
dll Po ” si which have had almost full sway since last fall. : h k 
aa as April 28.—There has been some expansion in the ‘There was some increase in buying last week. They believed that a market 
B yard a demand from New England buyers. ‘Trading is Mixed car business is considerably improved. Small could be developed for the 
nosis confined to immediate requirements. The moderate towns are buying more. Oil fields are showing in- smb d th h 
: —_ improvement is due largely to increase in consump- creased activity. Price cutting appears to have timbers, too, and thoug 
0 Phage tion, mostly by the building industry. Statistics stopped completely. there were troublous times 
ee with on building indicate that the demand will increase. Jack Cooke, of Lynch Davidson & Co., who was , , , . 
nis COM: The call for eastern spruce has been picking up, injured in a passenger train derailment on his since 1914 in marketing this 
and prices are well held. Southern roofers are return trip from the Beaumont convention of the timber output, the very fact 
Rapin stronger. The local market for southern pine floer- Lumbermen’s Association of Texas, is rapidly re- be Pp : ry 
AS Calling ing can not be called firm, but there have been no covering. that HDE is able to produce 
Se knee trian See” eek Hee mans Ga ie emene | Sacesno ame a 
PSS 8 »plenis zs 8. - 4 " Slade ‘ : : 
for hardwood flooring has improved slightly, and coming convention of the Associated Advertising timber has solved its own 
is prices now look steady. Pacific coast lumber is en- Clubs of the World in Houston in May, it has problem 
a countering less resistance, partly because eastern been announced. : 
‘ ; distributers are offering desirable schedules on a 
a more attractive basis than they were recently quot- NORFOLK, VA. It resulted further that every 
a dae ing. On the whole there has been distinct im- April 27.—The demand for rough North Caro board in the cutting grades 
provement during the week. P ges : a ool 
brought : : : ae ‘ = lina pine during the last week was light. Sales : —— : 
—_— sgh ain Tanck ok Catan protcte Siting Bea “ot edie ellie ales: dite, eas aed aa is sound in its entirety, and 
are 9, —lumbe i . oe cree eater aoe ; ° an ‘ 
rom the manufactured wood, $19,041 ont ty weedselb large sales being made although prices showed that there is usable lumber 
f orders. $598,636 r , . , signs of weakening. A number of mills report id f th : 
railroads Two encom arrived during the week with fir inquiries have been more numerous but that buyers outside of the cuttings. 
_ > and hemlock from British Columbia, and three ene nc phage com Brees ay oe =. P . " 
gege ae nate ?-— oy of spruce from Nova Sco- ching and building and cold or canaened, Cutting for timbers in hard- 
Se ia. The Y ¢ *h § - a : - 

“~ 4 Sere pega io Son a ae assy yr There has been very little demand for 4/4 edge wood, like buying an um- 
argely : 8 lateness No. ¢ » > , F . ; . 
Prnggr — of Peo: > a ge age Sor ps F. pened ee ire ae ts pr ng gaan brella for a frog, was decid- 

re . - sona from Parrsboro, N. S.; the Westway from eee e Srbgets : : 
i Disks, 1.8. and the Merion @. Deugiae ph Hall- re but firmly refuse to lower prices. Edge edly an innovation, but has 
rts from fax N.S : 1 : : : : 4 No. 3 continues quiet. No. 2 and better 4/4 i 
: fax, N. S., with 415,000 feet of spruce scantling : , ‘ rea roven well worth while. 
—— — plank, 389,537 feet of spruce plank and 199,548 prime cages peoote — par ecm tel gyn P 
ribs eet of spruc . The entire carg yO agscomcutdats <a ie Ph ahi 
roughout ee eee Ge tee quantity of band sawn available but surplus is 
cal rains chard Lumber Co . : developing. More circular sawn is available but 
her good 7 buyers balk right now at prices asked. No. 3 4/4 
par, lum- BALTIM RE MD stock widths have been more active, rough and * 
hwest is 9) - dressed, in all widths from 5 inches and up. Good Hill er eutsc 
April 27.—The Continental Lumber Co., has prices are obtained. Edge No. 2 and better, 5/4 
nding to undergone a change in make-up, G. A. Eichhorn and thicker, has been quiet, but stock widths are 
od many and W. Ratcliffe, retiring. The organization has moving much better and bringing good prices as d Inc 
ason the been incorporated with a capital of 500 shares of these are not plentiful. More 5/4 and thicker war S, * 
or these a par value, and with W. Turner Isaac and edge No. 2 and better is available. Nos. 1 and 2 d L ie 
ting the x0rdon Isaac, his brother, as officers. The part- bark strips, rough, are dull, but partition is in ood umper 
, — ee was formed last year on the retirement of pretty fair demand. Har - 
od muc ne Messrs. Isaac from the Ryland & Brooks Lum- Sales of 4/4 edge No. 1 box kiln dried, rough i 
ir would ber Co. and dressed, have been light during the week. Box Oakdale, Louisiana 
id that, Among the visiting lumbermen here last week mills here are getting lots of lumber on old orders 
section, by! Walter Parsley, president Hilton Lumber Co., and are being offered quite a bit at attractive BRANCH OFFICES:— 
of Wilmington, N. C. Mr. Parsley stopped here prices in both kiln- and air-dried. Most of them 
Hutchin- on his way to New York. are asking mills to hold up on shipments as yards . CHICAGO DETROIT 
St. Paul _ George B. Jobson, of the Gauley River Lumber are pretty well blocked and in some instances 223 Railway 11-239 General 
promises Co., is calling on some of the large lumber mills business in hand will keep them going for only a Exchange Bldg. Motors Bldg. 
on the Pacific coast. He visited San Francisco. few days more. Edge 4/4 No. 2 box has been 
of the : T. B. Bledsoe, of the Brown-Bledsoe Lumber quiet, and mills are accumulating a surplus. No. 1 
ineapolis C., Wholesale hardwoods, is making an extended 4/4 stock box rough and dressed continues in good 
‘rancisce trip through the South. He has been in Georgia, demand with many mills oversold. Large mills 7—K Re aK : 
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the market: by anxiety to sell. No. 2 stock box Hi 
4/4 has been quiet in all widths. After a short April 27.—Increased demand for southern pine pe 
SOFT period of activity during the middle of the month, is reported by all wholesale and mill sales offices. 
box bark strips, rough and dressed, recently have Reports indicate that sales are running about 10 dl 
TEXTURED been quiet. Both pine and hardwood strips are percent over production, and shipments are heavy ai 
rather plentiful. and have exceeded cut for the last two weeks, | 
Sales of flooring, thin ceiling, partition etc. have Prices are holding their own, in fact those of 
| been larger during the week. Several large sales some items are strong and an occasional premium c 
have been recorded, influenced largely by the rather jis secured for immediate shipment. All business C 
attractive prices quoted by mills. Kiln-dried roof- booked is for quick shipment, indicating that re- i 
‘ ers are in good demand although prices recently tail lumber yard stocks must be low and assort- I 
Every builder have been on a slightly lower basis. Air-dried ments out of line. Sawmill labor is scarce. The l¢ 
knows it is im- roofers have been active and prices have steadied. mills are having much trouble with dead and 
i Dressed framing has been more active, all orders dying timber, as last year and this year so far 
possible to beat being wanted for quick shipment. Rough framing there has been drouth in this section. Export 
Oak flooring for has been rather quiet with much stock being of- demand is fair at prices satisfactory to the mills, 
b d bil fered. Lath have not been active, most buyers South American stock appears to be in better de- a 
k eauty, uraDli- stating they are pretty well supplied. mand, and considerable lumber is being loaded A 
ity or value. for the West Indies in advance of the hurricane ¢ 
° ARREN season. Railroad buying is not active, but orders D 
We believe Ww. ? ARK. are sufficient to take care of mills catering to this I 
that you will April 27.—Arkansas soft pine demand holds class of business. No. 1 lath are strong. Some ( 
agree with us fairly well, but prices are no stronger. They show, — items of flooring are scarce. 1 
it i however, a slight tendency to advance. Conces- 1 
that it 1s also sions are less frequent. Upper grades are in fair LAKE CHARLES, LA. f 
impossible to demand at good prices, while common items, espe- i 
find better Oak cially boards, have been weak. Inquiries from the April 27.—Some southern pine mills report a ( 
fl ° h h dealers are being received in larger volume, Most rather satisfactory increase in business now that the : 
ooring t an the retail yard orders are for mixed ears and imme- northern and eastern markets are beginning to be J 
kind manufactured from soft textured diate shipment. Business is mostly from the deal- heard from; others report — * slug- 
, rol ers in the larger cities. Industrial buying is hold- gish. General demand seems to be slightly better, I 
Cumberland Mountain virgin growth Oak ing up to a fair volume. Car material is moving because inactivity in the South, resulting from ] 
trees. in small quantities at fair prices. Production this dry weather, is offset by the improvement in 1 
McMinnville Oak Flooring is that kind week has been normal; shipments have also been buying from the North and East. In this im- 
: : : good and about equal to production at most mills. mediate territory the drouth has not been broken, 
and it runs uniform in color, texture and Some mills have shipped more stock than they pro- Building operations in the larger towns hold up ( 
milling. That's why it sells so easily for duced ; others have surpluses of some items, but well. Railroad demand is fair. The export de- | 
dealers. Order a trial car or two today. | 
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In Selling R&G 
Garage Doors 


don’t forget to point out to 
your customer that you can sell 
him these doors cheaper than 
he can buy lumber and hire a 
carpenter to make his doors. 


Also that he will have better 
looking doors, more substan- 
tially constructed doors that will 
hold their shape and give him 
maximum satisfaction. 














PAT. OFF. 





Garage Doors 


Start getting the R & G profits 
in your town today. 


Rowe & Giles 


LUMBER CO. 


CHAGRIN FALLS, OHIO 
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A number of 2x6’s plus a few wooden columns and white paint help to beautify a suburban or 
country yard. A lattice work fence bounds the rear of this yard 








most stocks are badly broken. Labor is plentiful. 

Hardwood demand is light, and prices are on 
about the same levels, with a possible weakening 
tendency. Uppers items are moving, although 
commons are dragging. Oak flooring is moving in 
fair volume, but prices are somewhat lower than 
they were. Gum trim is a good seller at good 
prices. Car stock is quiet. 

Fred Wyman, of Davenport, president Southern 
Lumber Co., this city, was a visitor here last week. 


SHREVEPORT, LA. 


April 27.—Buying of southern pine is strongest 
in the East and North, and stocking up by most 
yards has continued steadily. The demand in the 
West and Southwest has been desultory, perhaps 
because deliveries are unusually prompt. Operat- 
ing conditions have been very favorable, but some 
mills have thin order files. Centermatched, ship- 
lap and boards in No. 2 are just firm. Dimension 
is a bit firmer than inch stock, owing to a slight 
shifting of demand. Finish lumber and uppers 
generally are in good demand, as there is perhaps 
less surplus of these items than of any others on 
the list. Rough timbers and oil field material 
continue in fair demand. The market is compara- 
tively stable despite the fact that demand is hardly 
on an equality with average output. 


William Steen, local manager Long-Bell Lumber 
Co., was unanimously elected president of the 
Shreveport Rotary Club. 

W. A. Anderson, president Shreveport Lumber 
Co., today was elected vice president of the Louis- 
iana State Christian Church convention. Last 
year he was president of the board of managers. 


mand remains about the same. Transit cars are 
in fair demand at slightly better prices. Prices 
are slightly firmer, and manufacturers have enough 
confidence to hold close to lists. Production is 
being held very close to normal, practically all 
mills operating full time. Shipping is ahead of 
production or orders, as most orders call for 
prompt shipment and cars are plentiful. 


NEW ORLEANS, LA. 


April 27.—Generally speaking, the market looks 
a little better and brighter today. Last week 
saw increased bookings for southern pine, with 
shipments and orders running comfortably ahead 
of production, and prices firming up. Cypress 
folks reported a nice pick-up of inquiries, and a 
moderate gain in orders actually booked, with 
prices firm but unchanged. Reports indicate the 
hardwood market continues unsatisfactory in point 
of both demand and prices. Domestic buying 
seems to be hand-to-mouth. Brisker foreign in- 
quiry is noted and inspires hope of an early de- 
velopment of better business from overseas. 


John H. Kirby, of the Kirby Lumber Co., Hous- 
ton, Tex., in New Orleans on business last week, 
discussed reforestation in interviews with local 
newspapers, emphasizing the need of taxation ad- 
justment to encourage large-scale reforestation. 
Mr. Kirby told the interviewers that his own 
company has sufficient timber supply to insure the 
operation of its thirteen mills for fifteen years 
and, counting the regrowth, enough for twenty- 
five years. 

H. S. Weston, president H. Weston Lumber Co. 
Logtown, Miss., was the honor guest the other 
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day at a surprise dinner tendered in the Weston 
Hotel at Bay St. Louis by a number of his com- 
pany associates. 


Work on the Wilson & Co. box factory at Nat- 
chez, Miss., built to replace the plant destroyed 
some time ago by fire, is reported under way. 


Maj. J. G. Lee, dean of the college of forestry, 
Louisiana State University, announces that N. D. 
Canterbury, F. E., of Yale University, will teach 
in the Louisiana summer forestry school at Boga- 
ljusa this summer. His subjects will be lumbering, 
jogging and reforestation. 


MACON, GA. 


April 27.—Roofer production is about normal, 
and shipments the same, but orders are far below. 
A good volume of roofers has been shipped re- 
cently, owing to good weather. A number of ship- 
ments have been transits, and on an indifferent 
market have not helped. The retail yards are fre- 
quently quoted prices below mill cost, these being 
made to avoid paying demurrage. Roofer mills 
now able to haul dry lumber to planing mill yards 
find demand unusually weak for this season. On 
account of heavy shipments during the last half 
of the year and so far this year, the yards are well 
stocked and are out of the market, no matter what 
prices are quoted. It is freely predicted that as 
soon aS weather conditions in consuming territory 
become settled, and building gets under way, de- 
mand will show a decided increase. Others fear 
the effects of the heavy movement of western lum- 
ber into the East and North. Prices of air dried 
roofers on a Georgia main line rate, worked as 
desired, today are: 1x4-inch, $14.50 to $15; 1x6- 
inch, $19 to $19.50; 1x8-, 1x10- and 1x12-inch, $20 


to $20.50. 
LAUREL, MISS. 


April 27.—Local pine manufacturers are con- 
siderably encouraged by recent market develop- 
ments. Orders have been coming in more freely, 
and the yards are all impatient for shipments, 
there being a considerable number of orders of- 
fered for immediate shipment. There has also 
been some improvement in the export market. 
The sawn timber situation has taken a turn for 
the better. The Cuban trade is showing improve- 
ment, but Porto Rico is not taking the usual 
amount. The South American market is not ex- 
tremely active, but the outlook is certainly bright. 
The Continental markets are taking a fair amount 
of the usual items, but there is room for improve- 
ment. Manufacturers are not getting a fair return 
for their product. Local sales departments believe 
business will be active for the next few months, 
and that prices will probably increase. Exporters 
in Mobile report that the volume of business for 
this year so far has doubled that of last year. 


S. H. McLaughlin, export sales manager Wausau- 
Southern Lumber Co., and Murray H. Bissell, sales 
manager Marathon Lumber Co., made a business 
trip to Mobile last week. 


N. Nicholson, of the Consumers Lumber & Sup- 
ply Co., Meridian, Miss., visited the various mills 
this week. 


William H. Mason has returned 
through the North and East. 


Alfred J. Glassow, general manager Wausau- 
Southern Lumber Co., was in New Orleans last 


week, 
ATLANTA, GA. 


April 27.—With construction, especially of 
homes, in the southern States more active, the pine 
market has been gathering strength, most mills 
reporting an increase in demand for building items 
and all woods used by the millwork plants. In- 
quiries from these consuming sources also are 
heavier. In this immediate territory, larger mills 
report sales exceeding production. Some reduction 
of pine output has been noted, particularly at the 
smaller mills, and it is stated that there will likely 
be still further curtailment. 


B&Better 1x4-inch flooring is $47 and $48, show- 
Ing an advance. Common grades are respectively 
$41@42, $19.50@20, and $13.50@14. It can not 
be said, however, that these prices are stable, as 
4 number of smaller mills are offering concessions. 
No. 3 common 1x6-inch price has advanced $1, 
No. 2 remains $25 to $26. 


Common 1x4-inch ceiling has advanced $1 to 
$1.50 the last ten days. B&better is $49 and $50. 
No. 1 is about $44; and No. 2, $22.50 to $23. 

Georgia and Alabama mills are quoting roofers 
at $22.50 to $23 for 1x6-inch No. 2 common; 
$23.50 to $24 for 1x8-inch, and $17 for No. 3. A 
fair volume of roofer business is reported, 


from a trip 


_ Export sales of southern pine are reported show- 
ing improvement. May export shipments, accord- 
ing to the orders already in hand, will be the 
largest of any month so far this year, 


SACRAMENTO, CALIF. 


April 25.—California white pine operators and 
wholesalers report that there has been a decline 
of 10 to 15 percent in many lumber items the last 
thirty days, and that as a whole the white pine 
market is 10 percent below its level last year. 
Nevertheless pine operators are going ahead on 
large programs of manufacture, with the anticipa- 
tion that surplus winter stocks will soon be worked 
off the market and there will be room for the new 
cut at better prices. The Southern Pacific Co. 
announced this week that lumber shipments from 
Klamath Falls and the north had fallen off con- 
siderably during the last two weeks. 

Walter Johnson, member of the firm of Tartar, 
Webster & Johnson, second largest shook distribu- 
ter on the Pacific coast, said this week that he 
expects an increase in the sale of shook this year, 
owing to the favorable fruit crop prospects. He 
says there will be 700,000,000 feet of box shook 
used in California this year. 

The Alturas box factory in Modoc County is 
running full blast. The factory has lots of orders, 
says Manager Pheneger, but probably will have to 
shut down for a period during the summer owing 
to the inability of the number of small sawmills 
to keep it supplied. 

There is prospect of a large mill being installed 
near Alturas, owing to the announcement by the 
Government that the Fandango timber unit of 250,- 
000,000 feet will soon be placed on the market to 
operators who are willing to put in a sawmill of 
at least 60,000 foot capacity. 

The Pacific Hardwood Lumber Co. has changed 
its name to the McLean Hardwood Floor Co. 
Stockton is the company’s headquarters. 

The Weed Lumber Co. box factory has so many 
orders that it has been working overtime recently. 

The Yuba River Lumber Co.—James D. Poole, 
J. A. B. Smith and William F. Mandery, of Marys- 
ville, directors—this week filed articles of incor- 
poration to run a sawmill of 25,000-foot capacity 
at Challenge, Yuba County. 


PORTLAND, ORE. 


April 25.—On account of an abundant supply 
of logs in the water, logging operators in the Co- 
lumbia River district are going to operate under 
slow bell until conditions improve, and it is prob- 
able that the summer shutdown, will be consider- 
ably longer than usual, unless the demand for fir 
increases. There is no disposition on the part of 
the loggers to sell their product at lower prices. 
They would rather shut down and stay down. 


Last week demand for lumber here showed no 
material change, and the market remains quiet, 
but some activity was noted in special lines. Agi- 
tation for further manufacturing curtailment is 
discussed. Volume of business is said to be as 
large as ever, but too much lumber is still being 
cut. 

That the Great Northern will soon begin exten- 
sion of its Oregon Trunk line from Bend into the 
Klamath Falls country was intimated by Presi- 
dent Ralph Budd in an address last night at the 
annual dinner of the Portland Chamber of Com- 
merce. Mr. Budd also announced that the Great 
Northern is going to do somé railroad construction 
in Montana. 

That confidence in timber values is increasing 
is indicated by the presence here the last few days 
of a number of men from the East looking for 
investments. 

The lumber industry committee at the head of 
the Forest Protection Week campaign consists of 
L. J. Wentworth, Dollar Portland Lumber Co.; 
A. J. Ryan, Beaver Lumber Co.; H. B. Van Duzer, 
Inman,'Poulsen Lumber Co. ; Forester Granger and 
John Guthrie, Federal Forest Service, and C. C. 
Crow, secretary Portland Lumbermen’s Club. 

W. H. Daugherty, formerly a lumber manufac- 
turer of Cottage Grove, Ore., has taken over the 
3rown & Matthews sawmill at Falls City and 
placed John R. Soules in charge. The mill’s ca- 
pacity is about 6,000,000 feet a year. It is re- 


ported that Mr. Daugherty has also purchased 
the Klaber sawmill, near Centralia, Wash. The 
Daugherty mills at Cottage Grove have been 


leased for a year, one to A. L. Woodward and the 
other to John Perini. 

J. B. Montgomery, of J. B. Montgomery & Co., 
Pittsburgh, Pa., has been visiting mills in the In- 
land Empire and also in the fir district. He was 
met at Seattle by James V. Sayre, of Portland, his 
fir buying representative, and together they called 
at Puget Sound and Grays Harbor plants, later 
coming to Portland. Mr. Montgomery is a director 
in the National-American Wholesale Lumber Asso- 
ciation, 

Frank Boutin, of Minneapolis, Minn., who has 
large timber holdings in the Coos Bay country, 
arrived in Portland accompanied by Mrs. Boutin 
a few days ago, and are to be the guests of their 
daughter and son-in-law, Mr. and Mrs. James S, 
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—— White Pine 
alifornia Sugar Pine 


and Arizona Soft Pine 
Best Stock for Factory and Pattern Lumber. 


Ask LOUIS WUICHET, Inc. 
Room 712 Railway Exchange CHICAGO, ILL. 


Tel. Harrison 1295 











Shipped 


Worth 


Lumber FIR 
Company LuMBER 


during Dec. Jan. Feb. & March into 15 States 


N. D. Mo. Minn. Maine 
Ss. D. Colo. Mich. Mass. 
Nebr. Iowa Ohio W. Va. 
Kans. Ill. N. Y. 

without a single quality complaint. You can 


enjoy the same. 100% satisfaction in 


buying FIR from 


Worth Lumber Company 
6632 White Bldg., Seattle, Wash. 








KNOWING 


our business 
helps yours 


THE HEART of the lumber output from 
187 mills—that’s our location. For years, 
we’ve specialized on knowing their out- 
put and knowing where to place orders for 
right prices. 


We know these mills almost as well as do 
the owners. Knowing our business helps 
yours. 

“ASK ADVANCE” 


Advance Lumber Co. 
309-10 Lindelle Bidg., SPOKANE, WASH. 











The Polleys 
Lumber Co. 


Manufacturers > Pondosa 
Pine 


Dry Selects 


General Offices and Mills: 


Shipments via N. P. 
and Milwaukee Rys. 





Missoula, Mont. 








Logging Ralph C Bryant 


Have you a problem to solve in logging, lo 

transportation or harvesting tan ark an 

turpentine economically? By oaaing” will 

tell you how. An invaluable reference book 

= <m i ng Superintendent timber owners, 
lo 


$4.50, 
Pe Lumberman “! yim az 











Hickey, for the summer. The Boutins are think- 
ing of making Portland their permanent home. 

The E. J. Horton Lumber Co. is planning to 
build a wood railroad for moving carlots of lumber 
from Horton to Junction City, on the Southern 
Pacific line. Motor trucks are used for transport- 
ing lumber from the mill to the loading station at 
Junction City. 

J. L. Jackson, of Maytown, Wash., is at the 
Nortonia Hotel here, receiving medical treatment 
for an injured neck. He received the injury in 
an auto accident and it nearly cost him his life. 
Mr. Jackson is head of the J. L. Jackson Lumber 
Co. 

Hi. M. Rowell is recovering from a severe case of 
blood poisoning and is again attending to busi- 
ness as manager of Rowell, Brown & Co. 


SPOKANE, WASH. 


April 25.—The construction of twenty-seven 
miles of logging railroad from Tekoa into the 
Santa and Hangman creek districts of northern 
Idaho, will be begun next week by the McGoldrick 
Lumber Co. according to announcement by R. C. 
Lammers, its secretary. At Tekoa the road con- 
nects with the Union Pacific, which will bring 
the logs into Spokane. Estimated cost is $15,000 
a mile exclusive of equipment, or a total of about 
$400,000. “Construction of the road does not 
mean immediate operations,’ said Mr. Lammers. 
“The timber in the Santa and Hangman creek re- 
gions will supply our mill here with ten to fifteen 
years’ cutting. We have about 150,000,000 feet 
of white pine and 200,000,000 yellow pine, the rest 
of the 400,000,000 feet being fir, tamarack and 
cedar.’ The new road will pass through the town 
of Tensed, Idaho. 

A. C. Crombie, president W. M. Crombie & Co., 
New York City, with Mrs. Crombie is spending a 
couple of weeks in Spokane, visiting Inland Empire 
mills. The Bert R. West Lumber Co. is the com- 
pany’s Spokane representative. 

Walter Leuthold, of the Deer Park Lumber Co., 
left yesterday for a short business trip to Minne- 
apolis. 

W. G. Wheeler, wholesale lumberman, Rockford, 
Ill., is spending several days in Spokane. 

A. B. Crow, of the M. A. Strand Lumber Co., 
Detroit, Mich., is in Spokane for a few days on 
his western trip. 

R. A. Mittendorf, who has been an assistant sec- 
retary of the Spokane Chamber of Commerce for 
the last year, is leaving shortly for Salt Lake 
City, where he is to reénter the lumber business. 


ABERDEEN-HOQUIAM, WASH. 


April 25.—Tentative plans are under way to 
achieve a shutdown of all the logging camps in the 
Northwest. It is also planned to close the mills 
for a 30-day period. While the curtailment which 
has been in effect for some time has been beneficial, 
and there is not any accumulation at the mills, 
new business has been slow in all directions, and 
it is thought that it will be the part of wisdom to 
curtail operations. 

The Wynooche Logging Co. has laid off fallers 
and buckers at two of its four camps. The two 
camps may be shut down soon for an indefinite 
period. 

Ships loading on the Harbor today are: Kath- 
erine Donovan, Wilson Bros. mill; Columbia, E. K 
Wood mill; Surailco, Grays Harbor Commercial 
Co., for the east coast. Jrene, Hoquiam; J. B. 
Stetson, Wilson Bros. mill; Helene, Hoquiam Lum- 
ber & Shingle Co., and Carmel, American mill, for 
California. Clyde Maru, Eureka mill, and Havre 
Maru, Port Terminal, Japan. 

With the arrival on April 18 of the United 
States dredge Culebra, Grays Harbor will be made 
a regular port of call of Mitsui & Co. The Mitsui 
charter Meiwu Maru is now at the Port Dock, and 
the regular liner Akagisan Maru will take cargo 
from the Blagen mill next week. 

A meeting of the West Coast Lumbermen’s As- 
sociation was held at the Hotel Morck, Aberdeen, 
April 20. The gathering was largely social. 

R. L. Fromme, head of the Olympic National 
Forest, gave an address on reforestation before the 
Hoquiam Business Women’s Club at its dinner 
meeting this week. 

The Ripley Cedar Co. has purchased the mill 
formerly owned and operated by the Wishkah 
Shingle Co., North Aberdeen. About $10,000 has 
been spent in improving the mill, which is now run- 
ning. In addition to the shingle mill, the com- 
pany will operate a flitch mill, cutting cedar for 
the Japanese market. Wm. G. Ripley is managing 
the mill. The shingles are to be sold through the 
Evergreen State Lumber Co., Aberdeen. 

R. L. Manuell has opened an office in the Finch 
Building, Aberdeen, to handle car and cargo ship- 
ments. Mr, Manuell’s organization will be known 
as Olympic-Peninsula Lumber Co. He formerly 
was in Chicago. 

EB. C. Miller, of the E. C. Miller Cedar Co., has 


returned from California, where he was visiting 
his son Harold, who is a senior at Leland Stanford 
University. 

Neil Cooney, manager Grays Harbor Commercia] 
Co., has plans under way for the erection of three 
business blocks in Cosmopolis. 


TUSCALOOSA, ALA. 


April 27.—If the market has changed, it is 
toward greater firmness. Retail yards are demand- 
ing a greater volume of lumber, and their demands 
are broadening gradually. Certain slow items are 
now getting better attention. Prices are such most 
manufacturers do not care to commit themselveg 
on order acceptances beyond the amount necessary 
to meet running expenses. Demand from whole- 
salers has shown improvement, but these factors 
seem willing to speculate only on rock bottom 
prices. The buyer seems determined that prices 
shall not advance, and the seller is equally deter- 
mined that he will sell as little lumber as possible 
until prices advance. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


April 27.—This week saw further improvement 
in the wholesale market, and retail yards invari- 
ably reported a pick-up in sales volume. Whole- 
salers tell that for the first time in months they 
are getting orders for advance purchases. Hard- 
woods, especially for interior finish, showed a 
marked increase in strength. In the last few days 
several steamers and a number of barges have 
brought a large amount of lumber to this port. 
Building in and about Camden, N. J., is more 
active than ever. Large shipments of building 
lumber and millwork are entering via the Philadel- 
phia port; and dealers interviewed reported very 
good orders on hand and in prospect. 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 


April 28.—Reports from the rural districts are 
much brighter than those regarding business in 
cities. Retail yards in western and central Penn- 
sylvania are moving out stocks rapidly. City yards 
report buying for actual needs only, with prices 
lower in some instances than those of a couple of 
weeks ago. There is said to be no buying ahead for 
stock. Manufacturing plants also are buying only 
for their immediate actual needs. Much city build- 
ing is being held up, it is reported, on account of 
the wages of artisans. Some city retailers report 


a continuance of activity in house building, with 
the industrial trade slack. Rural retailers, how- 
ever, report considerable industrial activity. 


Southern pine, in which there had been a slight 
improvement, appears well maintained in its new 
position, and No. 2 boards show an indication of 
strengthening. Prices on Idaho white pine, west- 
ern pine and California pine remain about the same 
as they were a week ago. Fir shows a slightly 
stronger tone. Prices of hardwoods are about as 
low as can be expected. Many hardwood mills 
are said to contemplate closing during the summer 
months rather than sacrifice timber. 

J. W. Kendall, secretary, and his brother, 8S. A 
Kendall, jr., vice president, of the Kendall Lumber 
Co., returned yesterday from a European tour. 
They visited England, France, Belgium and Ger- 
many. 


W. FE. Berger, of Ashland, Ky., manufacturer of 
hardwoods, spent several days last week in the 
city. 


Joseph B. Moore, of Elkins, W. Va., lumber 
manufacturer, was also in the city last week. 


JACKSONVILLE, FLA. 


April 27.—The southern pine market has been 
rather quiet. All mills are operating at capacity, 
and have large reserve stocks. In some sections it 
is reported the manufacturers are not working 
their low grade boards, in order to save storage 
space for better grades. Dealers in the North and 
East are not putting in large stocks or buying 
ahead. Most of their orders are for mixed cars of 
framing and shed stock for immediate shipment. 
A large volume of building is under way and con- 
templated all over the South, which will make a 
market for a large percentage of the production 
within Florida. Shipping is very close to normal, 
and order files have been reduced to a minimum. 

Sales of shed stock, both to the wholesale and 
retail trade, did not equal those of a week ago. 
Southern retailers continue to be the best buyers. 
Sales of 4-inch B&better flooring are for the most 
part at $45 to $47: No. 1 is a slow seller, but 
price is steady; No. 2 was in better demand at an 
average of $19.75; No. 3 was a little stronger at 
$12.25. B&better 3- inch sells at $50 to $58, aver- 
age being $56.50; No. 1 sold at $43; No. 2 av- 
eraged $16.25; No. 8, $11 to $11.50. Demand for 
6-inch was stronger, at $24 to $26.50: No. 3 is $17. 
A larger number of mills are making their "saris 
23-inch. 

* Demand for %-inch ceiling from the Florida 
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trade was not large, as yards are well stocked. 
Prices are: B&better, $47; No. 1, $43; -No. 2, $21 
to $22. In ¥-inch ceiling, demand is*for No. 2 
grade at $17 to $18; the other grades are selling 
only on mixed orders, at steady prices. Call for 
ys-inch has improved. Prices are: B&better, $25.50 
to $27; No. 1, $23 to $24; No. 2, $12.50 to $13.50. 
Demand for and price of partition are unchanged. 

B&better bond siding is $47; No. 1, $44; No. 2, 
$26 to $27. Novelty is slow; B&better and No. 1 
are firm; No. 2 declined $1.50 to $23.50; No. 3 
sells at $11. Bevel siding is moving a little better 
to Georgia and Carolina points; prices are steady. 
here is very little demand for square edge stock ; 
prices are steady. 

Most wholesalers report that roofer demand 
leaves something to be desired. All roofer planing 
mills have large stocks of dry boards. Most mills 
have completed shipment on old orders. Prices are 
firm. Longleaf kiln dried stock is moving slowly 
at $25 for 6-inch No. 2, and $17 for No. 3. 

Sales of rough and dressed finish continue in 
low volume. The Florida yards are buying only 
on mixed orders. B&better shortleaf, kiln dried, 
D4S, 4/4 by 4- to 12-inch, sells at $47.50; 4/4 by 
6- to 12-inch rough, $41. Specified widths are 
firm, especially in 5/4 and 6/4-inch. No. 1 D4S 
boards have been slow sellers. Random widths 
bring $40; specified, $2 to $3 more. Demand for 
No. 2 boards has fallen off, and price is not as firm. 
No. 3 brings a comparatively better price than 
other grades. 

Wholesale dealers receive only few orders for 
small amounts of mixed sizes and lengths of di- 
mension and timbers. No yard schedules have 
been received for several weeks. Prices are not 
firm, smaller mills making concessions. Small 
framing is moving fairly well, but several of the 
mills report large stocks in 2-inch. Prices are 
firm on longleaf kiln dried stock. 

The expected revival of car and railroad mate- 
rial demand has not materialized, though some ad- 
ditional orders are being booked for eastern and 


southern lines. Car sills and ftaming are the 
principal items being purchased. Prices are steady. 

Demand for export stock is not as strong, but the 
mills catering to this trade still have old orders 
on hand. Prices are firm. 

Kiln dried pine lath are in good demand at $4. 

One of the best virgin timber tracts in Sumter 
County has just been sold by T. R. Spicer, of 
Bushnell, to W. L. Butler, of Tampa, consisting of 
210 acres. It contains some beautiful hickory, 
magnolia, gum, oak and pine. 

The latter part of April has seen considerable 
activity in the lumber export market from the port 
ot Jacksonville. 

Cypress orders have been coming in steadily, and 
are well assorted, the Florida trade taking large 
quantities of the factory grades, as well as some 
FAS. Mixed cars are the order of the day. Busi- 
ness with the North and East is improving daily. 
There has not been a single variation in prices dur- 
ing the last two weeks, and the outlook is better 
than it has been for a long time. 

The J. Ray Arnold Lumber Co., of Groveland, 
Fla., is preparing to manufacture its timber in 
western Sarasota County. The company owns 
more than forty million feet of dense longleaf pine 
stumpage just east of Laurel, Fla. <A railroad is 
now under construction. The company plans to 
manufacture the timber into rough lumber in small 
mills, and to haul it tg a modern remilling plant 
at Laurel. 

D. W. Winn, formerly of the Adams-Winn Lum- 
ber Co., Columbus, Ohio, passed through Jackson- 
ville April 17 on his return from an automobile 
trip through Florida. Mr. Winn recently sold his 
interest in the Adams-Winn Lumber Co. to Mr. 
Adams, who is now sole owner. He states his 
present intention is to build or purchase a retail 
lumber yard somewhere in Florida. 

John A. Baal, field representative for the Huttig 
Sash & Door Co., of St. Louis, arrived in Jackson- 
ville April 22 and is the guest of W. J. Baldwin, 
manager of the Jacksonville branch. 
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COOS BAY LUMBER CO. 


Manufacturers of 
Douglas Fir and 
Port Orford Cedar 


GENERAL OFFICES: 
1000 Balfour Building, San Francisco, Cal. 
Los Angeles Office: 806 Central Bldg. 
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California Sugar and White Pine 
Redwood and Cedar Shingles 


Wendling-Nathan Co. 
LUMBERMEN’S BUILDING 
110 Market St., SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 











California White 
and Sugar Pine | 


Write or wire. 


Frank P. Doe Lumber Co. 


—INC— 
16 California Street, SAN FRANCISCO 























Window or Door Frame Material Rates 


WASHINGTON, D. C., April 27.—In Fourth Sec- 
tion Order No. 9,126, Division 2 of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission has granted Application 
12,672 filed by Agent F. A. Leland for and on 
behalf of carriers parties to I. C. C. 1,546, author- 
izing the petitioners to establish rates on window 
or door frame material, cut to shape, no two or 
more parts joined, exclusive of hardware or other 
metal articles, and window or door frames, K. D., 
in straight carloads or in mixed carloads with 
lumber and articles grouped therewith, the same 
as rates contemporaneously in effect on lumber 
from and to the points covered in the tariff, and 
to maintain higher rates trom, to and between 
intermediate points. 


Denies Petition to Reopen Docket 

WASHINGTON, D. C., April 27.—The Interstate 
Commerce Commission has denied the petition of 
the Ward Manufacturing Co., Ft. Smith, Ark., for 
reopening Docket No. 12,887—N Jational Veneer & 
Panel Manufacturers’ fps in vy et al., vs. Aber- 
deen & Rockfish Railroad Co., et al. 


Increase in Revenue Freight Loadings 


WASHINGTON, D. C., April 29.—Loading of reve- 
nue freight for the week ended April 18 totaled 
922,778 cars, according to reports filed today by 
the carriers. This was an increase of 45,862 cars 
over the corresponding week last year but a de- 
crease of 35,264 cars under the corresponding week 
in 1923. Compared with the preceding week this 
year, the total for the week of April 18 was an 
increase of 5,494 cars, with increases, compared 
with the week before, in the loading of grain and 
grain products, live stock, ore and miscellaneous 
freight. Decreases, under the week before, were 
reported in the loading of coal, coke, forest prod- 
ucts and merchandise and less than carload lot 
freight. 

Forest products loading totaled 77,109 cars, 
1,508 cars below the week before but 1,947 cars 
above last year. Compared with the correspond- 
ing week two years ago, it was a decrease of 3,030 
cars. 

Grain and grain products loading amounted to 
31,693 cars, an increase of 585 cars above the week 
before but 5,101 cars under the same week last 
year. It also was a decrease of 6,420 cars under 
two years ago. In the western districts alone, 
grain and grain products loading totaled 19,469 
cars, a decrease of 4,765 under the corresponding 
week last year. 


Coal loading totaled 134,172 cars, a decrease of 
3,893 cars under the preceding week. Compared 
with the same week last year, the total for the 
week of April 18 was an increase of 9,422 cars 
but a decrease of 45,609 cars compared with the 
same week two years ago. 


Rates from Ohio River to Canada 


MEMPHIS, TENN., April 27.—J. H. Townshend, 
secretary-manager of the Southern Hardwood Traf- 
fic Association, announces that the Central Freight 
Association is considering a proposal to establish 
rates on lumber from Ohio River crossings and 
points north thereof to Canadian points east of 
Detroit, Port Huron and Sault Ste. Marie, Mich., 
on the basis of 85 percent of the current sixth 
class rates. 

“It will be noted,” said Mr. Townshend, in re- 
viewing the proposed rates, “that where sixth class 
rates now apply on lumber, the proposed rates 
will involve considerable reductions; but where 
commodity rates are now in effect on lumber, there 
will be considerable advances. 

“Proposals affecting the rates from points in the 
South and Southwest have not yet been received ; 
but inasmuch as a general revision is involve d, 
they will no doubt be announced at an early date, 
Inasmuch as heavy increases are proposed in the 
commodity rates from points on and north of the 
Ohio River, similar increases may be anticipated 
in the rates from the South and Southwest.” 


To Develop Large Timber Tract 


BRUNSWICK, Ga., April 27. —Announcement is 

made that six small sawmills and one large mill, 
dry kilns, and planing mill will be erected at 
once on what is known as the Brookman tract, 
twenty miles from Brunswick, under lease by 
the Savannah River Lumber Co. These mills 
will cut between 7,000,000 and 10,000,000 feet 
of lumber on the tract. 

©. O. Netherland, a sawmill man of North 
Carolina, is in charge of the work and he an- 
nounces that one mill is ready for operation and 
another will be within a short time. The larger 
mill, dry kilns, planing mill ete., will be built 
at Hayner, Ga., on the Seaboard Air Line, where 
the lumber cut ‘by the small mills will be dressed 
and shipped to the company in Savannah. 

The Savannah River Lumber Co. leased this 
large tract some time ago and for the last few 
months has been cutting piling from it. 
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ALIFORNIA WHITE PINE 
ALIFORNIA SUGAR ‘PINE 


FOR FACTORY AND.PLANING MILL 


Sivers Savidge Lumber Co. 


Hobart Bidg,, San Francisco, Calif. 








In San Francisco ~ 


IGHT in the heart of the new 
business center, Eighth and 
Market Streets. Accessible to 
every transportation point and 
most convenient to business and 
financial districts. 


~ HOTEL — 
WHITCOMB 


D.M. -Linnard Ernest Drury 


Lessee Manager 
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PORTLAND, ORE. 
AND THE COLUMBIA VALLEY 














Willapa Lumber Co. 
Fir 
Spruce 
Hemlock 


Our Specialty 


Vertical Grain Uppers 


Carefully dried—Well manufactured. 


Mills - RAYMOND, WASH. 
ened Sales Office: PORTLAND, ORE. 


Chicago Representative 
L. H. Dodd Lumber Co., §14 Railway Exch. Bldg. 


f 


Geo. T Quality 


MICKLE 


Service Lumber Co. 


Old 
Growth 











Lumber Specialists 
Rail and Cargo 


DOUGLAS FIR 
SPRUCE 
HEMLOCK 


411-417 Yeon Building, 


PORTLAND, OREGON yo 


> 














When You 
Need FIR 


Long Dimension 
Plank, Timbers ana 
Long Joists 


Service 





Quality 


WRITE OR WIRE, 


The Griswold Lumber Co "> 
Gasco Bldg., PORTLAND, ORE. 


Griswold-Grier Lumber Co. 


SALES AGENTS: Evergreen Lumber Company. 




















Ready Reference 
Inventory Book 


This is one of the most practical inventorv books 
ever published. Thousands of copies have been sold 
and companies who have used them re-order time 
and again. 

The pages are indexed so that inventory can be 
taken quickly and accurately. The count is so 
arranged in the proper page that any errors are 
quickly checked. The book is 8%x3% inches and 
has heavy manila cover with stiff cardboard back. 


Prices quoted are POSTPAID 
1 copy, $1.50; 4 copies, $5.00; 
10 copies, $10.00 


American Lumberman 
43! So. Dearborn St., Chicago, Il. 























Grab Hook Grips Without Tearing Log 


It is often said that a strong grip is an index 


to character. That may apply equally as well to a 
product as to an individual, and in this particular 
case it refers to the Langan patent drop-forged 
steel grab hook which has been on the market for 
over twenty-five years. This device, which speeds 










up logging with teams and tractors, was designed 

specifically to drive 

ai ; easily, to hold its 

eee @) grip and not tear 

me A the iog, to stand 

the strains, and to 

knock out easily. 

, D. H. Langan, in 

Langan steel ventor of this grab 

grab hook hook, spent many 

years in studying 

the various factors 

involved before he 

discovered just the right shape for easy driving 

and knocking out and for strength. He treated 

his steel in many ways before he developed a 

formula that would hold its point and stand the 
strains. 

There are thousands of Langan steel grab hooks 
in use today, and continuous repeat orders from 
satisfied customers speaks well for the efficiency 
of this device. In this connection, 
the experience of the Central 
Pennsylvania Lumber Co., of Wil- 
liamsport, Pa., is interesting, H. 
YP. Welch, general mill superin- 
tendent, stating: ‘‘We use a large 
number of these grab hooks in our 
logging operations in Pennsylva- 
nia, utilizing them mostly for 
skidding and trailing, also for 
skidding ties and moving any for- 
est product that has to be hauled 
on the ground. We find this hook 
is one of the best on the market 
that we have been able to secure, 
and would not hesitate to recommend it to anyone 
for trailing and skidding purposes.”’ 

The Langan grab hook is manufactured by the 
Scranton Forging Co., of Scranton, Pa., and is 
furnished in four sizes, as follows: No. 2— 
Weight 32 ounces; regular hardwood trailers, also 
for medium size hemlock. No. %—Weight 37 
ounces; a regular softwood grab. No. 4—Weight 





ITIGHTNER 











Logs trailed one behind the other with Langan 
grab hook 


27 ounces; can be used as crotch grabs or trailers, 
in ties, pulpwood or small hardwood logs. No. 5-A 
—-Weight 8% pounds; for extra large softwoods. 
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Designs New Model Portable Mill 


In these days of conservation, loggers and lum- 
ber manufacturers overlook no opportunity to work 
up all the small as well as the large timber, even 
on remote tracts that would not justify the build- 
ing of logging roads and large plants. ‘To utilize 
these inaccessible stands to advantage, portable 
mills have long been-.recognized as the economical 
equipment. 

Among the more widely known manufacturers of 
portable sawmills is the Enterprise Co., of Colum- 
biana, Ohio, that has recently placed on the mar- 
ket its model 34 mill, the entire construction of 
which has been based upon such design as will 
enable the mill to render the greatest amount of 
service, produce the best lumber and be easily 
moved from place to place. With nearly fifty 
years’ experience in building both portable and 
stationary circular mills, the Enterprise Co. has 
in the design of model 34 mill made a special effort 
to incorporate in a portable mill such features of 
accuracy and convenience of operation as are 


Ball BEARING 


IMPROVED GIANT FEED 


found in the large, modern stationary mills, the 
operators of which find it necessary to resort to 
portable mills for cutting outlying pieces of timber 
that are too expensive to handle at their stationary 
operation. 

The features of the model 34 mill are thus enu- 
merated by the manufacturer: The saw frame is 
built up of select longleaf yellow pine timbers, go 
constructed as to give the greatest rigidity and 
stiffness. The frame is equipped with a 38-inch 
mandrel, operating in extra heavy ring oiling bear- 
ings. which give a stability and firmness necessary 
for the accurate operation of a circular saw. The 
frame is such as to allow a 64-inch saw to be used 
on this mill, but a top saw can be supplied when 
required that will enable the operator to use a 
60-inch bottom saw and a 36-inch top saw. When 
a top saw is attached it is placed at the sawyer’s 
end of the saw frame to provide plenty of room at 
the rear of the saw frame for the removal of lum- 
ber. 

The feedworks attached to the saw frame is of 
new design, having the same general principles as 
the Giant belt feed which has been used for years, 
but applied in a little different manner. The new 
application of these principles makes the carriage 
lively and yet easy to control, occupies less space 
in the saw frame, and having less parts, simplifies 
the construction and reduces repairs to a minimum, 
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STEEL RACK 
AND PINION 
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Vodel 34 portable mill designed by the Enterprise 
Co., of Columbiana, Ohio 


The pulley driving the feedworks is placed against 
the outside bearing, and as none of the feedworks 
projects above the mandrel a large uninterrupted 
dropping space is provided on top of the saw frame 
for lumber, slabs ete. 

Close attention has been given to the construc- 
tion of the carriage, on which the Enterprise Co. 
is in position to give an option of equipment suit- 
able to the operator by furnishing head blocks 
with a knee opening of 40, 44, 48 and 52 inches. 
The carriage can be equipped wtih a double-acting 
setworks arranged with either a spring receder or 
a friction receder for the knees, and including a 
board dial, gear driven from the set rod. The 
spring or friction receder is optional with the pur- 
chaser, and where the friction receder is specified, 
this is arranged by taking the power from two of 
the carriage axles which is applied to the set rod 
through a sprocket chain and friction clutch. 

The lever which engages the friction clutch is 
directly attached to the pawl lifter in the s@® 
works, so that as this friction clutch is applied 
the pawls in the setworks are automatically raised, 
making only two levers for the setter to operate. 
When the spring receder is applied a suitable brake 
is attached to the set rod to enable the operator 
to stop the knees at any desired point, without 
dropping the pawls on the setworks for this pur 
pose. When a single acting setworks is desired, 
the Boss single-acting quick-receding setworks is 
applied. The board dial can also be supplied in 
connection with the Boss single-acting setworks 
when desired. 

The knees on the blocks are all of the inde- 
pendent shoveout type, giving 3-inch movement of 
the knee either forward or backward from the 
neutral position. The shoveout lever, located 14 
inches back from the face of the knee, is convenient 
for operation from cither the sawyer’s or setters 
position. All knees are equipped with machine cut 
steel rack and pinion to insure absolute accuracy 
in the setting of the knees, as well as long life. 

The bearings for the set rod in the blocks are 
adjustable, so that the pinions can always be kept 
in proper mesh with the rack for the knee, thus 
reducing back lash to a minimum. The _ blocks 
or bases can be furnished in two types, either cast 
of a part steel mixture, or of a built-up steel con- 
struction. When of the latter type, a 6-inch spe- 
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cial tee rail is used, two sections being bolted 
together and machined to receive the rack and 
knees. These tee rails give an extra wide base 
for the blocks on the carriage timbers and, accord- 
ing to the manufacturer, are far more rigid than 
can be obtained from standard channels. 

The carriage timbers are of such size as to give 
the necessary strength, being reinforced on the 
corners with strap iron, so as to make an accurate 
setting for the head blocks, which can be slid 
along the carriage to any desired position. The 
carriage axles operate in self-oiling bearings, the 
lower half of the bearing being made to slide out 
of position so as to be readily oiled. Bearings are 
also adjustable to take up side wear of the carriage. 

Double flanged 10-inch wheels are furnished on 


both sides of the carriage, running on tee rails. 
The back wheels on the setworks side act as guide 
wheels and are easy to keep clean, while the wheels 
next the saw aré€ double flanged, but fit the rail 
loosely, which avoids binding. This construction 
makes an exceptionally accurate and easy running 
carriage, due to the fact that both wheels are of 
the same size. 

The cable drive for the carriage is regular equip- 
ment on this mill, the drum ‘of which is turned 
all over and properly grooved to avoid possibility 
of the cable piling up or cutting strands. The 
track timbers are furnished in 16-foot sections as 
regular equipment, with the tee rails attached to 
both sides to enable the operator to set his track 
down with the least possible labor. 


Wedding Bells Are Heard on All Sides 


WARREN-FLEISHEL. The engagement has 
been announced of Miss Demetria_ Fleishel, 
daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Marc L. Fleishel, of 
Jacksonville, Fla., to William Henderson War- 
ren, son of Mr. and Mrs. G. C. Warren, of Tampa, 
Fla. The engagement was announced in novel 
fashion at the wedding of two young friends of 
the couple which took place in Memphis recently. 
Cards containing the announcement fell from the 
bridal bouquet which was thrown by the bride 
from the stairway during the reception following 
the brilliant wedding in which Miss Fleishel was 
an attendant. Miss Fleishel is a graduate of 
Rogers Hall, Memphis, and since making her 
debut in Jacksonville society has been an ad- 
mired member of the younger set. Mr. Warren 
is a graduate of Vanderbilt University, a mem- 
ber of Sigma Alpha Epsilon and is associated 
with the Levy Drug Co. of Tampa. M. L. 
Fleishel, father of the bride-to-be, is vice presi- 
dent and general manager of the Putnam Lumber 
Co., of Jacksonville, and one of the most widely 
known lumbermen of the South. Miss Fleishel 
will spend the summer in a tour of Europe and 
the wedding is to take place upon her return in 
October. 

MOSS-ROCK. An outstanding social event of 
the week in Lake Charles, La., was the wedding 
of Miss Betty Rock, daughter of Mr. and Mrs. 
Herman W. Rock, of that city, to Clement M. 
Moss, son of Mrs. C. D. Moss. The ceremony 
was performed at the First Presbyterian Church 
and was followed by a reception at the home of 
the bride’s parents. The father of the bride, 
Herman Rock, is a prominent lumberman of the 
Lake Charles section and is at present manager 
of the Hodge Fence & Lumber Co., of that city. 
Mr. Moss is a graduate of Tulane University and 
is a prominent young attorney. 


MACFARLANE-RENZ. The engagement of 
Alan Macfarlane, of Aberdeen, to Miss Josephine 
Renz, of Kansas City, Mo., has been announced 
by the parents of Miss Renz at her home in 
Kansas City. Mr. Macfarlane, who is assistant 
manager in the office of the Douglas Fir Ex- 
ploitation & Export Co. in Aberdeen, will suc- 
ceed J. FE. Madison, the present manager, as 
Mr. Madison is going into business for himself 
in Portland. Mr. Macfarlane has resided in 
Aberdeen for the last two years. He attended 
the University of Washington where he became 
affiliated with Sigma Nu fraternity. Miss Renz 
is a member of Kappa Kappa Gamma and at- 
tended the University of Kansas. The wedding 
has been set for June 3, in Kansas City. 


FOLEY-KLUG. The Sacred Heart Cathedral 
at Notre Dame University, South Bend, Ind., 
was the scene of a beautiful wedding Monday, 
April 20, when Miss Edith Klug of Riverside, 
lll., and Lester W. Foley, of Jacksonville, Fla., 
were united in marriage. tev. James Healey 
performed the impressive nuptial ceremony in 
the presence of relatives, among whom were Mr. 
and Mrs. J. S. Foley, of Jacksonville, and Mr. 
and Mrs. R. FE. Klug, of Riverside, parents of 
the happy couple. A number of friends of the 
young people as well as classmates of Mr. Foley 
at Notre Dame were present. Following the 
ceremony Mr. and Mrs. Foley left for Hartford, 
Conn., where they will visit Harold Foley, Les- 
ter’s brother. They will return to Jacksonville 
through New York City, Washington, D. C., and 
Atlantic City, stopping for a few days at each 
place, reaching Jacksonville about June 1, where 
they will be at home in the San Julian apart- 
ments to their many friends. Lester is the 
younger son of Mr. and Mrs. J. S. Foley of Jack- 
sonville, and on his return he will resume his 
duties at the Brooks-Scanlon plant at Eastport, 
of which concern J. S. Foley is general manager. 

DIETZ-HAMMETT. J. Frank Dietz, vice 
president of the C. N. Dietz Lumber Co. of 
Omaha, Neb., and Mrs. Martha Hammett, of 
Germantown, Pa., were married last week at 
the bride’s home, according to the word received 
in Omaha last Monday. The ceremony was per- 
formed by Rev. William Edwards of the Chapel 
of the Good Shepherd of Germantown. Those 
attending were: Gould Dietz. of Omaha, brother 
of the groom; Mrs. William N. Schultz, of New 
York, and Mrs. Benjamin Harwood, of Balti- 
more, Md. Another daughter, Mrs. G. A. Jack- 
son, lives in Chicago, and a son, Victor Dietz. 
lives in Omaha. The bride is a sister of David 
H. Lane, prominent republican leader of Phila- 


delphia, who died last January. She was the 
widow of Fred W. Hammett, who died in 1906. 
Mr. Dietz and his wife are expected to arrive 
in Omaha in early summer, and plan to divide 
their time between Omaha and Philadelphia. 





WOHLFEIL-CLARK. William George Wohl- 
feil, well known among southern Wisconsin lum- 
bermen as former manager of the Walker Lum- 
ber Co. at Columbus, Wis., and now travelling 
representative of the Marquette Cement Mfg. 
Co., was married at Menomonie, Wis., Saturday, 
April 18, to Elizabeth Ann Clark, according to 
recent announcement by the bride’s parents, 
Mr. and Mrs. P. B. Clark of Menomonie. Mr. 
and Mrs. Wohlfeil plan to make their home at 
Columbus. 





WILSON-LONG. The engagement of George 
Dewey Wilson and Miss Louise Long, both of 
Aberdeen, Wash., has been announced, the wed- 
ding to take place in early September. Mr. 
Wilson, who is associated with his brothers in 
the Wilson Bros. Mill, of Aberdeen, attended 
the University of Washington and is a member 
of Beta Theta Phi fraternity. Miss Long at- 
tended the Universities of Washington and Ore- 
gon. 


SMITH-WALL. Miss Irene Louise Wall, 
daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Maurice M. Wall, 
was married on April 23 to Charles Richard 
Smith, of Buffalo, N. Y., formerly of Greens- 
burg, Pa. The ceremony was performed by 
Monsignor Charles E. Duffy. The sister of the 
bride, Mrs. Hugh Stillman, was matron of honor. 
The bride’s father was long a member and 
officer of the Buffalo Hardwood Lumber Co. 








HENDRIE-REESE. Announcement of the en- 
gagement of Raymond Hendrie, of Oklahoma, 
and Miss Margaret Sara Reese, of Tacoma, 
Wash., was made April 8 by Mr. and Mrs. 
Philip L. Reese, parents of the bride-to-be. Mr. 
Reese is president of the Wheeler-Reese Lum- 
ber Co. and vice president of the Tacoma Harbor 
Lumber Co. The announcement of the engage- 
ment was made at a luncheon given by Mrs. 
Reese for her daughter. The wedding will be 
held in May. 





DUNCAN-WINTERMOTE. Announcement of 
the engagement of Miss Dorothy Wintermote, 
of Tacoma, Wash., daughter of E. V. Winter- 
mote, vice president of the Tidewater Mill Co. 
of that city, to Lieut. Jack Harlan Duncan of 
the United States Navy, was made in Chicago 
last week by the parents of the bride to be. 
Mr. and Mrs. Wintermote were in Chicago to 
attend the wedding of their son FE. V. Winter- 
mote, jr., to Miss Helen Lau of Chicago. The 
announcement was made at a dinner given by 
the Wintermotes at Edgewater Beach Hotel. 
Lieut. Harlan is a native of Missouri and is now 
stationed at the Great Lakes naval training sta- 
tion. Miss Wintermote has been visiting friends 
at the station since January. The wedding has 
been set for June. 

SEARLE-CROW. Miss Frances Louise Crow, 
of Winnetka, Tlk, and John G. Searle, of Evans- 
ton, Ill... were united in marriage Saturday eve- 
ning, April 25, at Christ Church, Winnetka. 
The Rev. Ashley Gerhard performed the cere- 
mony, which was followed by a reception at the 
Skohie Country Club. After a month’s honey- 
moon spent at Asheville, N. C., and French 
Lick, Ind., Mr. ana Mrs. Searle will return to 
Evanston where they will be at home at their 
anartment on Hinrnan Ave. Mrs. Searle is a 
daughter of Louis W. Crow of Mears-Slayton 
suilding Material Co., of Evanston, and a twin 
sister of Rollin S. Crow, who is associated with 
Vanlandingham-Cook Lumber Co., Chicago. 

(SE AEE aALAAaS 

OWN YOUR HOME. Don’t water some other 
man’s lawn. Don’t train vines to creep upon 
walls that you do not own. Don’t rear children 
in a dwelling to which you have no title or 
right beyond a rental privilege. Build for the 
future by holding the ownership of the place 
in which is spent nine-tenths of the time of 
your loved ones. Give them that peace and 
satisfaction and security that nothing else can 
bring except owning a home. 











Do you ? 


Do you sell doors in 
terms of paint? Deal- 


ers who do, know lum- 


ber! They know that 
Fir takes a much finer 
finish in enamel or 
stain. They know the 


strength and durability 
of Fir. They know all 


the features of Doug- 
las Fir Doors-and that 
Nicolai Doors are far 
superior, regardless of 
cost. 


NICOLAI 


Door Mfg. Company 


PORTLAND, OREGON 


Cable address: (Acme or Bentley Code) 


“NICOLAI” Portland, Oregon 


Eastern Address 
28 E. Jackson Blod. 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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It’s easy to say, 
and it’s easy to 
publish promises 


of quick — ship- 





ments, but everyone doesn’t “make 


good.” 

We do! We don’t merely promise 
promptness—but actually give (as a 
usual thing) 24 hours’ service after get- 
ting orders! 


Minnesota Transfer 
is our shipping point—our yards are 
always well-prepared to supply any- 
thing you want without any delay. 


Don’t buy until you 
get in touch with us! 

















Battens and Lattice 
in straight cars or mixed with other items of 
Mouldings & Fir Yard Stock 


ALSO FACTORY LUMBER 
BOTH SPRUCE AND FIR 


JOHN D. COLLINS 


White Seattle, 


Bldg. Lumber Co. Wash. 




















LUNHAM & MOORE 


OCEAN FREIGHT BROKERS 


Forwarding Agents. Marine Insurance 
New York, Produce Ex., 3 Great St., Helena, London, Eng. 
Unexcelled facilities for negotiating ocean freight 
contracts and effecting quickest dispatch from sea- 
board. _We handle all classes of cargo and have # 
Special Department handling Export Lumber Shipment. 


HOTEL BENSON 


Portland, Ore. 


E_helieve 

that there is 
no other hotel in 
the entire United 
States more hand- 
somely furnished or 
that offers more to 
the traveler. 




















Keller and Boyd 


Owners and 
Operators 














HW. T. Fall, treasurer of the Acme Lumber & 
Shingle Co., was in Minneapolis the last week 
calling on the trade, 


Harvey Taylor, Genoa City, Wis., has been ap- 
pointed manager of the Pell Lake, Wis., yards of 
the Barker Lumber Co. 


C. M. Pennock, vice president and general man- 
ager of the Crows Nest Pass Lumber Co., Wardner, 
IB. C., was a business visitor in Chicago this week, 
arriving on Wednesday. 


C. E. Johnson, of the Kinzel Lumber Co., Mer- 
rill, Wis., was a business visitor in Chicago this 
week. While here Mr. Johnson called on several 
wholesale firms. 


W. A. Fenz, of the Brownson Lumber Co., 
Roselle, Ill., was a business visitor in the city this 
week. Mr. Fenz reports that he has been doing a 
nice lot of business at Roselle. 


Frank Oliver, of the Oliver Lumber Co., Toronto, 
Ont., called on several members of the trade 
here last week. Mr. Oliver reports that he has 
been doing a fair volume of business in his section. 


IF. J. Weitmann, of the Heitmann Lumber Co., ac- 
companied by Mrs. Heitmann, left last week for 
North Carolina, where they will enjoy a short 
vacation. 


Ralph Steel, manager of the building industries 
and woodworking department at Zion City, I1., 
made several calls among the local wholesalers this 
week while transacting business in the city. 


Larry W. Smith, who is associated with the 
George A. Hoene Lumber Co., left last week on an 
extended trip through the East where he will call 
on consumers in some of the larger cities. He will 
return next week. 


Cc. I. Treadway, of Sanford & Treadway, New 
Haven, Conn., called on several members of the 
local trade this week during a short visit to Chi- 
cago. Mr. Treadway, who is a wholesaler, notes 
some revival in the automobile trade. 


T. F. Eckstrom, manager of the American Door 
Co., Hoquiam, Wash., was a recent business visi- 
tor in this city. Mr. Eckstrom will also visit 
Boston and New York before returning to the 
West. 

Hi. H. Shepeck, of I. Stephenson Co., Wells, 
Mich., while in Chicago this week, called upon 
several of his friends in the trade. According to 
Mr. Shepeck, business is improving with his com- 
pany. 

Isadore Mendelson is the manager of a new gen- 
eral retail yard which will be opened in about two 
weeks at Neva and Medill avenues at the same 
location as the Mont Clare Lumber & Supply Co., 
wholesaler. 

I’. B. Macomber, jr., of F. B. Macomber & Son, 
well known San I*rancisco wholesaler, stopped in 
Chicago this week on his way east. Mr. Macomber 
is on a sales trip covering the principal consuming 
markets of the North and East, 

O. E. Renfro, of the wholesale firm, O. E. Ren- 
fro Lumber Co., Kansas City, Mo., while in Chicago 
this week, stated that the wholesale business in 
Kansas City is rather quiet, but that the retail 
yards, in which he is also interested, were doing 
a satisfactory business. 

F. G. Eddy, of the Randall Lumber & Coal Co., 
and Walter Young, president of the R. & A. Lum- 
ber Yards, both of Flint, Mich., stopped in Chicago 
this week on their way home from French Lick, 
Ind., and visited with several members of the 
trade. 


T. W. Budde, of the T. W. Budde Lumber Co., 
St. Louis, Mo., called on the local trade last week. 
Mr. Budde, who is making a trip through the 
principal consuming centers of this section, in- 
cluding Detroit, reported that his firm was en- 
joying a fairly steady business. 

W. W. Hamilton, of C. W. Pendell & Co., left 
last week for Seattle, where he will spend about 
two weeks giving attention to personal affairs and 
transacting business for the company. Mr. Ham- 
ilton also expects to visit neighboring cities on the 
Sound before returning to Chicago. 


I. W. Long, sales manager of the Wisconsin- 
Michigan Lumber Co., Eagle River, Wis., was among 
the northern members of the trade transacting 
business in the local market this week. Mr. Long 
reports a fine cottage trade in the Eagle River 
vicinity. 

The Davis Equipment Co. and M. E. Davis, of 





New York City, dealers in railroad and construc- 
tion equipment, on May 1 will move their offices 
from 50 Church Street, where they have been ]o- 
cated for the last eighteen years, to 8 West 40th 
Street. 

Pete Smith, manager of the southern pine de- 
partment of the Hilgard Lumber Co., made a trip 
through the consuming territory in Michigan this 
week, calling on some of the larger consumers and 
making a general survey of business conditions in 
that section. 


The Zern Machinery Exchange, of Fort Wayne, 
Ind., recently has moved into its new office building 
and warehouse, corner of High and Clark streets in 
that city, where it has installed a complete new 
machine shop and is carrying a complete line of 
new and used woodworking machinery. 


J. C. Simpson, of the J. C. Simpson Lumber Co., 
Galesburg, Ill., was among the prominent down- 
State retailers transacting business in the local 
market this week. According to Mr. Simpson, 
business is satisfactory in his section, the yards 
moving out good amounts of material. 


Walter Robison, vice president and assistant 
general manager of the W. R. Pickering Lumber 
Co., Kansas City, Mo., while attending the annual 
meeting of the National Lumber Manufacturers’ 
Association here this week, found time to call on 
some of the important wholesale concerns of the 
city. 

J. C. Knox, secretary of the Michigan Hardwood 
Manufacturers’ Association up to the time that or- 
ganization was disbanded, was in Chicago this 
week hobnobbing with the lumbermen in attend- 
ance at the annual meeting of the National Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Association. Mr. Knox is at pres- 
ent located in Grand Rapids, Mich. 


D. G. Shelby, sales manager of the Clark & 
Boice Lumber Co., Dallas, Tex., was in Chicago this 
week, calling on members of the local trade. Mr. 
Shelby is on a trip through the principal hard- 
wood consuming centers of this section of the 
country. His itinerary from Chicago included 
stops at Detroit and Grand Rapids, as well as 
other important industrial centers. 


D.-W. Taylor, sales manager of the California 
& Oregon Lumber Co., San Francisco, Calif., was a 
visitor in the local market this week. Mr. Taylor 
was on hig way east where he will visit several of 
the large consuming cities and make a general sur- 
vey of business conditions. According to Mr. 
Taylor, his, firm has been doing a good business of 
late, especially in the California territory. 


Announcement is made by the Utley-Holloway 
Saw Mill Co. that it has bought a circular sawmill 
of L. D. Leach & Co., located at Bayou Macon, 
about eighty-five miles above the company’s large 
hardwood operation at Clayton, La. The new mill 
will cut hardwoods exclusively. A new stave mill 
has been installed at Bayou Macon and is now 
busily engaged in the manufacture of staves. 


W. M. Leuthold, president of the Deer Park 
Lumber Co., Deer Park, Wash., was in Chicago this 
week attending the annual meeting of the National 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association and conferring 
with C. H. Wilson, manager of the company’s 
Chicago office. Mr. Leuthold plans to stop off in 
Kansas City, Denver and Salt Lake City on his 
return trip, looking into conditions in each of 
these markets. 


A. K. Martin, sales manager of the Pacific Na- 
tional Lumber Co., Tacoma, Wash., stopped in 
Chicago last week on his way to Detroit and 
called upon some of his friends in the trade. He 
returned to Chicago this week and from here went 
to Des Moines, Iowa, where he will visit his 
brother. This was Mr. Martin’s first trip east in 
five years, and he enjoyed meeting many of his 
old friends again. 


Paul R. Fish, son of Frank F. Fish, secretary- 
treasurer of the National Hardwood Lumber Asso- 
ciation, has been added to the association’s staff in 
the capacity of assistant secretary. Mr. Fish, who 
for several years has been identified with the hard- 
wood and veneer industries, will devote his atten- 
tion in the main to field work. In securing the 
services of Mr. Fish, the association feels that it 
has made a valuable addition to its staff, which 
will be productive of excellent results. 


E. C. Graves, of Buchanan & Russell (Inc.) 
wholesaler of spruce, Douglas fir, Philippine ma- 
hogany and California sugar and white pine, 
reached Chicago this week on an extended trip 
covering the principal markets of the entire coun- 
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try. From here Mr. Graves will go east to New 
York and Boston and thence south, and back to the 
Coast. Thus far on his journey he has found busi- 
ness quiet and the outlook rather uncertain. Mr. 
Graves is interested principally in Philippine ma- 
hogany and during his trip will endeavor to learn 
the needs and demand for this particular species 
of wood. 


Louis Carr, president of the Southwest Lumber 
Co., Alamogordo, N. M., and heavily interested 
in the Carr Lumber Co., Pisgah Forest, N. C., as 
well as in several other large manufacturing con- 
cerns, was a Chicago visitor this week. Mr. Carr 
reports that both his New Mexico and South Caro- 
lina operations have been enjoying a satisfactory 
business and takes a very optimistic outlook as to 
future business. The apparent quietness in the 
lumber market, Mr. Carr ascribes to the fact that 
the mills have been cutting and sawing larger 
amounts of lumber than the market can readily 
absorb. He states that stocks are about normal at 
his Almogordo operation, but less sizable at Pisgah 


Forest. 
SaaS 


Support Forest Week With Ad 


Evincing their interest in the movement to pre- 
serve our forests, nine local lumber firms codper- 
ated in the display of a half page advertisement in 
the Chicago Evening Post of April 28, calling at- 
tention of the public to American Forest Week, 
April 27 to May 3. The advertisement was based 
on President Coolidge’s proclamation of American 
Forest Week, which, together with the Chief Ex- 
ecutive’s picture and short statements by Col. W. 
B. Greeley, chief forester, and the late Secretary of 
Agriculture Henry C. Wallace, relating to the im- 
portance of our forests, was printed in full. A 
subscript conveyed the information that the dis- 
play had been prompted by the American Refores- 
tation Association and published through the co- 
operation of the following well known lumber 
firms: Ayer & Lord Tie Co., Bishop Lumber Co., 
Chicago Mill & Lumber Co., Joyce-Watkins Co., 
Marsh & Truman Lumber Co., Pilsen Lumber Co., 
Wm. C. Schreiber Lumber Co., Tremont Lumber 
Co., and Weyerhaeuser Forest Products. Those in- 
terested in the conservation of our timber resources 
have been very liberal in their praise of these 
firms for their commendatory bit of work in sup- 
port of American Forest Week. 


e 
Suggests Service Bureau 

A reprint of an editorial appearing in the April 
24 issue of the Chicago Journal of Commerce under 
the caption ‘‘The Urge to Build a Home” has been 
mailed out to members of the Lumbermen’s Asso- 
ciation of Chicago by Secretary E. A. Thornton. In 
a letter accompanying the article Secretary Thorn- 
ton requests the members to express their reaction 
on the editorial writer’s suggestion that the asso- 
ciation take the lead in creating a service bureau 
where prospective home builders could get sound 
advice on how to build a good home of good lum- 
ber. Mr. Thornton personally believes that this 
would be a legitimate field for association activity 
and has expressed the opinion that more may come 
of it, if the suggestion meets the approval of the 
members. He points out in his letter, that al- 
though the retail yards and interior finish fac- 
tories are more directly concerned than other divi- 
sions of the association, all divisions should give 
the matter their attention. 


Key Industries Show Improvement 


Decided expansion in the operations of the auto- 
mobile industry for March, an increase in sales of 
agricultural machinery and equipment, and a break 
in the prevailing quiet of the lumber industry are 
among the signs of improving business conditions 
set forth in the May issue of “Business Condi- 
tions,” monthly review published by the Federal 
Reserve Bank of Chicago. 

In the automobile industry American manufac- 
turers produced 26,140 passenger cars during 
March as compared with 246,671 in February, a 
gain of 32.2 percent. In the year to year com- 
parison, the decline was 6.4 percent, or the small- 
est since last April when curtailment of produc- 
tion schedules began. Receipts of cars by dealers 
from manufacturers producing 62.6 percent of 
the March output increased 31.2 percent over the 
preceding month, while sales to consumers gained 
50.8 percent, bringing the ratio of sales to receipts 
from 87.2 percent in February to 100.2 percent 
in March. 

Total value of the domestie and export billings 
of the agricultural machinery and eauipment manu- 
facturers for the first quarter of 1925 was consid- 
erably above the same figures for the corresponding 
period in both 1923 and 1924. Production has 
been slightly above last year since Jan. 1 but 
below the average monthly level for the first half 
of 1923. 

In the lumber industry, sales for March aggre- 


gated 18 percent more than for the previous month 
and 2 percent more than the March, 1924, volume. 
Stocks have accumulated slightly during the last 
month and are generally reported larger than a 
year ago. Lumber received at Chicago for the 
first quarter of the year whs 13 percent more than 
in 1924, as contrasted with 4 percent less in the 
volume shipped out, leaving a net volume in 
Chicago that surpassed that of the first quarter 
of 1924 by 48 percent. 


Saw Firm Enlarges Local Facilities 


In order to keep pace with its steady growth of 
business in this territory, Henry Disston & Sons 
(Ine.), manufacturers of saws, tools, files, knives, 
and steel have purchased a new and commodious 
building at 111-115 North Jefferson Street, Chicago, 
which will supplement the facilities of their pres- 
ent location at Jefferson Street and Washington 
Boulevard, now outgrown. In acquiring this new 
building, the Disston company will be able to ren- 
der more efficient and rapid service to customers 
in the middle West than ever before. The com- 
pany will not only be in a position to do rapid 
repair work on all types of circular and band saws, 
but will also be able to furnish new saws in record 
time. A complete line of blank bands will be ecar- 
ried in stock, which will be toothed and finished 
to order. Complete equipment for brazing and 
joining band saws of all widths will also be in- 








Boys in some of the Chicago public schools are 

taught the rudiments of wood carving and 

sculpture through the use of wood and a pocket 

knife. This 13-year-old boy has been proclaimed 
the champion whittler 





stalled, and machine knives, carbon and high speed, 
of every description will be carried in stock, as 
well as a complete line of saw tools. 
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Visits Beaumont After Fifteen Years 

3EAUMONT, TEX., April 27.—France will not re- 
pudiate her debt to the United States, in the 
opinion of Sam Park, well known retired Texas 
lumberman and at present American consul at 
siarritz, France, where he owns a baronial estate 
which he purchased about the outbreak of the 
World War. Mr. Park spent the last four days 
in Beaumont, which city he made his home for 
many years while head of the Industrial Lumber 
Co., in which he still owns many shares of stock. 
This was his first visit to Beaumont in fifteen 
years and he expressed amazement at the wonder 
ful growth of the city, which had 11,000 people 
when he left here and now has a population of 
55,000. 

“Caillaux, France’s new minister of finance,” 
said Mr. Park to a group of friends in the lobby 
at Hotel Beaumont, “is very outspoken in favor of 
France recognizing all her national obligations. 
America may rest assured that France will pay the 
interest and keep alive the obligation she owes the 
United States. After all, that is what is desired. 
It makes little difference whether the debt is paid 
or not, but it makes a difference whether or not 
France keeps the obligation written on her books 
and pays the interest when due. That is what 
France will do.” 

Mr. Park spent one afternoon inspecting the port 
facilities here. He expressed surprise at the ex 
tent of the present facilities and the scope of the 
proposed improvements. One suggestion he made 
was that Beaumont building material dealers could 


find it to their advantage to buy cement in France 
and use it as return cargoes for vessels loading 
out of Beaumont with cargoes for French ports. 
Cement, he pointed out, is very heavy and freight 
rates are high. Cement is very cheap in Europe 
and the water rate, he suggested, should prove a 
sufficient inducement for giving the plan a try-out. 

Mr. Park is en route to California for a visit 
with a brother, after which he will return to 
Biarritz, accompanied by his children, who have 
been attending school in America. Two of his 
children, Elizabeth, who is in school at Washing- 
ton, and Sam, jr., who is in Middlesex, Concord, 
Mass., were born in Beaumont. Another daughter, 
Suzanne, who is in Arden School, Lakewood, N. J., 
was born at Webster, Tex., where the family’s 
American home is still maintained. 


May Brings Address Changes 


With the advent of May, several lumber firms 
have changed their addresses, moving to more 
commodious quarters or to locations where for 
various reasons they may better serve their cus- 
tomers. Among these are: 

Case-Fowler Lumber Co., from 1653 Conway 
Building to the Flatiron Building, 1553 West Madi- 
son Street. 

Utley-Holloway Saw Mill Co. from 1226 Con- 
way Building to 1818 Bell Building, 307 North 
Michigan Avenue. 

Galloway-Pease Lumber Co. from 406 Waller 
Building to 2118 Tribune Tower. 

D. J. Young & Co., from 442 MeCormick Build- 
ing to 1512 Railway Exchange Building. 


Making Gumwood’s Excellence Known 


“Beautiful American Gumwood” is the title of a 
booklet being sent out by the Gumwood Service 
Bureau of the Hardwood Manufacturers’ Institute, 
Memphis, Tenn., in making known the merits and 
adaptability of gumwood. ‘The text is interest- 
ingly written, the numerous illustrations show the 
beauty of gumwood in the various finishes and 
uses, and the instructions regarding methods of 
finishing afford the information needed to get the 
best out of this excellent wood. <A copy of the 
booklet will be sent to anyone who asks for it. 

This handsome publication is only a part of an 
extensive campaign for the promotion of gumwood 
being carried on by gum manufacturers under the 
direction of John M. Pritchard, secretary of the 
institute. Copies of the book distributed at the 
annual meeting of the National Lumber Manu- 
facturers’ Association in Chicago this week, at- 
tracted a great deal of interest and much favorable 
comment, 


Announces Merger of Tractor Firms 


Peoria, ILu., April 28.—A new corporation, 
known as the Caterpillar Tractor Co., has been 
organized to take over the properties of the Holt 
Manufacturing Co. and the C. L. Best Tractor 
Co. The announcement of this transaction, issued 
today by the Holt company, states: 


“All of the assets and rights of the Holt Manu- 
facturing Co., of Peoria, Ill., and Stockton, Calif., 
and of the C. L. Best Tractor Co., of San Leandro, 
Calif., are being purchased by the Caterpillar Trac- 
tor Co., a new corporation organized under the 
laws of California, with an authorized capital 
stock of $12,500,000, the principal business of 
which will be that of manufacturing and selling 
the combined product of the concerns included in 
this merger. 

“The board of directors of the Caterpillar Trac- 
tor Co. will consist of C. L. Best, R. C. Foree, B. C. 
Heacock, O. L. Starr, of San Leandro, Calif.; P. E. 
Holt, of Stockton, Calif.; Allen L. Chickering, 
Harry H. Fair, John A. McGregor, of San Fran- 
cisco, Calif., and Murray M. Baker, of Peoria, Ill. 
The official staff will be: Chairman of the board, 
Cc. L. Best; president, R. C. Force; vice presidents, 
Murray M. Baker and P. E. Holt; vice president 
and secretary, B. C. Heacock ; general factory man- 
ager, O. L. Starr. 

“The combined sales of the two constituent com- 
panies for 1924 were approximately $17,500,000. 
Trade indications at the beginning of this year 
point to a largely increased volume of tractor sales 
for 1925, and the sales to date amply confirm 
these indications. 

“The new company will own the following plants: 
(a) The Holt Manufacturing Co., Peoria, IIL, a 
plant occupying 40 acres of land, of which 14 
neres are under roof. <A plant fully equipped for 
the manufacture of 5,000 ‘Caterpillar’ tractors a 
vear. (b) The C. L. Best Tractor Co., San Lean- 
dro, Calif., a plant occupying 10 acres, of which 
514% acres are under roof. Fully equipped for the 
manufacture of 2,500 “Track Layer’ tractors a 
year. (c) The Holt Manufacturing Co., Stockton, 
Calif., a plant occupying 21 acres, of which 12 
acres are under roof. Equipped for the manufac- 
ture of combined harvesting machines and mis- 
cellaneous parts and sub-assemblies. 

“All of these properties will be owned by the 
Caterpillar Tractor Co. in fee, and constitute, 
probably, the largest, most efficiently equipped and 
operated combined facilities in the world for the 
exclusive production of tractors of sizes applicable 
to industrial and agricultural purposes.”’ 
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Latest Reports on Lumber Prices 


MICHIGAN HARDWOODS POPLAR 














The following list represents present hardwood values, f.o.b. Lower Michigan milis, those on hard Cincinnati, Ohio, April 27.—The following are 
maple lumber and flooring stock, and end dried white maple, showing changes: average wholesalers’ carlot prices, Cincinnati 
No. 1 No. 2 No. 3 No. 1 No. 2 No. 3 base, on “soft texture’ poplar, from Virginia, 
FAS Selects com. com. com. FAS Selects com. com. com. West Virginia, Kentucky and Tennessee, and 
Basswoop— . | Sorr EumM— on Mississippi Valley poplar: 
4/4 $70@ 75 $ 60@ 65 $ 45@ 5 50 $30@32 $23@25 | 12/4 115@120 100@105 90@ 95 50@55 ..@.. Somr Texruns— 
5/4 75@ 80 65@ 70 5g 55 82@34 2426 | 16/4 130@135 115@120 105@110 55@60 ..@.. | ° 4/4 5/4&6/4 8/4 
6/4 80@ 85 70@ - 5@ 60 35@37 25@27 Harp Mariz— FAS $100@110 $110@115 $110@ 115 
5/4 95Q100 «SSO 90 ie io 4042 «-@.- | “47/4 “80@ 85 10@ 75 60@ 65 38@40 16@18 Saps & select!) 75@ 80 85@ 90 90@ 95 
10/4 = 95@100 85@ 90 70@ 75 45@50 ..@.- | 574 95q100 80M 85 70@ 75 43@45 18@20 +n... 50@ 55 65@ 70 70 
BEECH— jae | 6/4 100@105 85a 90 75@ 80 43@45 18@20 No. 2 com. A.. 38@ 40 45 45@ 48 
5/8 No. 2 common and better 33@36 13@15 8/4 1050110 90@ 95 85@ 90 48@50 20@22 Me tem, 8. S60 o 38g 30 30@ 32 
4/4 65@ 70 55@ 60 40@ 45 26628 18020 | 19/4 120@130 110@115 95@100 55@60 23@25 
5/4 70@ 75 = 60@ 65 45@ 50 30@32 20@22 | 1974 135@140 120@125 105@110 60@65 26028 —— 90@ 95 $ 95@100 $100@105 
a. ao Bee oe oe oe 30032 14/4 145@150 130@135 115@120 60@65 ..@.. pmol & selects: ” oe 70 75@ 80 80@ 85 
4 80 90 75@ 80 60@ 65 40@42 20@ _ —, ve 130@135 60@65 ..@.. No. 1 com... .. 45@ a 52a po 55@ 60 
4 115@120 95@100 55@ 58 35@37 18@20 ARD MAPLE FLOORING STOCK— eet . ‘0. 2 com. A.. 33 Q so Bo @ 40@ 4 
5/4 120@125 100@105 65@ 68 40@42 20@22 | f/B «fy... -.@... oe. es inGaa O29 No. 2 com. B.. 25@ 27 26@ 28 27@ 30 
6/4 120@125 1000105 70@ 75 40045 20@22 bl a 1@.-. 
25@130 105@110 80@ 85 5@50 ..@.. , a >LE— 
10/4 1300135 00115 90@ 95 50055 -@.. py +4 4 4 a 4 ~4 H+ 4 3638 Hy at POPLAR BEVEL SIDING 
y 5 95@ 1 @55 ..@.. 5 5@ l : 
nt OH 1330110 1300125 a a 6/4 90@ 95 75@ 80 60@ 65 38@40 20@22 Cincinnati, Ohio, April 27.—The following are 
Sorr ELM— 8/4 100@105 90@ 95 T75@ 80 40@45 20@22 average wholesalers’ carlot prices, Cincinnati 
4/4 70@ 75 60@ 65 45@ 50 28@30 21@23 END Driep WHITE MAPLE— : ; base, quoted on poplar bevel siding: 
5/4 80@ 8 65@ 70 55@ 60 30@32 23@25 4/4 115@125 ...@... 90@100 ..@.. ..@.. No.1 No.2 
6/4 85@ 90 75@ 80 65@ 70 33@35 23@25 5/4 120@130 ...@... 95@105 ..@.. ..@.. Clear Select com. com, 
8/4 95@100 85@ 90 70@ 75 40@45 ..@.. | 6/4 125@135 ...@... 100@110 ..@.. ..@.. | @ ..............., $60.00 $50.00 $30.00 $20. 00 
10/4 110@115 95@100 85@ 90 50@55 ..@.. 8/4 1385@145 ...@... 110@120 ..@.. ..@.. “aah RaE eit pitas . 60.00 50.00 30.00 30.00 
Ma re eee 55.00 48.00 25.00 19.00 





WISCONSIN HARDWOODS Louisville, Ky., April 28.—Demand for poplar 


siding continues good, while prices have been 
Following are prices of hardwoods f.o.b. Wisconsin mill points: steady following changes announced a week ago. 




















No. 1 No. 2 No. 3 No. 1 No. 2 No. 3 Louisville producing plants are busy, and sales 
FAS Selects com. com, com. FAS Selects com. com, com. are quite satisfactory. Quotations read: 
ASH— Rock ELM— * 5 : ‘f No. 2c 
4/4 $105@110 $ 90@ 95 $ 63@ 67 $35@37 $21@22 4/4 1@ 75 ...@... 45@ 47 25@28 19@21 silat — = No. — Oo. — 
5/4 115@120 100@105 70@ 75 42@45 23@24 | 6/4 80@ 82 ...@... 63@ 55 28@32 20@22 | piney -::-%20 42 30 99 
6/4 120@125 105@110 75@ 80 48@50 23@24 6/4 85@ 88 ... 55@ 60 32@35 20@22 simak ae) 50) 40 24 18 
8/4 125@130 110@115 85@ 90 52@55 23@24 8/4 85@ 90 ...@... 65@ 70 35@40 21@23 pe s 
eee We BS 8 BBB EBB 78: 
4/4 70@ 72 60@ 62 50@ 52 28@31 23@24 ee osePe< 
6/4 16@ 78 He 66 65@ 67 32034 25@26 | Harp Marte— HARDWOOD DIMENSIONS 
6/4 83@ 8 712@ 74 63@ 65 34@36 26@27 | 4/4 82@ 8 72@ 75 62@ 65 38@40 18@20 Chicago, April 29.—Actual sales of clear short 
ped es SS BE ee a. yr sas ae 4 +4 ae 80 ° 4 tt $H hardwood tn, eee psi Sk ae at 
IBCH— the same price as oak, were made f.0.b. cago 
bit 17Giz0 seQ100 62 bs fogs a8qee | 10/4 I18@iz0 a1 950100 58060 -.@-. | this week at the following prices: 
6/4 122@126 100@105 68@ 70 i045 a3 12/4 123@125 105@110 100@105 63@65 ..@.. Furniture stock— Plain oak Gum 
8/4 126188 105@110 Hy et 90 50@55 21@22 | Sorr MarpLe— 2x2x19” sagt tttseeeeeeeeeeeeeans $53.00 $48.00 
10/4 1381@135 — 90 50@60 —" 4/4 68@ 73 58@ 62 40@ 44 25@28 20@22 | 246x24%ex19” ....c ccc cece eee eees 60.00 60.00 
TZ/E wee Qeee cee. 1009108 oo@.e oe Qe 5/4 80@ 8 65@ 70 55@ 60 35@38 21@23 ieee erie arse ier 65.00 60.00 
Sorr ELM 6/4 95@100 82@ 85 65@ 70 35@40 21@23 | 214x2%4x380” 1... cece cece cence 75.00 65.00 
4/4 68@ 70 58@ 60 42@ 45 25@28 21@23 8/4 102@105 85@ 90 7T5@ 80 45@50 21@23 | 3x3x30” ...... cee eee cece eee ee ees 80.00 70.00 
5/4 78@ 80 68@ 70 50@ 55 30@35 23@25 OaK— Chair stock— 
6/4 90@ 95 82@ 85 68@ 70 38@40 23@25 4/4 115@120 4 95 60@ 65 35@38 20@22 Ix4” (and Wider S 10" c.cccccccos 55.00 55.00 
8/4 95@100 85@ 90 70@ 75 40@45 23@25 5/4 120 Sey 95@100 65@ 70 37@40 22@24 1144x4” and wider x 19”.. sees SOCGO 60.00 
10/4 100@115 95@100 85@ 90 50@55 ..@.. 6/4 125 100@105 70@ 75 387@40 22@24 San” and wider xX 19" o.cesccecccse 75.00 70.00 
12/4 115@120 100@105 90@ 95 55@60 ..q@.. 8/4 1300135 105@110 75@ 80 50@55 23@25 RECS eeedie re creerescceveaws 70.00 70.00 
The following are f.o.b. mill prices on Wisconsin hemlock: 
No. 1 HEMLOCK Boarps, S1S— HEMLOCK, No. 1, S1S1E— 
8’ 10-14’ 16’ 18-20’ 8-16’ Sg 10-14’ 16’ 18-20’ 22-24’ 


1x 4” $26.00@28.00 $27.00@29.00 $29.00@31.00 $31.50@33.50 $28.00@30.00 2x 4” $31.00@33.00 $30.00@32.00 $31.00@33.00 $34.00@36.00 $35.00@36.00 
ix 6” 28.50@30.50 29.50@31.50 31.00@33.00 33.50@35.50  30.00@32.00 2x 6” 26.50@28.50 27.50@29.50  30.00@32.00 33.00@35.00  35.00@36.00 
1x 8” 30.50@32.50 31.50@33.50 33.00@35.00 35.50@37.50  32.00@35.00 | 2x 8” 30.00@32.00 30.00@32.00 31.00@33.00 33.50@35.50  35.00@36.00 
1x10” 31.50@33.50 32.50@34.50  34.00@36.00 36.50@38.50  33.00@35.00 | 2x10” 30.00@32.00  32.00@34.00 33.00@35.00  35.00@37.00  36.00@37.00 
1x12” 32.50@34.50 33.50@35.50 35.00@37.00  37.50@39.50  34.00@36.00 | 2x12” 31.00@33.00  33.00@35.00  34.00@36.00  36.00@38.00  37.00@38.00 








For merchantable S1S, deduct $3 from price of No. 1; for No. 2, deduct $5. No. 3 hemlock rough, 6’ and longer: 2x4” and wider, $17@19; 1x4” and 
For shiplap or flooring, add 50 cents to prices of No. 1 boards. wider, $18@20. 
St. Louis, Mo., April 28.—Current quotations on southern hardwoods, f.o.b. St. Louis: Memphis, Tenn., April 27.—Following are av- 
GumM— 4/4 5/4&6/4 8/4 4/4 5/4&6/4 8/4 erage quotations on logs in Memphis, and at 
Qtrd. red: QUARTERED Rep OaK— points in the Memphis territory, based on aver- 
BAGS sic hey $ 82@ 84 $ 84@ 86 $ 84@ 86 BAS (scien + $105 110 $120@125 $130@135 | age dimensions, 14-inch and up in diameter, and 
No.1 com... 58@ 60 65@ 67 65@ 68 No. 1 com..... a 6s 0G 72 T5@ 77 | 12- to 16-foot in length: 
No. 2 com... .34@ 36 36@ 38 40@ 42 No. 2 com..... a4 @ 46 50 57@ 60 F.o.b. cars 
“. pes, 8. N. D.: a PLAIN WHI ite Delivered Memphis 
a ES ‘35@ 56 55@ 56 55@ 56 “PAS eoreheins: 82@ 83 108@110 118@120 Memphis territory 
* epee 40@ 41 43@ 44 43@ 45 a o eas ee te Variety— Per M Per M 
No. 2 com... 25@ 26 28@ 29 30@ 31 ne in” a 40 39@ 40 42@ 44 Bes & white oak.. es lg to we. S eg po he $23. ee 
Plain red : No. 8 com..... 20@... 24 26 d4@ 26 | GUM vereeeeeeess ‘oo. : 
~ 2@ 8! Ses i ONG istics savor 27.00 to 33.00 20.00 to 26. 00 
tne. ooo afte wee Sound wormy.. 31@ 32 48@ 49 55@ 57 | iim .....1222. : 22:00 to 26.00 14.00to 19.00 
No. 2 con... 32@ 33 34@ 35 38@ 40 PLAIN Rep Oak— Ash (12” and up). 30.00 to 45.00 23.00 to 38.00 
Plain op: MAN 80@ 82 98@100 108@110 | Hickory (12”& up) 25.00 to 35.00 18.00 to 28.00 
ae 50@ 51 53@ 54 55@ 56 No. ; com. and 56@ 57 60@ 62 65@ 68 Logs are classified by buyers here roughly as 
No 1com... 30@ 3 34@ 35 40@ 42 oe eet 37@ 38 38@ 40 42@ 44 | No. 1 and 2, and the foregoing price range is 
No. 2 com.. 20.50 22.50 23.50 Pasian wasedeihlaaie es to cover the average prices paid for 
CoTTronwoop— — ot 
Doses iwes 50@ 52 53@ 54 ...@... BAS .-. eee 20@ 95 7 105 105@110 The difference in variation as between deliv- 
No. 1 com..... 35@ 36 38@ 40 °. : Saps and sel.. 68@ 70 75 78@ 80 h 
No. 2 com 31@ 32 36@ 87 ...@.: | >.> 2 = 45 Gee | Sate Ge teas arn Meek bed ee ale ot 
ET i e 
QUARTERED WHITE OaK— Xo. H a -: 3 5 . = YY + the timber. Oak, ash and hickory are drawn 
eee 125@128 135@140 150@155 elingl tod from wider distances; while gum, poplar and elm 
No. 1 com. and Sorr MarPLr— can be profitably drawn into Memphis only from 
_. Eee 78@ 80 82@ 84 90@ 95 TIO POR. ossdes 38@... 55@ 60 65@ 70 | nearby points. 









































tons May 2, 1925 AMERICA , = 
na FT * SOUTHERN HARDWOO 
“SO TEXTURE _ sO il Sas irzeini nd Tennessee hardwoods today: 
il 27.—Average wholesalers’ prices, carlots, Cincinnati base, on _— ee omy - 4/4 5/4&6/4 8/4 80 
Cincinnati, Ohio, April 27.-Average cats i 4/4 5/4&6/4 70 $ 10@ 75 $ 75 
ee earn ge aba 10 oq. 10 Now a'éoa.s... aq 43° ata 80 30 
y eat NGt & COMNeeaca «sues 40 On bo phe 27 30 
QUARTERED WHITE OAK ae soe mees Ssaa 4008S = é 
FAS peices $135@145 $145@155 Hea izo Be rl com.. @ < silt ong 5/ak6/4 F oth en $ toate Pe + 
ele eoeee re in ae ee s SO@ 85 ?~ So J de . we S0@ 8h G 
ae | ae 90 90 95 9 MM. odeddede de decwesne a pape 65@ 70 TO@ 75 ‘ ) 
No 5 com nee 45 rH Mt oy Be oo No. 1 CURE cone eeenehtcduacdes 38@ 43 40@ 45 43@ 48 48@ 53 éca@eae 
Sound wormy.. 43 9 NG POON a a cickasecvecddcadeeus 
- 125@130 $155@160 
wc QuanTeRED Rep OaAkK— tetas cracensciedl $ 95@100 $110@ 115 $115@120 *T00g 109 95@ 100 
ati ree $110@115 ...@... ...@... og MEDC aaa ad B5@ 60 75 75@ 80 90@105 95@100 
ia, No. 1 com..... 400 3 = -@. a Gans We Oe ios ncinesccenesensss 30@ 35 
nd No. 2 com..... os see 
Puax Ware axp Rep Oax— . VALLEY HARDWOODS 
‘es ices . fississi alley woods, Cincinnati: 
FAS i "$1056 age Sis Gte 9 ( : ‘erage wholesalers’ prices, carlots, Mississippi Valley 
Selecta 112.11. 70@ 5 806 85 > Cincinnati, April 27. ——- "8/4 Corronwoop— 4/4 5/4&6/4 8/4 
115 $y ee bo@ 63 Crh 4/4 5 0 i... 
i ice OSG Bee Bee “Ste eM ao s og og | aS Gon OS 3Q $F 8 Boos 
is found “wormy.. 43@ 48 30 60 55@ 60 FA AS i “son “s 3g aS S570 ee 3 ORs «2s = wae os 
sap no defect: AK— 
32 Bass wooD— ” 7 a ‘? 65 70 — oe sien eumimaioatiibaii 
05 eee + 76@ os ee & eee & Ne. teem... 44 4 FAS .--+-++--$120@125 $125@120 100105 
85 No. 1 com..... 52@ bo 0 bo 40@ 45 i ial 78@ 82 86@ 88 88 gg ae 70@ 75 75@ 80 80 85 
42 ee gl = No l'com... 52@ 57 S7@ 62 60 65 mito... 40@ 45 45@ 50 
ae STNUT— ; ; —" 
30 “a $105 138 = 120 "eg 80 ~~ 13-17” 60@ 65 ...@... ...@.. QUARTERED RED OAK sa 
— Bf BBS ceoovsesecs 75 A “9 ” : 10 ae bee, ari = 
No. 3 com: <2” 20@ a NG 2 21@ 22 Pi_iwider.. 48@ 52 52@ 5 S5@ GO Sag a cddatas a4 70 os ae 
‘ 7 + BD 4 3S 38a tof > | No. 2 com..... 35 sats ae elas ea 
re Sto, 2 com. —S 260 one Nolgcom..) 22@ 24 240 26 25a 27 ne prot Np RED Oak 
oasis _ PLAIN WHITE AN aaa 
iti Sd. wormy an » th a 
*. : ‘Spot worms Nd 80@ 85 $100@1 
2 better <c.. 33@ 37 sT@ 30 s9@ 40 | MEE ie. 0 $ 55 $ 60 dala , 60@ 65° 65@ 70 10@ 75 
; - ccee BEG 
04 yee $130@135 | Sore Euu— _ “ ot og pos 35@ 38 40@ 45 45@ 50 
. FAS «2.0... § iiirntiineuéh ae  n 62 65 65 55 | No. Seom..... 20@ 22 22@ 25 25@ 80 
oS on a ie No. I com....... a bi = 26 Sound wormy.. 32@ 34 38@ 43 43@ 48 
2 Oo. 2 GOB cecas “ yA “ 
Nod com... 33@ 38 «38@ 43 40@ 42 No. 2 com 
n CYPRESS 
0. D FLOORING i i i il 27.—The following are 
rices Cincinnati, Ohio, Apri 
8 S HARDWOOL Wisconsin flooring mills The following are current f.o.b. Chicago p ommene pon oe carlot prices today f.0.b. 
: “maple, birch and | flooring =) ae Cincinnati: 
aple, birch and beech flooring, D&M, as he 
" pdr greg scage Rhine Manufacturers’ AS. | GULF COAST RED CYPRESS— RED CYPRESS 
sociation, averaged as follows, f.0.b. cars flooring New Grades Rules o arc , h roy 
payee pre the week ended April 25: Fastery, Reugh Factory— vie a $49.2 
is No.1 Factory Factory ox Peck 4/4 viaiecsfaenanceitidsbe parle io 84.25 61 = 
MarLe— Clea 2as af £44.6 Tank FAS Selects Shop B | ESeeeegeedancen : 64:25 
- | eee. (> Giana 3.50 $108.50 § 76. Be ee EE IEEE | 86 coc cccnccscnncecssssacesenes 87.25 00 
ge teense 9323 0—=Ct«O WOT 12.75 ree ike . 113.50 86.50 63.50 36.50 34. SR 1 BD Cinwsetunninienisoeersennanes 95.00 be 
OR id ara ean 93.23 76.07 ne “cos 2a 66.50 36.50 34. tes No. 1 com. No. 2 com. 
rt eee reoertiots 1135 SL | Sears 73888 73038 si 50 74.50 35.25 36.26 io camtten wllthe ont lene ea bee 
it  Saiemusienatis oe es 10/4.... 141.25 130.25 103.25 $0.28 sane. sete || Gann 
0 sic gee emipnsioee 62.85 10.00 ce 13/4... 141. 28 Loa 8 ieee Clear P " ‘ nm 
3ERCH 10.30 sci Boards, Rough ix4 to 12”...... S107-59 $102.50 909-50 285.50 973.08 
mn SUK ome asRaeNaeeee. aetenes No. No. we 3 For 5/4, add $5; 6/4, add $8; 8/4, add $15.50. 
H ne 35 vee 2”, random length. ..$95.50 $44 50 YELLOW CYPRESS— 
; x1%" eeih dip ecainieash (aa as 5.10 oe 1x4 tol Finish, $2S, Random Lengths “ Factory Rough— on No 3 Rand. widths 
Vy PP a AO Ie oe (S95  ..... B Cc . . . ~ 25 
10 GR : Clr.heart <A y a G0@6S $37Q 42 $33 ; 
ee. HE 1 Ue HORSE oka # oto satan ee | aaa nes Beet Higa te 
1x2 to : 9 8 
4.00 84.00 74.00 | 374...) °°: 90 
0 OAK FLOORING oe setyene ‘ te 00 112: 00 102,00 6.00, Boards— No, 1 com. No, 2.com. 
faved for oak Mooring dating the week «nded | gg Qoythyy a ia toe 9a Rad a °b? grade, | Hye Bd ySeonecceceeevee see HHOG0” RR 
0 tained for oak flooring during the week enae . or . , eeee 
: Ant 18, a pes by the Oak Flooring Manu- add $3; for 8/4, add a sisine St. Loule, Me, Apel 2—The following are 
laa <8 — A B Cc D current quotations on cypress, f.o.b. St. Louis: 
# W365 ” 3 1%” 3x2” 
rar ee ee ee ee aiaicieeisamh teniieaineaaiaiiinien 
Clr. qtd. wht... ..$132.50 $140.83 $97.30 $ Bungalow er New Grades 
oe ee ee Fa x Cece shop Box 
se . | rey Ce $2.78 tee DE .sded " Tan elects 
Ge Hie AC Fi WE SEG HE | ne tom 1 gto. amhs ag HEE | siete Sept ete sab te 
vit. is ; 74.02 &4.85 56.038 Je 0d x Ghee Bee" Sisk s ccc 1.2 Seer ipeny 1.75 3 . 
cir. SS o “ll 634 78180 46.92 52.65 | “or 10-inch, add $5. a morerepeer Pgh 8175 6375 34:76 
) Sel. pln, red... BS21 0 74.32 AT2T 49.05 Lath Ses ae renee 131.75 94.00 71.50 33.50 
‘ No. Pcommon.... 45.18 52.10 24.95 25.9 i058 9825 | 1074 II 136.75 102.75 177.25 ..... 
‘ hile aa ai Ee a OE Oe CS eo Me Gnccaussenxes 136.75 102.75 77.25 ..... 
exVIAN aM, AEA’ OSE" | RED CYPRESS— | DRUM ee eaeee reas ALT WET — 829 
Sel. qtd. wkr.... ...-.. $U717 «6... Old Grades Factory, Rough OGM TEMG Sf se ccwcvccnctscdsenessecaesa ; 
Clr. pin. WHE... .. $76.44 78.64 No. 1 No.1 No. 2 ‘aces: tenes No. 1 No. 2 No.3 
Clr. pln, red... .. p+ ae: | an ee F AB hee Oe Eee eee $52.75 $43.75 $ : 
Sel. pln. wht..... 64.08 68.61 nena ni A 90.00 $ 55.00 $50.0 $40.00 illite ete i eee ae 59.75 48.75 31.75 
sel. pin. red..... 32.50 pp 1.58 wa. eee 00 $ 95.00 70.00 50.00 bry Add $2 for specified lengths on common grades. 
: No. 1 common.... 32.50 38.2 aera a a s 70,00 50.00 ’ 
No.2 common<22 c+ 15.00 8/4... 110.00 100,00 80:00 «60:00 «40.00: | Finish, S1S or S25— aed 
| 10/4.... 135.00 120.00 95.00 te sees “a. A 
: OAK FLOORING STRIPS 12/4... 185.00 120.00 95.00 ...4+ vee. 1x4—10" ....$104.00 $ 99.00 $9. 00 $ 82.00 $72.00 
gs are carload | 16/4.... 146. . s+ laces ai BO vcccens 1 ’ . 
cin ek Gane. ae dete ae pre 127.00 122.00 112.00 104.00 aie 
prices, £0.b, Chicago, on fx2-Inch, square =. see cei aan heen ie Tee oS 137.00 132.00 122.00 115.00 °.::: 
aa ee 6, 8 & 10” eee $53. 50 $43.00 sw Bungalow Bevel Siding— ee 75 S682 
thousand feet: ___wnhite Red. 1x4, iia aradaes 60.50 52.00 see LEME” scosanacavevevevencai $74.75 $65.75 63.25 
ee ie $28.50 | 31/x10” Singer % 8. 
| Clear .........++$134.00 $87.00 $116.00 $84.00 | Y°_ rangoim 7 onan — Bevel Siding” iis salts asta 
Suewias 11 ken Sank kame eens ™ eo 
| — hansen 98.00 77.00 98.00 72.00 ry, ak Wick. Sed: | peek eee eas “tii 
| woo FAS Selects shop commoncommon | Factory— S Select “a <<“: an 
e ee eeeeeseere eeeeees $49.00 85.00 $67. 00 $44.00 $37.00 $33.00 FA e $10 335 $28 
OL | ee ee oe eames $ 55 00 74.00 54.00 eee 36.09 ae a Sida $ a8 7 - Po in 
O/Zesecvee Jo. 
17 95.00 74.00 56.00 41. Smee S Dse  cccdeaene 20 55 39 31 
BLACK WALNUT 1) 100.00 79.00 v8.00 42.00 36.00 | Gy TITS ap i s 39 31 
. " e e : . 7 g " Roug 110 8 
Cincinnati, Ohio, April 27.—The following are Boards, = C7. | ae 
today’s prices on American black walnut, f.o.b. seein we. 3 = Seite) Renee No.1 £0 , 2.com. ‘1 random 
Cincinnati: 6” 15.00 $44.00 $37.00 $33.00 yn eeeeeeeeeees os — 
a/¢ o/s A ae be Sots: 72"75:00 "4400 "37.0 MME TAM onceccccaacee 42.50 36.000 oa. 
FAS ..++-.$215.00 $225.00 $230.00 $240.00 | 1x 8” ......... 75.00 4.0 po Ht Tears 43.50 87.000 202) 
seas, 150.0 155.00 160.00 170.00 | 1x10” oo... i os 2 glo ao sis 
a... 105.00 115.00 120.00 130-00 | axaam 2202 2I 54.00 41.00 mina | UCU 
No. 2 22221122 “50:00 52.50 52.50 57.50 | 1” random .... ..... 
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Jacksonville, Fla., April 27.—Following is a recapitulation of f.o.b. mill prices obtained in this territory during the two weeks ended April 25: 









































Week ended— Apl. 25 Apl. 18 Week ended— Apl. 25 Apl. 18 Week ended— Apl. 25 Apl. 18 Week ended— Apl. 25 Apl. 18 
Flooring Siding Boards Longleaf Dimension, No. 2 Better 
1x4 B&better ........ $47.43 $47.31 | Bond, 1x6”— B&better— D4 Straight 
O.: 2: COM 2 vs 0% 43.39 41.37 BRS? ccccccsinsis wosws 51.00 1X8 DES 260s eawscwrs OO. tiga. 10 to 20’°— ‘ars 
INO, 2 COM: «0.00046 19.87 19.82 Oe ese 46.24 GEO. sisi n GS. Fone aaa 53.50 PT Tite taro he fatal $25.45 
ING. 3 OOM sccs.000% be. Ze PEO. ew WONs 60550005 26.82 27.08 er Se ree 00 ras arma Pts Reet ee hes eye "23.88 
-2 R&hette Novelty, 1x6”— RTE ois cin 'ersleinie «© Maieetare 57.5 Oe ae or GAT an St 25.87 
aad ore eee eee fe ogg 44.00 44.78 | 1x4 to 12 D4... 21 “eee © “Ga p+ 
B&better flat..... 56.67 53.00 4 - nee } shes F > . csv eb Vw ee nese ee woaes ee .00 
y ‘ . 6 INO. 2 COMiiscccsecs 23.58 24.76 5/EX6 DES wiccisccsan . .00 ° wae 
No. 1 com. flat... 44.40 42.78 ry . pees lengths 
y 9c ‘ » OF F Cl he i 11.00 11.00 No. 1 common— 27. 
No. 2 com. flat... 16.23 17.75 " ee . Sak 0 A MI Sw secre nenyeceeeee vases -- 27.00 
No. 3 com. flat 71:37 15.00 3evel— 1x10 & 12” DAS..... 45.00 =... 2x6 Sareld isa bales oa bela pee oe AL ee 26.09 
elie guinea a ae ee an MOE re 22.00 5/488 DOS . 2.000000: 56.90) ; Mixed 
1x6 No. 2 com........ 25.06 «46. NO. 1 COM, 2.000505 20500 20.00 5/4ES DAG \ 0 cic cso 50:00 aways 1 to 20’— Orders 
NO. 3 COM... 600% 18.07 18.25 No. 2 COM.....-ccce 10:00  ceces No. 2 common— 95, ' 
Ceiling Square edge, %x6”— URE TIS. oc dvcaxwcaies 20.36 pete ao Ae: 
; , eS ear 32.00 eee orn Specified lengths— : 
Ix4 B&better ............. 49.53 No. 1 com..... sovee RRAS 86©6- BRIS a ee erraan = of 25.60 
No. 1 com........ 42.00 43.91 NiO: 2 CONES 66.o0.5.000 14.00 14.25 Cte iw oe aie. CC. 
INO. 2 COM. «<.6.0.00 5; 21.13 22.28 Pine Shingles 1x10 D4S seer eee eeee sence 22.00 2x 8” Gs ad Seay, pd Sdn tara 26.69 
%&x3Y% B&better .......... BRO: 1 ARAGINGS Is oiiinscasces umes 5.00 1x10 Shiplap ....... 26.50 =... CRUD hoo vice idssig ¢ Uwesoes ne easels . 34.00 
No. 1 com..... S600 «S850 1) GEIS NOs Bie scsivincsvis ne sioass 2.08 | No. 3 common— Roofers 
No. 2 com..... 18.37 18.00 Lath, Std. 4-Foot 1x6 D4S ..........-- 19.28 = 18.31 | 1x 6 No. 2 com...... . 25.34 29.70 
%x3Y% B&better ..... 25.98 25.00 No. 1 kiln drie - er 4.12 3.88 Partition Tx 6 GEOreie. «0000 or | re 
No. 1 com. 23.72 23.00 NO; 2 Oi GPiICW 06560 0% wrens 3.76 Ist Nos 2 COM, 6606 60% CO0k: <sauas PROB GOOCRIA 6 oie00 s:0:0:0 BNO 450% 
No. 2 com..... 12.81 13.09 NG. 29 RTCON: s60'0%,0:5%0 3.75 3.58 No. BOONES 56a saa WEOO tv wiarace AXIO GeOTRIe. «26.6006 1 
The following f.o.b. mill prices are taken from sales made during week ended April 25 in sections named: 
Bir- Hat- Kan- Bir- Hat- Kan- Bir- Hat- Kan- 
Alex- ming-  ties- sas Alex- ming-  ties- sas Alex- ming-  ties- sas 
andria, ham, burg, City, andria, ham, burg, City, andria, ham, burg, City, 
“a. Ala. Miss. Mo. la. Ala. Miss. Mo. La. Ala. Miss. Mo. 
Flooring Fencing, $18 Longleaf Timbers 
PE A. ssaxstavssces epee 88.00 87.00 ..... ae oe Cc ee ( (a BOO. casisk:  ostinie Beae No. 1 Sq.E&S S48, 20’ 
eee bee eone 80.00 84.00 77.11 75.48 OORGCE: TSCS,. ce arises, «nrces 38.00 35.03 and under: 
[hse UNENANE Se SaaS BG.14 FOOD: oc00 ISB FGSe odisidc.s GBR: cises . Satie ees EO ROPES Te FR er -- 26.00 29.68 
D a een wee. Wiese eeben 59.64 te <r 33.00 39.06 MD” “wvigdiscaes ccvaanies nu ee -. 29.25 34.59 
Bir 2 isssesesues MOO) civex aosaie sams No. 2 (all lengths) : Be cry itta cc eieie hate ers . 85.25 39.58 
NO: 2 dssassnsove eons 37.50 36.48 34.50 RAS esate stamsadiowiiie TIO: cies 17.13 16.85 RR AR Me EAVES ides cence 7aecn Tame 
FG ae Kiceean wxtees 53.50 2.74 51.89 po PE ET ae 21.00 21.00 22.64 20.11 DE” We coacctevelsteraicl ona ncives eae <aeee. Steen ONOG 
ib6ned bee sawanw 44.00 bie Se No. 3 med lengths): 
. es Se 5 a agence 15.75 ..... 13.25 13.24 | x ae nigpeuel Lath, . 
AD asctxasesn sens 41.60 47.48 ..... 1x6" 18.50 16.05 18,24 | NO J) Bor f)-----eeeeeee “* 4.50 4.21 3.91 
Ssh erent: 20.00 2145 2452 fs, BIB cr E © TNO. 2, "Bo oeeere. SID gio cDS 2ias 2105 
1x1” EG Eom i) 68.30 66.00 69.06 71.63 Boards, 818 or 828 Byrkit a 
ea Sa bwin tewwes eooss 48,00 . oer No. 1, 1x8”, other Igts. ... Sis See See Sil eM [eat o sine bie ee ree ee canoe eeews. Sa 
FG BaAbetier awes awe 45.57 46.54 45.94 44.76 1x10", 14 and: 16 65- SOOO cisicncseces eee BB BO ec arscscos care Ragone wee. seca, ~aOeeE 
SD: scien nwas wes SEO. sivas c8tes whee EMER REUD sicies: ckitseds Komen Gosia 38.60 Ea” (BBG. AORGOL. 6c. cics:aces'o0.05 eis wens. seas, Ole 
O seceaoneneveans 10.00 ..... SRaeG” neawe 1599", 94 ONO 18! ccc, TATOO. wishin  KGrise. sents 
: sapeiwncenacecs » alein beens” aates Oe ~ Oter ate wi Guia: cinemas 53.62 | (All 1x4 and 6”): Car Material 
ee eee 37.88 37.43 87.17 ..... No. 2 ay 10 to 20°): B&better, 9 and 18’...... cece cccce coooe 52.54 
NG: 2 ncscesswaws 23.43 18.86 20.13 24.24 EO. -Scuwadsanevaae 23.50 21.84 22.38 21.43 10 and 20’..... o«. sooes coos 47,35 
NG: Bo s0iccowser ae: > ee Oe are 1210” ih igua'teatorelwsaiiovas shi 23.50 21.36 23.80 22.13 Pe seseees : 30.00 
1x6" No; 2, GiMasscicccee coess D200 SUB oes En 2 ee error 30.28 24.50 24.04 30.58 12 and 14’..... cesses 48.00 
Noi 8, Gs Bhwsicseee, vous 15.00 15.67 No. 3 (all lengths): No. 1, 9 and 18’....... cross 44.00 
Ceili a ee ergo fee re No. 2 Random .......... coos 21.58 
er ee ee RIB wieismanauliears wos 29:50 18.58. 19:40 le 
eee” UECLEY. ccinsscasacs sowed 40.25 38.35 39.05 1 eee 18.00 ..... 19.06 18.09 S48, Sq.E&s: . Car sills s 
Dk Ee @Gibévketenahewe sews 833.50 ...0- 27.33 1x12” 19.12 11.50 19.63 18.32 BY) Ot” ovswceece e Seece 
Dh Ue ecnccasengerews: gince. gohee sates 19.50 | No. 4, all widths and an Se Up to 9”, 34 to 86’... swee Te 
x4” B&better ............ 37.57 39.50 39.69 36.40 lengths ..... 7.50 8.46 38 to 40’.... sees 33,00 
BD; 2 <.cauacaeseuecn S031 3700 8808: 30321 é#é#'' Tr. ; , Up to 10”, 34 to 36’... state teens 
NOt 8 cspsewnarcarsion svave wee. 19.09 19.38 Roofers 38 to 40’.. . + 
Lf he eer ee a a ae NG; 2 9RO" Sib cdicedsacsxas 29.30 2213 . Up to 12”, 34 to 386’..... seeee oe 
TEXAS DDCUDE ac cccescnece s0eee K99%.6 45.50 48.00 1x8” jane Seay aaa RNO: Vakate etka » 38 to 40’..... : 
Gi 0. sseessaGweswess Satna wiblne i ae ‘ : : “ a Up to 14”, 88 to voces ceeee 50.00 eee. eens 
MO DB <:6s0eeirdssewe® svavea soe <a ¢ Shiplap 
. No...4, 22 8", 314-end 16"... BYOB scsi. scveo ones 
Partition : ’ Other Igts : " gag 
1x4 ‘ 6” B&better....... 0 ..... 45.75 51.50 45.81 No. 2 (10 to 20’): scteaaadds eave nice tients CROSS TIES 
hE s6s0aienteatece sense 6ék0u  aeeee 39.77 ORI coda aies wails 23.35 22.87 22.62 22.98 — ‘ 26 
Zee cece eee e wees © stews 24.69 NMOS costcntexinwwa's 22°75 23:75 22:52 22.93 St lant, Oe, ee ee aia — 
uw bee ae . 52.51 | No. 3 (all lengths): tie prices prevail, f.o.b. St. Louis: 
Drop Siding X 8" veeeeeeeseeees 17.33 17.75 19.00 17.64 Geresenes 
1x4 or 6” B&better ........ 45.20 44.00 43.74 44.90 1x10”... esses . 17.75 19.00 19.08 18.21 = Fng aby 
No. L. wip econ. 0ed et setae 36.56 39.15 Dimension, SIS1E ” ° rte 45 Pi 30 
No, © setanveouene 40.30 25.25 23 .79 27.98 No 1 oe 4” 10’ 29 78 20 74 29 380 No. 5, 7x9 , fee 9- inch face. o6:9 -$ e 
NO: 8 ssaxakareon asses 1800~ TVA. -.sx< alia aoe 29:03 99°93 939.60 | No. 4, 7x8”, 8 8°, % inch face..... 1.40 1.15 
= 5 gaol Dia Scns 20 5 94°27 ORF No. 3, 6x8”, 8", 8-inch face..... 1.25 1.05 
Finish | a ee 30.50 24.87 28.58 wn oe 5 90 
B&better rough: 18 & 20’..... 33.99 |... 97:04 34.95 | No. 2, 6x7”, 8", 7-inch face..... 1.1 ° 
1x6 to 12”......ccccccces cosce 50.00 47.26 ... 10’ to 20’ 84.04 ..... ..... .ec.. | No. 1, 6x6”, 8’, 6-inch face..... 1.05 80 
SE, SRS R a RKSARKERESS. “OSHS BRDES 43.50 ..... 2 de ene | | a 26.00 23.50 21.97 25.42 Red oak and heart cypress ties, 15 cents less 
SE, iivcceehuxcessaswane wegen. bGsies 46.60 56.90 12” stavevesce, BONE ciace Seer Zap . ‘ 
SOE PUN BOP. .ccscstcscne oases. ssonin 50.60 62.50 Pees Sis: mae ee | ee ee ee, ee ee 
MEME <ccpisechvwbircwaces cides aide éaeee OOD 18 & 20’ - 28.53 ..... 24.94 30:02 "i Switch Bridge 
DELS Bb 2" s ..escsicccowe 63.00 56.00 51.56 ..... 10’ to 20’ 99.80 .. 1 ee Ties Plank 
ME” <n spscéeninnatae Gehos. Aenie sees. ROO RECO NNO fccaxcaes hl) 24.20 28.94 
G/4x5" & 10"... ...ccccece coven sscee BG.25  seses Me etic sierns 29.16 25.50 24.14 27.38 | White Oak ....ccceccceceveceee «945.00 $44.00 
1% and 2x4 to 12”....... lisse lee 52:02 isos. BG? countess 80.55 ..... 22.75 80.23 | Red O8& .ccccoccccccccccccccces 42,00 40.00 
ve & poe iguecseeeene seers wanes ovaae ee ae ae oe 33.00 26.49 31.76 
BiG: Be S/4xI2". i cccccce caves ovens O00 10’ to 20’ EO ces. waa 
hatter watered: 9x10", 10" weve ese cee eee ne ge RED CEDAR SHINGLES 
PEO MD IS icsscacsessaes. wale a IO”: Sccwsnean ee 24.40 30.42 . 
i MSeaunsas cen akGaded SOO ko ces 42.13 64.37 | a ee ae BGG css 26.70 16 Seattle, Wash., April 25.—Eastern prices f.o.b. 
ee eee ae 54.57 52.00 49.01 54.78 18: 20? ices 33.00 25.50 BE mill are: 
BM os soc sndicneavaednn 55.55 54.00 56.00 58.12 10’ to 20° 33.78 Se . Per square Per M 
1x and LD sscouenswinnsaist 63.05 71.00 61.47 63.62 2x12”, 10? seeeeeeees i Mae ee 26.00 34. 4 bunches 4 or 5 bunches 
{| ree 66.94 ..... 71.83 69.09 Oe 33.17 25.99 68 i 
TV. OL ee | gee en 66.00 5) . Ses sans DG! scscniwnnei 32,25 24.08 68 " tha Grades, ones Steak - 
MERE, ci cachacasciussans. santo ~atree C208 .055. ti. | S800 00% 27.83 : Iuxtra stars, 6/2..... selene $1.96 $2.45 
re ese. 68.63 10’ to 20’. BRBB cose aspen seca | SUROPR SCRUB, 0/2. soe 00:0s1056 2. 2.65 
ARS OAD ieicviarcvene aesws: Sana, CBAL 50 No: 2): 25°4", 90" casaissisewe 24.82 ..... 22.44 25.83 | Extra clears ...........+6- 2.36 2.95 : 
BNR” cinracrbeecseess% ee00’ wens ‘sacs 800 Be”: jcc wears 23.96 21.50 17.63 24.68 Perfects, 5/2 ....056. coccce 2.97@3.01 3.70@3.75 
1% and 2x4 to 12”........ sees ee ees 5200.65 rae as 25.16 ..... 25.05 26.92 PE ia cls abies aie we 2. 70@2.73 = 3.70@3.75 
gl >. PccakGawnea See wee Seam 48.52 as & ae as ie 22.25 24.09 380.18 | Perfections ........c..ee0. 3.47@3.50 4.70@4.75 
RG escacbicesiae <Si%0 asaes, evi 63.§ ? 2 26.! Ras RA ants A 
eee See mes 63:00 “eae 20.00 i875 20.41 First Grades, Rite- Grade Inspected Stock 
C surfaced: BP cuctelsalsineis 20.60 19.18 20.90 | Extra stars, 6/2........... $2.00 $2.50 
AO BS oc ccccdescnee saee: epeni M228 ssxwe Se ee 21.40 ..... 19.384 22.00 TORCTA, MCAS, 5/25 0.00 cennees 2 ae 24 2 "75@2.80 
[EE Ke iiwkaseucheesssa oscaw sivaabe soese 46.5 rt ae, 28:50 20:75 21.68 28:07 | Wxtra. ClOBTS: ..c6ccccscc ness 2.5 3.20 
LD eee ot suas 10’ to 20’.... 23.40 20... ceeee nee POVICCtS, B/S osecices cee aces cee o1@3. 05 3.75 @3.80 
ix pibtiaekerseersetesnn estes od ; 2x 8”, 10° weieeieisin oe. eee eeres gars ray HIUPCKOAS. occ0e00 0-05 rere 2.77@2.81 3.80@3.85 
PR ES ness eceivesass 66566 “e008 46. ° a A. <0. 21.54 21. %erfecti : ¢ 
1x12”. ........ ee DOE 45.86 |...  iegetnrenats BD 55. MEES Shee | TPT OM® «+ - os ereerverses 3.50 £35 
ae ute VERA Rsanehad: cease wah 39.00 ..... ™ 18.20! .c00. wrasse, RIGS BOSS oba6 Second Grades, Standard Stock 
DERG: Sidsacrsasiowss wee Kes, Keaor CC 2x10", 10° 2.040 : See, Sane MEGeO: eae iaiencs 95 
5/4x8" |... ooo cece eeeeee heeee lel 41.00 112: percent "i INE go'9a 94'61 | Common stars, 6/2........ $0.88@1.00 $1.10@1 37 
5/4x5” & 10” 44,00 10° 31:00 52°10 98°81 Common stars, 6/2. ...0.0. .92@1.08 1.15@1 = 
: iti - eee ee . - Seary eee! Seeks 18 20..... oop... 19.03 35°68 COMMON: CIOAES: 66.0:0650.000 0 1.40@1.48 1.75@1.85 
titi asing and Base wank 2 _ —— esitie ieee eisai British Columbia Stock, Seattle Market a 
eS a ee ee 77.50 60.58 64.73 ee * 9516 1... 90°76 o7'06 | XXX (Canadian) ......... ...... 0. $3.45@3.55 
BROW 10" once sin csne ss i Asa eres’, uae sie'e 73.49 * 30:00 (1.1. 49°25 31135 | XXXXX (U. S.)........... $3.25 4.05 
Jambs 18 & 31.85 Se is 29 50 34.72 MPO 6k.6:64.0i6 seinen eb on OO 4.95 
B&better: NEE fae. eal ane ae ee 10.50 11.00 8.75 14.39 POPICCUIOUNG . 4)5.6 <<. 6a19.0:0.0.0 0.0% 3.79 5.15 
Nek GON BM osc Kiev Scene 65.50 ... 71.67 TR Re a ed 4.00 ..... 11.50 13.16 | XX 6/2 16” (Canadian). cis.e viene 1.45@1.70 
1%, 1% & 2x4 & 6”...... 69.50 ..... . 72.00 BEN ica, catenonees ass: Wesbe. . eee PABHEO) > SRENCO/ SiO, CUD. ee) cies ia iaterers 1.40 1.80 
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The following are current f. o. b. mill prices on Arkansas soft pine made during the week ended April 24: 
18 . 
von Flooring Dimension—Dressed Ceiling and Partition Fencing and Boards 
‘ nae, grain— 1x3” 1x4” No. 1 No. 2 %” ” ” ” No.1 No.2 N 
rs re $80.00 ae | a ae Cis. Cis. Ge. a? 2 $33.50 $17.50 o1e.35 
45 wi A a, ‘ou 1 OP vedegnaces 36. 21.0 16. 
- ee en a Ga 70.50 | $28.00 $30.00 2x 4” $25.00 $27.25 | Bé&better .$41.50 $42.50 $45.00 $50.00 | 1° ' cabot 3128 23:25 18:00 
7 SME WWeigc Oeie ee tate ae REReN “eee 25.00 26.50 2x 6” 20.25 23.75 tr Seats SG ¢advagaens 37.50 23 18.25 
87 rs 7 me ; - i: ee j -50 8.25 
00 ‘ 26.50 28.25 2x 8” 22.50 24.25 ene penne eae. Sienentlie: 50.00 26.75 19.25 
Flat grain— 27.00 29.25 2x10” 23.50 25.75 
00 B&better .......... 54.25 48.00 | 29.00 30.50 2x12” 26.00 27.25 Finish—Dressed Casing and Base 
09 TOE Calas e ciesacictieelets 45.25 42.50 B&better C ss B&better 
ed No. 2 Sere ee 25.50 25.00 S2S & CM—Shiplap en ot ae $63.50 $54.00 Say A hy ccc ccccccecceccecceces “aa 
Ts ; Lath No.1 No.2 No.3 | 1x6 and 8”°202.2000000. a a nnn ; 
95 oe ial 1x ¢ Vernwe ce ee 2-78 eye rr cy ag topes ani 73.50 57.00 Moldings 
00 ). 3 A aeceuo nade le 3. hy "x4 to 8” ree 154” and under. .25 percent discount 
” 5 8 ere $4.50 $2.45 BRU” sihusccwas abuse 23.50 18.25 14, 1%. 2”x5, 10, 12”. «hee sides ifs and over.. “9 paseanh discount 
ai) 
50 
69 
00 NORTH CAROLINA PINE 
20 Norfolk, Va., April 25.—The following prices for North Carolina pine have been obtained f.o.b. Norfolk: 
— NE COOGEE OD $31.00€33.00 $25.0026.00- saLuvase 00 app enimgen 
ee ee ee le . e e 25. 7 y ye 
* | Reb hekeners 54.00@57.00  37.00@39.00 26.00@27.00 -..+..@..... ee. Te eee oe Cones Oe Ce 
oe 6/4 ed 58.00@61.00 39.00 41.00 - a de 50 eee on oeeee Factory, “on” 30. th Soy 10”. 29.00@30.00 we ig 58. 00@64. 00 
Pie 4/4 ey 62.00@65.00 43.00 @ 45.00 --@ sense eee --@ eeeee Sizes, Q” . vu 21. 00@25. 00 12”. 31.00@32.00 12”. . 64. 00@66. 00 
™ - Sc ecereeeuretie a eee ate eames te aL oop 48.00 ae eo anbe at toa Finished widths— No. 2 & better No. 3 No. 4 
- Ee iaitarsieewetadio sua 56. x f z i D Z i Fl ing, 1 va) |) | a id i 
8 Pe ee 62.00@64.00  45.00@47.00  30.50@31.50  24.00@25.00 pees Oe eT a eee $36.00042160 $34:50027.50 
>. Bark strips, Pn 1 & 2.$31.50@33.50 Bark strip partition, Ceiling, 26” igakeecuueeadcdewaewad a0.p0@ 82.00 24.00@25.50 15.50@16.50 
teenees 15.00@16.00 Nos. 1 & 2.........--$40.00@42.00 VE” cece cccccccccccscececes 31,00@34.00  24.50@27.50 17.50@18.50 
Cull red heartsccicccdccc 10.50@11.50 PANINI TEN a cccanwaxdesancadeoes 48.00@54.00 37.00@43.50  25.50@28.50 
68 : 
: NORTHERN PINE 
A Duluth, Minn., April 28.—Shipments of northern pine lumber are going forward freely to points over the territory. Apart from small shadings 
in a few special items, lists are being well maintained. Prices f.o.b. Duluth follow: 
91 CoMMON, Boarps, RougH— FENCING, RoucGH— 
5 6’ 8’ 10’ 12° 14&16’ 18’ 20° 6° 8’ 10,12&14’ 16’ 18&20’ 
| a a eeeeeererr $55.00 $57.00 $62.00 $62.00 $62.00 $65.00 $65.00 Oy Re Baka kasvesiccdess $52.00 $55.00 $60.00 $62.00 $61.00 
° BGS veucicances 61.00 63.00 69.00 71.00 66.00 71.00 71.00 INGE Bicawcces eheadka -. 37.00 41.00 42.00 44.00 \ 
35 Te cccececusis GHiae 68.00 75.00 75.00 70.00 75.00 75.00 ING Sescauceudcnnieds 26.00 28.00 29.00 30.00 X 
4 NG: 3). BS veccucccns Gouue 40.00 47.00 49.00 47.00 53.00 55.00 Ce Oa Serre 53.00 55.00 61.00 q 
NG vceesenees 41.00 43.00 50.00 50.00 47.00 53.00 55.00 INGE Bb cudcncesees eevee 32.00 38.00 39.00 45.00 47,00 
Bee vpvicces ees bape a oe ores = Seas bap INGY Saccscceas wkedune eee 27.00 29.00 30.00 29.00 
D4 No. 3, Se a aleve a arecacels ° . . . . . . ” ” 
35 ss aeawunes 29.00 31.00 33.00 33.00 33.00 33.00 33.00 No. 4, 6-foot and longer, mixed widths, 4”, $24; 6”, $29. 
00 EP vakksances 31.00 32.00 34.00 34.00 34.00 34.00 34.00 5” fencing same as 6”, 
= For _ Tere ge ie 2 = Si. No. 5, $22. All white pine, Nos. 1 and 2, add $1. 
53 Boards, 6 to 20’ and 12”, No 0. S1 or 2S, add 75 cents; S1S1E, add $1. 
For Si or 2S, add 75 cents; $181, add $1; for resawed, add $1. 
Drop siding, grooved roofing and O. G. shiplap, 8’ and up, add $1.50. Flooring, %- and %-inch ceiling, or beveled well tubing, add $2. 
0 Shiplap and D&M, 8’ and up, add $1.25. Drop siding or partition, add $1.50. 
0) No. 1 Pisce Sturr, S1S1E— Well tubing, D&M and beveled, add $2. 
a 6’ 8’ 10’ 12’ 14’ 16’ 18’ 20° on eat 
ioe oe ae ie | 2S OS: CE lee ge 
> ee 27.00 28. ’ " Y s ; 
ox 8”...... 28.00 30.00 31.00 33.00 32.00 32.00 35.00 35.06 BGNEUCE~ cccccccces Re Me | CPEPCEEET CECE CECE --$20.00 $22.00 
2 OS 32.00 33.00 35.00 37.00 35.00 34.00 37.00 37.00 | C ccccecececerceeceees 33.00 38.00 Norway, C&better.... 34.00 36.00 
_ SEIS" ..cccoe B8.00 = re og a on rye ee IP veascacedcedacudatens 28.00 31.00 
> 5 rer 38.00 Siding may contain not to exceed 20 percent of 4- and 9-foot. 
a, oe $3 less than No. 1; pine, rough, deduct 75 cents; D&M pont earn he O. G., $2 a thousand acts product of the strip as it grades. 
3S Minnesota larch, 2x4- and 2x6-inch, $3 under Norway pine. Beaded ceiling, %-inch, $1.50 more than same grade of siding. 
d 
7 CALIFORNIA PINES eee ene 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] Spokane, Wash., April 25.—The following are 
San Francisco, Calif., April 25.—The following f Page yee peed age conti an pests revised prices: 
‘ ernie © : ali ; oe ae ~ anne ? . PONDOSA OR WESTERN WHITH Pine, 16-F'r., INCH— 
are average prices, April 19 to 25, of California 3 . 
; Boards, S2S No.1 No.2 No.3 No.4 No.5 
1S pines, f.o.b. mills, those on common being 1-inch No.2 No.3 “eo... $46.50 $36,00 315/50 . . 
. stock only: ‘ , ge erent . 47.50 36.00 22.00 ..... petit 
. a4 ; - to 2 netiuwewemncwatendeaes ee yrs 3” 45.50 30:00 21.00 
. , EO”, 10 00 16%... cccecccccccecesces | ER eeindaeante : : »  ibeaaeendirsscey 
; California White Pine Mixed Pine 5 SR ETL |,” ae I ee ee Dees 29.00 20.00 + ecccccccce Sas = re ares eccce 8 cecce 
Ms SUERTE wrnccnsesegecessevcent ae yee . wa ae 
0 Nos. 1 & 2 clr. .$ 00 Common— 1x13” and wider, 1 Bk | nies se 35.00 24.00 4” and wider. eccoee eevee cece $18.00 $10.50 
a © BGISCE occ tine 0.25 Wee. Bescacceus $ 48.00 No. 4 No.5 | WESTERN Ping SHop, S2S— 
D select. ...ccccs 60-75 a ekcucaae oy com. com. aaa Sad a ee 
Inch shop ...--+ 89.19 Bere ease Renee pet i, PA WHGOR i os cdvwseseaadceeeees 15.00 $ 9.00 oO. o. o. om. 
No. 1 ace pn gvarcracs 51.25 Oe Sets ccsuce 18.25 1x4” and wider $ $ “ & 6/4.. $68 50 $48.50 $31.50 $21.50 ..... 
, No. 2 shop......- 30.25 INGE? eacwncawes 10.50 Selects; S26 i, CO BSB kone ccceco' ‘50 58.50 41.50 21.50 ..... 
No. 3 shop...-.. 23.00 No. 1 dimension ee 4”, 6" and 8”, 10 to 20 TOO scare $4530 Micccaet cae ae oe $26.25 
. Sh s ae 24.00 No. 2 dimension .75 x and 8” 0 20’ s ° 
. Dae” a. W. 84.25 Pembena eegeeryNee ROW CE censeditravcastdiesses 7.00 77.00 57.00 | IDAHO WHITE PiNz, 16-Foor— 
No. $ clea? . .<<0: 51.25 3eveled siding— THEE ‘cktcdecudacnKesecdaxer 98.00 88.00 67.00 = No.1 No.2 No.3 No.4 No.5 
Shop, std. ...... 39.50 Bébetter gc 40.25 | 1x13” and wider............. 8.00 93.00 72.00 | 4” ........ - $56. 60 $44.00 $23.00 ..... css. 
Sieseemenaen 33.75 | 6/4, 6/4x4" a war., 10 to 20’ 96. 00 91.00 74.00 | 6% .......00. 45.00 28.00) ..... sense 
Sinise tiles D ies eegenee 24.50 | 8/4 and wider.............06 98.00 93.00 76.00 a tteeeee vee 55.60 boy ao steee teens 
: oath White Fir Shop, $28, f.o.b. Chicago TO vcccicance SEED GREE SE cetacean, cc, 
2 Nos. 1 & 2 clr. a= 25 No.1 No.2 No.3 | 4” and wider......  ....- . $20.00 $10.50 
7) oF SOIGCE ccnteees 4.00 No. 3 & btr.com.$ 18.75 ov and 6/4..... eeceee ececes re 4 = 00 $35.00 WHIrTe Fir, 6- TO 20-Foor, Suction 
D select ........ 70. 4 No. 4 com. asst. ia SPE vcbcrecevcdencccccesacess 5.00 35.00 ” 6” 8&10" 12” 4”"&war. 
lg -o-alaalape a7 = No. 1 dimension 19.25 Above prices are for siete of No. 3 and | No. 1 & 2....$26.00 $28.00 $29.00 $30.00 ..... 
0 No 1 anne Ce 62.00 No. 2 dimension 16.00 | petter, shop. For straight cars of specified | No.3........ 21.00 22.00 23.00 LOW exaes 
' No. 2shop...... 41.75 Box grades, add $5. NO. 4 wcccccce cocce cecce cocce cecee $17.00 
= No. 3 snop.....- Laps see. 2 
No. 3 elr., std... 51.50 Mix. pine— 
Sh ro” ies 98.25 4/4. Se Wee cwsies $ 26.30 
a . ha 30:60 WEST COAST LOGS 
) Douglas Fir bath [Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] Everett, Wash., April 25.—Log quotations fol- 
; roe | 7 $ 48.00 oe Portland, Ore., April 28.—Present log quota- low: 
om. 54 Wa 16.25 ae ee $ 6.590 | tions are: Fir: Seattle, No. 1, $26; No. 2, $18; No. 3, $14. 
Som., r OF . 
i we, Sakaki 17.75 Bae Peesesnsss | Oe Cedar: $16 to $17. - Cedar: Rafts of shingle logs only, $18 base; 25 
Dimension ..... 12.75 white fir ....... 6.00 Yellow fir: $24.50, $18.50 and $12.50. cents added for each one percent of lumber logs. 
Red fir: $18, $17 and $16. saa * : 3 $12 
) Cedar Export Spruce: $32, $24 and $14. saauencaaat _ mcliniein dul siandnaas 
Miscellaneous ..$ 16.00 Australian ..... $ 59.00 Hemlock: $12 to $15. Spruce: $1 higher than fir. 
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DOUGLAS FIR 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 


Seattle, Wash., April 28.—The following prices 
paid for yard items, f.o.b. mill, were reported 
today: Pre- 

High Low vailing 
prices prices prices 
Vertical Grain Flooring 
bx4”: No, 2 CIEAT «.0:0.0000.0 05% $48.00 $42.00 $45.00 
INO; S dcccencvedun rec Oey 27.00 28.00 
Slash Grain Flooring 
1x4” No. 2 and better..... 30.00 26.00 30.00 
MO: B acnne. ois 0% eos suse eee 19.00 23.00 
1x6” No. 2 and better..... 37.00 35.00 36.00 
POs SS avteccegeweasaee 31.00 50:00 8s -wiwvae 
Stepping 
No. 2 clear and better..... 67.00 CZ:00 ke see 
Finish No. 2 and Better 
De UY || a a a et 58.00 52.00 = as eeee 
Casing and DaBe. ... 0620008 64.00 BOO avin 
Ceiling 
5x4” No. 2 clr. & btr. 30.00 26.00 29.00 
No. 3 ccccececcscece 21,50 20.50) ke eee 
ixd” No. 2. cir; B OtPi.sck 30.00 ve 6 a 
PES: GO aS ecis- bee e a ee 25.00 p+ | ee 
Drop Siding 
ix6” No. 2 cir. & btr...... 36.00 33.00 35.00 
No. 3 Clear..........- 30.50 26.00 28.50 
No. 1 Common Boards and Shiplap 
LE scare senseces aoe 19.50 16.50 17.50 
SRA wk60esdoeeaeseeunaeie 20.00 17.00 18.00 
Dimension, No. 1 Common S4S 
CxA”, 12: Orie Ah" scsesvewae 17.50 16.00 16.50 

Plank and Small Timbers, No. 1 Common 
dx 4”, 12 to: 10" SB ecccccics 21.50 18.50 19.50 
3xi2”,, 13 to 26" B4B..00604.- 21.00 | | 

Timbers, 32’ and Under, No. 1 Common 
ORO REGS. as05K0<a00000eese4 23.00 Uh 
Shop 
4/4 Common, rough, kiln dried............. $23.50 

8/4 No. 1 S2S kiln dried, 85 to 90 percent 
WOREION BURA 6.65 s0,0:0.09:508s es neces 36.00 

8/4 No. 1 vertical grain, rough, kiln dried, 
POSUALT ACCUMUIATION  o.0.0.5:6 00000000000 OF 35.00 


8/4 Door stock, vertical grain, rough green— 


OROCE. WIN CDOGEE a. cesisines :0050ss eesauwae 38.00 
INS D. N86 SG 66:06 556 TEOLAD HS oaliples Ra ww cel OD 
IDs 2 36.8e5 60s SSNS AE Kes REO REET SRE OE 18.00 
8/4 No. 1 vertical grain, rough, kiln dried, 7 
regular accumulation ........cecssse0e 33.00 


1/4 Common, rough, 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 
Portiand, Ore., April 28.—Fir prices today, car 
basis, f.o.b. mills, are as follows: 
Vertical Grain Flooring 


RE IG, TOCA akin chcscawwrassawensewceve $48.00 
PO. ORs 65042 8464564560600 06965444 44.00 
ON | a ee 30.00 
1x3 and 14%” No. 2 clear and better. swaseee 45.00 
RNs Ee ROE 564606 d eeuneeet 35.00 

Slash Grain Flooring 
ixé” No. 2 clear and better... .0.sccccsccecse 28.00 
IO. BITE ccs edesesseesseesnsaneens 25.00 
ix8” No. 2 clear and better. ...iccccscccces - 35.00 
DIO CABEE wiser csssens sa eGUEReS Pomews 29.00 


Vertical Grain Stepping 


1% and 1%” No. 2 clear and better....... 64.00 
Finish 
BVO. BS SHORT BOG HOOP a vaicc os ce veaswswwsion -. 53.00 
Celling 
5x4” No. 2 clear and better............... - 26.00 
DMRS: 2S AMOR. 5.546.055.5015 0S ORE wO OMS SAS 20.00 
1x4” No. 2 clear and better...........00. - 28.00 
INO, SIAL. o<ccs kb onNwesewewen.cew - 24.00 
Drop Siding and Rustic 
1x6” No. 2 and better........... Ss'eeseu sees - 34.00 
INO. 8 CICA. o.0.0000 See Te ee Ere . 28.00 
: Boards 
a ee re ere iekeeeaesante $16. =e 7 50 
i shoe SSSSNeskeSh 465 bonieeieee 00 
Dimension—2x4-inch, S4S 
aD; (ap Re EE 6455s Sab oeereen seas cewaue 16.50 
BOUT cr sauucheteanualar madi ahha dace 12.00 
Timbers 
a Sewanee Saeeeweaes senate 18.00 
6x6” and larger. ae eee seas eeskeeu secs «+». 19.00 
Miscellaneous Items 
California, random ............ ceeseseoawe 16.00 
r, Mb ss seeeu she sen bicababebsaken sao - 3.50 





CYPRESS SHINGLES & LATH 


Cincinnati, Ohio, April 27.—The following are 
average wholesalers’ carlot prices today f.o.b. 
Cincinnati: 


Shingles 
Best Primes Economies 
By Swi raleiais scan eeeone $5.7 3.20 
er am Dnebanbeseenns SD 185 $3.90 
ar shawnee [eebbGaSes ese eee 5.45 4.30 
DS pweasseseubsesceseeee ee 5.45 4.30 


Lath, 4-Foot, 34x1/4-Inch 
RiisseceseneseneeeeD INO, Boiscianecuvcuaweasee 





REDWOOD 


The following are the prevailing redwood 
prices f.o.b. Chicago (72-cent freight allowance): 
Bevel Siding, '/-Inch, S1S1E 


-——-Clear. $6 AV “+B” 


3’-7" 8°-20’ 3’-7’ 8'-20" 3°-20’ 


ar sseesneeees $24.25 $34.25 $20.25 $30.25 $23.25 

SB” wteGcbsovas 29.25 39.25 25.25 35.25 27.25 

oe ssevusssaee 26.25 36.25 22.25 32. 25 26.25 
Random Shop, Rough or S2S, 5” & Up, 8’ to 20’ 
1” 14% 1 ” ] ¥ ” ov € y i” B” ” 6d -6 ” 


$43.50 $57. 50 $57.50 $58.50 $75 “00 $73. 00 $77.00 $31. 50 
Finish—Rough, S2S or S4S 


——Clear——, “A —____ 

l-inch— 3-416’ 5-7’ 8-20’ 3-4%' 5-7’ 8-20' 
eee - $50. 50 $60.50 $78. 50 $42.50 $52.50 $68.50 
seseses 50.50 60.50 84.50 42.50 52.50 74.50 


69.50 36.50 51.50 61.50 78.50 





62.50 84.50 44.50 54.50 174.50 
LS 42:60 62:50 2.20. 
74.50 86.50 64.50 69.50 78.50 
85.50 88.50 75.50 80.50 80.50 
87.50 90.50 77.50 82.50 82.50 
ANC BODO sive seices “COU 

1% & 1%-inch— 
o. -pieadiue $57.50 $67.50 $85.50 $49.50 $59.50 $78.50 
a swale 57.50 67.50 91.50 49.50 59.50 84.50 
Sy wowewre 66.50 76.50 93.50 63.50 73.50 90.50 
D . macintoins 59.50 69.50 91.50 51.50 61.50 84.50 
3 to 6”... BEBO G00. .54.. £9.60 GO.50 ..2«. 
ieewees 81.50 81.50 93.50 76.50 76.50 90.50 
a 92.50 92.50 95.50 87.50 87.50 92.50 
_ le 94.50 94.50 97.50 89.50 89.50 94.50 
DON o adiwee cier Gaueeie UO Gace, wares 89.50 

2- inch— 

saya $55.50 $65.50 $86.50 $47.50 $57.50 $79.50 
MY cencued 55.50 65.50 92.50 47.50 75.50 85.50 
SB sdawlcon 64.50 74.50 94.50 58.50 68.50 91.50 
o . cesanks 57.50 67.50 92.50 49.50 59.50 85.50 
3 to 6”. 55.60 66:50. wss., 400 BEBO «266 
eS causes 74.50 79.50 94.50 71.50 76.50 91.50 
10” ae 85.50 90.50 96.50 82.50 87.50 93.50 
Ae. , «neue 87.50 92.50 98.50 84.50 89.50 95.50 
GS ON asvawne seca OE Singer «5s 90.50 


Bungalow Siding, S1S1E, 4 to 20-Foot 


%x8 %x8 %xl10 %x8 %xl10 %x12 
eS $43.25 $50.25 $54.25 $66.75 $68.75 $70.75 
AY weeuee 40.25 47.25 51.25 64.75 66.75 68.75 
Wide Clear Finish, Rough or S2S, Random, 8-20’ 

he 5 | A -] y,” ov on 4” BY 
14”. ..$112.50 $119. + $117.50 $127.00 $131.00 $134.50 
16” 117.50 124.50 122.50 132.00 136.00 139.50 
18”... 122.50 139.60 127.50 137.00 141.00 144.50 
20”... 127.50 134.50 132.50 142.00 146.00 149.50 
22”... 182.50 139.50 137.50 147.00 151.00 154.50 
24”... 137.50 144.50 142.50 152.00 156.00 159.50 
26”... 142.50 149.50 147.50 157.00 161.00 164.50 
28”... 147.50 154.50 152.50 162.00 166.00 169.50 
30”... 152.50 159.50 157.50 167.00 171.00 174.50 


Add for S48, $2. Add for specified lengths, $2. 
Clear and Tank, Rough or S2S, 8 to 20’ 


Width— 6” Ss” 10”. 12” 6-12” 
pa 

Suk asweesiaasraser wri] $107 $108 $109 $107 
re eb oeGaoGs ee Aeaee 111 112 113 114 112 





WEST COAST SPRUCE 


{Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 


Portland, Ore., April 28.—The following 
prices for mixed cars prevailing here today: 


are 


Minteh, 2212) ccsssxcesces SG late i bc alae a ieee 
UE Sc 0 Nr rrr rors ree remote 67.00 

Bevel siding, ke ST ey eer 32.00 
Oi ss Snir eeares nnn sibs aes 33.00 

RONAN Yas balsa anise Nisa ib aelsiaie eee Meta eeeaTe 4.25 
ET OUOLY BUDO 8, casos asics seas sew aw 30.00 
PE aes hme = 33.00 

LL er ere te . 35.00 
OT I SPENT ee 38.00 

1 SS ea errr en 5G ieioteas 41.00 

Sho ein iarais walkie le wise ceases -. 43.00 

Box lumber, green. ETC ire Siehiate Wlecats eo- 19.00 





For Editorial Review of Current Market Con- 
ditions See Page 39 


NORTHERN PINE 


BUFFALO, N. Y., April 28.—Some yards have 
had a little increase in northern pine business, 
and a little export demand is reported. Re- 
tailers as a rule are buying in a very sparing 
way and the building trade has not developed 
to the extent expected. Prices are nominally 
unchanged. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., April 28.—Railroads 
are taking a heavy volume of northern pine for 
right-of-way and equipment improvements. 
There is a heavy demand, also, from industries 
which require shipping containers. Retailers 
are purchasing in larger amounts. Some items 
of stock are short. Prices hold firm. 


BOSTON, MASS., April 28.—The continued 
good weather has stimulated building operations 





and brought a little better inquiry for northern 
pine. Actual buying is still on a moderate scale 
and confined to immediate requirements. Yards 
are carrying rather light stocks for the season. 
Prices are being maintained. Quotations on barn- 
boards: No. 2, 1x5 to 1x8, $58@59; 1x10, $60; 1x12, 
$62@65. No 3, 1x5 to 1x8, $46; 1x10, $48@49; 1x12, 


~~. BASTERN SPRUCE 


BOSTON, MASS., April 28.—Demand for east- 
ern spruce improved moderately during April 
and distributers appear confident that May busi- 
ness will be much more satisfactory. The cur- 
rent call for frames is just sufficient to keep the 
market steady. Sales are being made at $45 
base and at least two large companies are ask- 
ing $45. Easy yvard dimension orders are being 
placed at $42 to $48. Inquiry for Provincial 
random is somewhat spasmodic. The slightly 
firmer tone of southern roofers has not affected 
spruce boards, which are still quiet at easy 
prices. Quotations: Dimension, rail shipments, 
f. o. b. Boston, 8- to 20-foot, 8-inch and under, 
$45@48; 9-inch, $46@49; 10-inch, $47@50; 12-inch, 
$49@52. Provincial random, 2x3 to 2x7, $34@35; 
2x8, $38@39; 2x10, $39@40. Covering boards, 5- 
inch and up, 8-foot and up, D1S, $34@35; 
matched, clipped, 10- to 16-foot, $38@40. Furring, 
1x2, $25@36; 1x3, $34@35. 


WHITE CEDAR 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., April 28. —Demand for 
posts is the enlivening factor of the northern 
white cedar market. Retailers are taking a 
large number of the smaller posts. Some dif- 
ficulty has been experienced in filling these de- 
mands. The 20- and 25-foot posts are going in 
good volume. Prices are firm. 


HARDWOODS 


CHICAGO, April 29.—Little change is noted 
in the hardwood market this week. Distributers 
are of the opinion that prices have about reached 
bed rock. The recent improvement in the auto- 
mobile industry is expected to result in greater 
call for oak and birch, but as yet the demand 
has shown no appreciable signs of reviving. It 
is believed that the furniture interests are hold- 
ing off buying until stocks of maple and birch 
become drier and that they will enter the market 
in July. Distributers are doubtful that the 
market will go any lower. 


NEW ORLEANS, LA., April 27.—Hardwoods 
are not particularly active, although magnolia is 
said to be in somewhat better request. There 
is a better inquiry from abroad. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO, April 28.—Hardwood 
buying i8 strictly on a hand-to-mouth basis. 
Stocks bought in the winter are now being con- 
sumed and it is probable that much replacing 
will have to be done in the next month. Shop- 
ping buyers are still able to secure concessions 
from the nominal market. 


KANSAS CITY, MO., April 28.—The call for 
flooring and finish items in gum, birch, oak and 
maple is reported increasing, both factory and 
retail buyers being in the market in larger num- 
bers. Industrial consumers are more cautious in 
placing orders, though the total volume of de- 
mand seems to be holding up well to: previous 
weeks. Some mills are taking a firm attitude 
with prices, while others seem to be desirous of 
getting a larger volume of orders. 


ST. LOUIS, MO., April 28.—While the market 
for southern hardwoods is unchanged, the situa- 
tion is improved, with more inquiries and orders 
for several weeks. Automobile body manufac- 
turers show more interest in maple and elm and 
furniture manufacturers and crating stock buy- 
ers are beginning to arrange for requirements. 
Implement manufacturers are inquiring for ma- 
terial, purchases for which will be made June 1 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND., April 28.—Slight im- 
provement is noticed in hardwood trade here. 
While industrial demand continues spotted, there 
is a tendency to increase production in some 
lines and the outlook is much better than @ 
month ago. The furniture trade remains off 
color. Reports show, however, that production 
in many plants is being speeded up and that 
orders are more frequent. The automobile de- 
mand is spotted, some plants doing but little, 
but others being busy and ordering freely. The 
body plants here are consistent buyers and this 
industry continues to expand. Retail demand is 
only fair. City yards are the best buyers, 
though rural demand is expected to increase 
during May. 


Y., April 28.—Hardwood buying 
Flooring trade is fair, but has 


BUFFALO, N. 
is in small lots. 
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not shown much increase this month. Not much 
change in prices has taken place lately, but the 
market is pretty well supplied with stock. 


BOSTON, MASS., April 28.—Few large con- 
tracts are being placed for hardwoods, but there 
is a fair volume of moderate orders for immediate 
delivery. Neither retail dealers nor industrial 
puyers appear disposed to commit themselves 
very far ahead. Demand is slowly improving, 
however, and distributers expect May to run 
somewhat ahead of April. Flooring is moving in 
more seasonable volume and prices look steadier. 
Quotations on 13/16x2%4 clear: Beech and birch, 
$887.90; maple, $103.50; oak, white, plain, $104 
@105.50; selects, $85. Quotations on inch: 

FAS No. 1 common 


IE ie. opie ni we nlelew Se ote ee $105@115 $80@85 
RESMOOE sa ckcs cn necee 838@ 90 63@68 
RPRBON wre cie ticicic pated ial 75@ 80 45@50 
EONS, FOG si vics as wciowiens 130@140 75@85 
Ween... GE h.8.i6< <ecceces 115@125 62@70 
GHESGENUL ciccnasecences 115@123 80@85 
UI oid xo Sirs 6a rine eles 100@110 57 @67 
Oak, white, plain*...... 90@115 Perl) oe 
Oak, white, quartered*. 145@160 90095 
PO Senden a cstne meee 119@120 65@75 





*Lower prices, hard texture; higher, soft tex- 
ture. 


HOUSTON, TEX., April 28.—Cypress, oak and 
interior trim are in good demand. There is 
a strong demand for and a good price offered 
for %-inch FAS red gum and 5/4 No. 1 com- 
mon. 300d rains in a large section of Texas 
are expected to stimulate demand. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., April 28.—Implement 
producers and sash and door mills are using a 
good amount of northern hardwood... Birch still 
is popular and there is difficulty in filling re- 
quirements. There have been no price con- 
cessions. 


COLUMBUS, OHIO, April 27.—There is a 
slightly better tone to the hardwood trade. Buy- 
ing is fairly well distributed between factories 
and retailers. Production is somewhat smaller. 
Shipments are coming in promptly. Prices of 
oak at the Ohio River: 

No. 1 No. 2 No. 3 


FAS common common common 
Q@uartered ...... $155 $90 $55 Pe 
PIN wiscceacans 105 75 50 $20 


BALTIMORE, MD., April 27.—Some members 
of the hardwood trade state that demand is in- 
clined to sag, with wide differences in the quo- 
tations amounting to as much as $12 on higher 
grades, while others report that a definite im- 
provement has taken place of late, with orders 
coming in more freely, and with the tendency as 
to quotations firmer or perhaps a little higher. 


OMAHA, NEB., April 27.—Hardwoods are 
steady as a rule, but a few lines show a slight 
weakness, although no actual reduction in 
prices has occurred. Residence flooring is about 
the best seller, with oak flooring more in demand 
than any other grade. 


FIR, SPRUCE, CEDAR 


CHICAGO, April 29.—The Douglas fir market 
remains practically unchanged from last week. 
Demand continues sluggish, and, despite the 
fact that the mills are still curtailing produc- 
tion, prices show no tendency to firm up. Some 
lumber is being moved from the yards to con- 
struction jobs but as yet the amount is not great 
enough to cause them to come into the market 
for replenishments on a scale that would give the 
market a better tone. 


KANSAS CITY, MO., April 28.—A little more 
firmness in prices on Douglas fir is reported 
here, and sales managers say demand is a little 
bit better, with the majority of buyers still call- 
ing for mixed cars. Inquiry seems to be increas- 
ing and fir men here expect to get some increase 
in demand from the country. 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND., April 28.—A little more 
business in Douglas fir is reported. Demand 
mostly is from city yards, but during the last 
week there has been a better volume of inquiry 
from country yards. : 


BOSTON, MASS., April 28.—Some improve- 
Ment in demand for Pacific coast lumber has 
been noted during the last two weeks. Retailers 
buy cautiously and keep purchases down to im- 
mediate requirements. Dealers’ stocks are mod- 
erate and building is becoming more active every 
day. Prices are a shade easier than a month 
480. Desirable schedules of dressed fir are now 


offered at $34.50 to $35, ship’s tackle, Boston. 
Prices taken for transit lots show quite a range. 
Quotations on fir boards also are well spread. 
Sales of No. 1 common at less than $30 are re- 
ported and some wholesalers say they must get 
more than $31 in order to make a fair profit. 


SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF., April 25.—For the 
last thirty days the fir market here has fallen off 
considerably and prospects are for a brightening 
and an increase in business. Renewed building 
activities in San Francisco and the entire bay re- 
gion indicate an early and substantial increase. 
Mills uave curtailed production in order not to be- 
come overstocked so prices are being maintained. 
Shipping is being continued in a conservative 
way. 


OMAHA, NEB., April 27.—Demand for fir is 
increasing with no price change. Outlook is 
good, but no big orders looked for as a rule. 
Close buying is the thing at present. Dealers, 
especially those in small towns, are particularly 
strong on specifying various grades in one order. 


CYPRESS 


CHICAGO, April 29.—Demand for cypress re- 
mains spotted, local distributers report, but 
prices are well maintained. Mill stocks are heavy, 
although not excessive, and in the case of 3- 
and 4-inch stock and long length uppers are 
said to be scarce. Industrial demand continues 
relatively better than yard demand, although 
not satisfactory. 


NEW ORLEANS, LA., April 27.—Improved in- 
quiry for cypress is reported, with moderate re- 
sultant gain in the volume of bookings. Prices 
rule unchanged and well held; car supply is easy 
and prompt shipment the rule. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO, April 28.—The cypress 
situation is somewhat improved, there being a 
better volume of business now coming to hand. 
The market is not yet active but there is a 
good underlying demand. Prices have been 
steady. 


KANSAS CITY, MO., April 28.—The cypress 
market is quiet, though last week’s volume of 
orders showed a little increase, through renewed 
buying for country yards. Greenhouse stock 
and other low grade items are reported in a 
little better demand. 


ST. LOUIS, MO., April 28.—The market for 
both Gulf Coast and native cypress continues 
quiet, buyers and sellers simply marking time. 
Prices are unchanged. 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND., April 28.—Red cypress 
is increasing in demand here, but yellow cypress 
is stationary and prices somewhat unsteady. 
With the increasing demand for red cypress, 
there is an increase in transit cars in the State 
and these seem to be sold easily at prevailing 
prices. Rural trade has been disappointing. 


BOSTON, MASS., April 28.—Cypress demand 
is quiet and prices have shown little or no 
change. Red cypress prices are more firmly held 
than those on yellow cypress, the latter species 
being offered here on the following basis: 


FAS Selects Shop 
GE iereitaceeeved $ 90@ 98 $73@ 83 $53@63 
GSE Ge OFA acincwee 100110 85@ 98 65@71 
WEE Ps aivans mee cans 105@121 92@101 75@85 
Dare Giecsmannte nae 125@136 oe Pee Oe 


BUFFALO, N. Y., April 28.—Building shows 
some improvement, but is not sufficiently active 
to boost hemlock sales. Retailers have fair 
stocks, though these are not as a rule excessive. 
Wholesalers have not revised price lists lately. 


BOSTON, MASS., April 28.—Demand for hem- 
lock has shown some improvement since the first 
of the month. Dealers are placing moderate 
orders for immediate requirements. Retail stocks 
are lighter than usual at this season. Prices 
look a shade easier. Some concessions are being 
given on western hemlock. Eastern clipped 
boards, 10- to 16-foot, are offered at $33 to $34, 
northern at $33, and random boards at $31. 


WESTERN PINES 


CHICAGO, April 29.—Following the lead of 
some of the larger manufacturers of western 
pines, distributers have made reductions on sev- 
eral items this week, notably shop and No. 3 
and 4 Western. Meanwhile the yard trade con- 
tinues relatively better than industrial although 
not satisfactory. Mill stocks are reported to be 
large, with most of the mills, particularly in the 
Inland Empire, where the excellent drying 





SIMONDS 


BAND SAWS 


The Best Band Saws Made. 
They hold their tension and 
stay sharp longer because 
they are made of Simonds 
Special Alloy Steel by saw- 
makers of years experience. 
A SIMONDS BAND SAW 
gives greater production and 


cuts smoother lumber. 


Write for catalog and prices. 





SIMMONDS 


SAW AND STEEL 
COMPANY 


MEMPHIS, TENN 
LONDON, ENGLAND 
PORTLAND, ORE. 

SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
SEATTLE. WASH 
MONTREAL, QUE. 
VANCOUVER, B. C. 
ST. JOHN. N. B. 


CHICAGO, ILL 
BOSTON. MASS. 
FITCHBURG, MASS. 
DETROIT, MICH. 
NEW YORK CITY 
NEW ORLEANS, LA. 
LOCKPORT. N. Y. 
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A Name to Remember in 
Buying SHORTLEAF PINE 





NEARWHITE stands for highest 

quality in SHORTLEAF YELLOW 
PINE. It is one of the softest and 
most workable pines. It is the first 
choice of hundreds of lumber deal- 
ers and factory men. 


SUMTER LUMBER CO. 


ELECTRIC MILLS, MISS. 


E. E. HALL, Sales Manager 


— — 















Satisfaction on 


NORTHERN HARDWOODS 


When you want Northern Hardwoods, give us 
an opportunity to figure on your needs. Our 


Birch, Maple, 
Beech, Elm, 
Basswood, 
Soft Maple, 
Hemlock 


alsoW hitePine for yard pur- 





poses, lath and square stock. new cut is now shipping dry— nice bright, clean 

stock. Quality trees, careful manufacture and 

y Let us queteon high standards of inspection make our lumber 
your needs DEPENDABLE. 


Stack Lumber Company fiz” 











H ING ov 8-Wheel Trail 

CMMINEA odraugn G= ee railer 
This trailer is preferred by lum- - a pais c 

bermen who use tractors for haul- oo ag wy ae? 

ing trains of logging trailers be- : Pun: 

cause they give a steel center line 

draught through the entire train. 









The sturdy construction of all Hemming : 
4-, 6-, and 8-wheel log wagons and trailers anew ape oem 
insure long wear at rock bottom maintenance SKEINS 33,” x 10” or 4” x12", ne 
cost. They are especially designed to meet malleable. 
the needs of lumbermen. That’s why so WHEELS 34”’ diameter, with 5’’, 6” or 8” tire. 


BOLSTERS 4’’x11’’, 6’ long; side bars, 4’’x6’’; 
center bar, 412”’x6!2”, with 3’’x5’’ built-up 


bars. 
TONGUE 4’’x6’”, 5’long;reach,4’’x6’’,11’long. 
Write for Complete Catalog Today. CAPACITY 10 tons. 


HEMMING WAGON FACTORY, Meridian, Miss. 


many of them are in use today on the most 
difficult logging operations. 
































weather has placed the mills thirty days ahead 
of their regular drying schedule. 


KANSAS CITY, MO., April 28.—One local or- 
der for 2,000,000 feet of Idaho white pine for 
shelving, boosted the average of the western 
pines market last week. Otherwise demand was 
reported rather slow and unchanged, with retail- 
ers and industrial consumers about evenly 
dividing the business. Prices show no change 
from last week, when some items were reduced, 


BOSTON, MASS., April 28.—Some moderate 
readjustments have lately been made in price 
lists for western pines. Wholesalers are offer- 
ing some grades and sizes of Idaho pine at $2 
less. No. 2 common has shown little change 
as there is still some difficulty in securing prompt 
shipment of dry stock. Demand is quiet. Quo- 
tations on Idaho pine: 

No.lcom. No.2com. No.3 com. 


ERE. piensa $72.50@..... $59.50@60.50 $36.50@38.50 
DEG: sscse0:6 73.50@..... 60.50@61.50 40.00@42.50 
TED cctecie 72.50@..... 57.00@58.00 41.50@43.50 
BO aiec's.a,00s 75.50@..... 57.00@58.00 41.50@43.50 
TD sisiacere - 90.00@91.50 59.00@60.50 42.50@44.50 


SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF., April 25.—Follow- 
ing the opening of the spring building season 
there has been fairly good volume of business 
in the pine market and manufacturers are op- 
timistic. Shipments have been in excess of pro- 
duction with prices fair and steady. Small orders 
are available. Stocks are taking form and vir- 
tually all mills are running after the winter 
season. 


OMAHA, NEB., April 27.—Western pines sell 
better as a result of the spring seasonable de- 
mand. Mixed cars are the rule. Dealers con- 
tinue to keep down their ordering as close as 
possible. Country dealers are beginning to show 
indications of coming a little stronger with 


orders, 
REDWOOD 


KANSAS CITY, MO., April 28.—Lower prices 
on redwood have induced some buyers to get 
busy and fill up their stocks, and last week saw 
an increase in demand from both retailers and 
industrial consumers. 


BOSTON, MASS., April 28.—There is keen 
competition for all the redwood business offered 
but prices are being well held. Retailers show 
more interest in building items. Industrial de- 
mand is just about holding its own. Fairly good 
assortments are in storage at eastern distributing 
points and the good deliveries being made tends 
to encourage small lot buying for immediate 
needs. 


SAN FRANCISCO., CALIF., April 25.—Red- 
wood trade is in comparatively good shape with 
business looking up and manufacturers opti- 
mistic over the immediate future. During the 
last week orders received were above normal: 
shipments showed a nice gain, with the volume 
of exportation going to Australia. Production 
has been curtailed to below normal which is 
believed to have a tendency to steady prices. 
Orders on hand are below normal but activities 
are tending to increase inasmuch as orders have 
been increasing during the last month. 


SOUTHERN PINE 


CHICAGO, April 29.—Although demand for 
southern pine has held up very well in the last 
week, prices have softened as a result of reduc- 
tions made by the larger mills to move surplus 
stocks, which are reported to be generally heavy 
throughout the South. Lumber is now moving 
out from the retail yards, particularly those in 
the cities, to construction jobs and retailers are 
ealling for quick delivery. Transit cars are 
therefore in good demand and bring better prices 
than mill shipments. 


NEW ORLEANS, LA., April 27.—Mill reports 
reflect a gain in orders, cut and shipments, the 
latter shooting over the “normal” line, with or- 
ders running second and close to normal and 
production third. Current local report indicates 
brisker inquiry and a firmer price situation. 
Here and there prices are shaded slightly to 
move items in oversupply at individual mills, 
but these concessions are reported fewer and 
farther between. Car supply is satisfactory and 
weather favorable to mill operation. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO, April 28.—The southern 
pine market has not yet reached a normal sea- 
sonal movement. However, retail yards are 
quite active and the retail movement of lumber 
is quite up to normal for this season. 


KANSAS CITY, MO., April 28.—Southern pine 
continues in good demand and there has been 
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some small revival of interest in the market by 
country yards. Outside of the middle West and 
the Southwest, however, demand still is spotty. 
some lake cities have been buying, and there 
have been a few more orders from the East, but 
demand still is slow in Ohio River territory. 
Prices are firmer, especially in dimension and 
poards, on which stocks are poorly assorted. 


ST. LOUIS, MO., April 28.—Buying of transit 
ears during the last week has shown some im- 
provement, although not so many orders have 
peen received for mill shipments. The market 
on all one-inch stock is still weak and reports 
are that larger manufacturers are making con- 
cessions to obtain business. 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND., April 28.—Demand for 
southern pine is increasing from all points ex- 
cept possibly the rural yards. Industrial demand 
is a little better and city trade is considerably 
improved. More new construction is reported 
here than ever in the history of the city at this 
season. The nature of orders shows no attempt 
to build up stocks. A demand for immediate 
delivery is insistent. 


BUFFALO, N. Y., April 28.—The southern pine 
trade remains about the same, with retailers 
disposed in most cases to hold off until building 
is more active. Prices are easy, though nom- 
inally not much changed from a week or two 
ago. A pretty fair amount of southern pine pil- 
ing is being handled by local dealers, owing to 
the activity prevailing in the erection of ele- 
vators and other buildings along the water front. 


HOUSTON, TEX., April 28.—The principal de- 
mand at present is from small town trade, which 
is calling for mixed cars. Oil field business is 
reviving, and orders generally are increasing 
There is no evidence of further price cutting. 
Heavy rains in the southwest, west and north- 
west Texas have brightened the outlook. Rain 
is still badly needed in this section of the State. 


BOSTON, MASS., April 28.—Retailers are buy- 
ing southern pine with less hesitation. The mod- 
erate orders being placed are for current re- 
quirements. Competition is keen for all the 
business offered. The high range of prices for 
longleaf flooring, 1x4, the last week has been 
$88 for B&better rift, $65 for C rift, and $62.50 
for B&better flat. No sales of partition are re- 
ported above $60 for B&better. Roofers are 
somewhat stronger but prices have not yet re- 
covered entirely from the recent slump. 


NORTH CAROLINA PINE 


BUFFALO, N. Y., April 28.—The North Caro- 
lina pine market is easy, with some decline in 
roofers again reported. The stocks offered are 
large and retailers are able to pick up about 
what they need from the numerous transit cars 
in the market. 


BOSTON, MASS., April 28.—North Carolina 
pine is still quiet. The only features during the 
last week have been the stronger trend of roofer 
prices and the slightly easier tone of quotations 
on rough edge. Band sawed narrow edge is 
offered at $61, although some mills will not con- 
cede from $62. Circular sawed rough edge, 4/4 
under 12-inch, is offered at $57. Roofers are 
firmer at $32 for 8-inch air dried stock. Some 
wholesalers ask $32.50. There is more demand 
for partition, which is offered at $54.25 for B& 
better. Shortleaf flooring, 1x4, has lately sold 
down to $78 for B&better rift, $59 for C rift, and 
$56 for B&better flat. 


BALTIMORE, MD., April 27.—Though require- 
ments of builders would seem to be large, the 
prevailing disposition is to place orders only as 
lumber is actually needed. Many yards are said 
to have rather extensive assortments of North 
Carolina pine and say they want to see some of 
these stocks moving before they enter into new 
commitments, which makes for quiet and for 
lowered values. 


SHINGLES AND LATH 


CHICAGO, April 29.—The damage wrought by 
tornadoes in different sections of the country 
has served to strengthen the shingle market, one 
distributer reporting an order for several car- 
loads from a storm area in Texas. Most orders 
are for transit cars, which are being taken as 
fast as loaded. Prices show some tendency to 
firm up with this improved demand. Quota- 
tions at Chicago are as follows: XXXXX, $5.46; 
extra clears, $4.41; extra stars, $3.74. 


NEW ORLEANS, LA., April 27.—The call for 
Cypress shingles and lath registered no featur- 
able change by local report, and prices stood 
unchanged. . Lath moved fairly well in mixed 
Cars; shingles are accumulating against the ac- 
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We're in the Belt-Making 


Business Because We Like It 





CALLON 















MOLONEY'S 


orca nce 


Belt 




















Does What 
It’s Supposed 
to Do 
— Efficiently and 
Inexpensively 
Again we say—use 
“M” Belt Dressing 
when your transmis- 
sion belt is a little “off 
color.” It will give your 
belting new vitality, 
placing it again in the 
condition it enjoyed 
when in its prime. In- 
comparable! Comes 
in land 5 gallon cans, 

also in barrels. 


“A Belt is 
No Stronger than Its 
Weakest Lap” 





ig IS said that every person can do 
one thing well; that to attain the 
greatest measure of success each one 
of us should seek to discover that one 
thing — and do it. 


This organization serves as an ex- 
cellent example of this truth. By means 
of a careful process of selection and 
elimination we have surrounded our- 
selves with men who are true belt 
makers. They like the work ... it is 
the one thing they can do well... 
and the result of their close coopera- 
tive effort is 


MOLONEY 
Leather Belting 


You men who are responsible for dependable 
belt performance will find that a “Moloney” 
installation means the end of transmission 
troubles. For Moloney Belting delivers max- 
imum power with ease and precision; it is 
flexible, strong and wear-resisting; it is im- 
mune to the degenerating effects of heat, 
cold and dampness; and its inbred quality 
protects against fumes, acids and other 
harmful agencies. 

Such belting deserves your consideration. 


We suggest that you try it on the hardest 
drive in your mill—convince yourself. 


Moloney engineers are experts in the solution of 
belting problems. They will be glad to help you. 


Moloney Belting Co. 


124-138 North Franklin Street « CHICAGO 


ATLANTA, GA. 


PORTLAND, ORE. 
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‘“Not a Poor 
Grade in 
Six Months’’ | 


| 
| 


Angelina County Lumber Co., 
Keltys, Texas. 

We have within the past six months received the most of our lumber 
from your mills and all the good grade was bought from your mills. We 
wish to thank you for the high class lumber we have been receiving and 
state that we have not received a poor grade from you in this time. 

Again thanking you for the way you have handled my orders and 
wishing that we could buy it all from you. 

A.G.McADAMS LUMBER CO., Lubbock, Texas. 
By W. B. Atkins. 





needs in 











How’s This For Satisfaction? 


Are you getting as good satisfaction where 
you are now buying your lumber as Mr. Atkins 
describes above? If not, why not give our or- 
ganization a trial? We are confident of our 
ability to satisfy you in every way on your 


Angelina and Calcasieu 


by LONGLEAF YELLOW PINE 


GRADED Timbers, Yard and Shed Stock. 
mat 





t All Texas sales handled by Angelina County 
L Lumber Co.—All sales outside of Texas han- J 


One end Angelina County Dressed Shed. 








dled separately by each company. 


Angelina County Lumber Co. 


KELTYS, TEXAS 


Vernon Parish Lumber Co. 


KURTHWOOD, LA. 








| 











Our New Hardwood Band Mill 
Is Now Cutting Oak and Gum 


From the ashes of the H. G. Bohlssen Mfg. Co., plant has risen our 


strictly modern mill equipped with an 8’ band mill, 7’ resaw and other 
machinery of improved design. We have also ample dry kiln facilities to 
promptly handle our Red and White Oak and Sap Gum lumber. 

We have approximately 2,250,000 feet of this lumber ready toship. Try uson your next order. 


Angelina — 
Hardwood Co. 


(Successors to H. G. Bohlssen Mfg. Co.) 
EWING, TEXAS 










































ee 
tive call that usually sets in during the late 
summer or early fall. 


KANSAS CITY, MO., April 28.—There has beep 
no change in the shingle market here, retailers 
placing orders only when they have immediate 
need for shingles, and mills showing no dispogj. 
tion to push them. Prices stand at $2.85 for 
clears and $2.45 for stars. Demand for siding jg 
better with redwood prices lower. Demand fo; 
lath also is good, at unchanged prices. 


ST. LOUIS, MO., April 28.—Clears advanced 5 
cents during the week to $2.90 Pacific coast bage 
and stars are unchanged at $2.50. There is little 
buying. ; 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND., April 28.—There has 
been some increase in shingle orders, mostly 
from dealers in the smaller cities. In these 
communities building is picking up and orders, 
while for small quantities, are frequent. The 
rural trade is not so good. Farmers are busy 
with spring planting and have no time for re- 
pair work or construction. Red cedar shingles 
are most popular and prices on all grades ars 
steady. 


BUFFALO, N. Y., April 28.—Shingle buying is 
on a small scale and favorable weather does not 
give as much stimulus to building as expected, 
Prices are unchanged from a week ago, being 
$4.66 for extra clears, $4.01 for stars and $5.76 for 
British Columbia XXXXX. The lath trade js 
rather small, with prices holding about steady. 
Spruce lath lead the demand with many dealers, 


HOUSTON, TEX., April 28.—Demand for 
shingles stiffened again during the last week, 
The price is unchanged, however. Lath move 
freely at the same price that has prevailed for 
some two or three weeks. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., April 28.—Improved 
spring weather has failed to have a wholesome 
effect upon the red cedar shingle market and 
latest quotations show that there has been a 
slight recession in prices of both stars and 
clears. There is little stock in transit and virtual- 
ly no production in excess of requirements. 


COLUMBUS, OHIO, April 27.—There is a bet- 
ter feeling in the shingle market owing to rural 
dealers coming in to replenish broken stocks. 
Transit cars are not numerous. Receipts are 
sufficient for current needs. Prices are steady 
with red cedar extra clears quoted at $4.65 to 
$4.70 and extra stars at $4.15. There is also a 
fair demand for British Columbia XXXXX. The 
lath trade is fair and prices are firm. 


OMAHA, NEB., April 27.—Cedar siding is firm 
and going fairly well, although big orders are 
few and scattered. Cedar shingles are firm. 
Most yards have a fair supply. 

BOSTON, MASS., April 28.—The spring build- 
ing revival has stimulated interest in shingles 
and demand is distinctly better this week. 
Prices are being well maintained. The _ best 
brands of British Columbia red cedar shingles, 
XXXXX, are firm at $5.86. White cedars are 
offered at $4.75 to $5.25 for extras and $4.25 to 
$4.75 for clears. There has been some improve- 
ment in demand for spruce lath, which sell at 
$7.75 to $8 for 154-inch and $7 for 1%4-inch. The 
market is well supplied with western hemlock 
lath, offered for around $7, ship’s tackle, Boston. 


MAHOGANY 


BOSTON, MASS., April 28.—Mahogany demand 
continues good, and prices are being well held. 
Production is being fully absorbed in taking 
care of old orders and the new business being 
offered. The call for high grade mahogany from 
radio set manufacturers is a continued feature. 
Quotations on air dried plain mahogany, f. o. b. 
Boston, log run for figure: 


No. 1 No. 2 No. 3 


FAS com. com. com. 

4/4 ....0400+-$210.00 $177.50 $105.00 $45.00 

5/4, 6/4 & 8/4. 215.00 180.00 105.00 45.00 

WBS Ss saeecimcels 225.00 190.00 120.00 45.00 


12/4 & 16/4 ... 230.00 195.00 120.00 45.00 


BOXBOARDS 


BOSTON, MASS., April 28.—Wholesalers speak 
of boxboard trade as about fair for the sea- 
son. Prices are steady, but are on a lower basis 
than producers regard as profitable. Stocks 1n 
first hands are lighter than a year ago. u0- 
tations on round edge boxboards, inch, f. o. D. 
Maine or New Hampshire shipping point, are 
$25 for white pine and $20 for hemlock. 
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SASH, DOORS and MILLWORK 


Sash and door mills in the Minneapolis-St. Paul 
district have hung up. the best record for business 
so far this year. Weeks of intensive work in 
preparing estimates now are turning to actual or- 
ders and they have begun to pour in from all sec- 
tions. The building season is well under way and 
the construction forces are at high pressure ac- 
tivity. The result is that there are rush orders 
for frames for construction projects. The sash 
and door mills, for that reason, are going under 
a full head of steam. While prices continue low 
for the products of the sash and door mills, there 
appeared evidences this week that new and more 
profitable schedules probably will be issued soon. 








The volume of local business being received by 
Kansas City (Mo.) plants is very good, and yard 
stock is moving steadily in the city. Outside 
trade is slow, but the outlook is a little better. 
There is a good offering of special jobs from hotels, 
apartment hotels and business buildings. 

With the expanding of the building industry, 
millworkers, including door and sash manufac- 
turers, in Columbus and central Ohio have been 
quite busy. Orders are coming in better and most 
of the mills have a good deal of business ahead. 
In fact, trade is about normal for the time of the 
year. Door and sash factories still have good 
stocks which were accumulated during the winter 
months. Prices are being cut, however, in sym- 
pathy with the reduction in southern pine 
quotations. 


Sash and door and interior finish plants at 
Duluth, Minn., are operating full time, with suffi- 
cient orders booked to carry them along for a 
considerable period. Quotations are being firmly 
maintained. 


The door and millwork trade at Buffalo, N. Y., 
has been light during the past week or two, al- 
though somewhat improved over a month ago. 
While an increase in building activity is shown, 
much of the work is of a small or repair character, 
and all the mills report that they could be doing 
considerably more work. 

The Baltimore (Md.) sash and door men report 
some improvement in state of the trade. There is 
a great deal of construction work in progress 
‘which calls for the use of special sizes of doors 
and sash, along with some extensive interior wood- 
work. This gives the local plants a chance to bid 
and makes for greater strength in the trade. 

Business in the sash and door line is reported 
moving along briskly at Omaha, Neb., the situa- 
tion being a little better than a week ago. Prices 
are firm, material easy to obtain and prompt ship- 
ments are the rule. More stock is being shipped 
to the smaller towns than at any time in recent 
months, as country dealers seem to be buying a 
little farther ahead than they have lately been in 
the habit of doing. Individual orders as a rule are 
not large, but there are more of them. 

“Despite the fact of low stock and urgent re- 
quests for prompt shipment,” says The Glass 
Worker, “the current market for window glass 
shows a decline from two weeks ago. Those who 
are buying are demanding that the shipments be 
made at once, and factories able to supply the re- 
quirements promptly are being favored in the 
placing of business. Except in the case of certain 
grades of cylinder glass, and in most all varieties 
of sheet drawn, most factories are able to fill re- 
quirements exceptionally well. Stocks in most 
cases are in good shape, but any sudden increase 
might change the situation in that respect.” 


New Millwork Company Formed 

MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., April 28.—Purchase by 
E. E. Bach of the retail millwork department of 
Thompson Yards (Ine.), and organization of the 
Bach Millwork Co., with general offices in Minne- 
apolis, has just been announced. Purchase of the 
millwork stock also involved a lease on a part of 
the University Avenue plant of the Thompson 
concern in Minneapolis by the Bach company, 
which will have its formal opening to the public 
Friday. (. E. Corwine has been named assistant 
manager of the new company. 

CPB EAEBABEEAAEBREaAGA 

_THEe Strate college of forestry at Syracuse, 
N. Y., is offering eight cash prizes for photo- 
graphs of unusual or freak trees growing within 
New York State. The maximum prize is $5 and 
the contest closes Dec. 1. Trees living under 
unusual conditions will be eligible, but historical 
trees as such will not. The latter must have 
some exceptional form or relationship to the 
place where they are growing. 


____‘*Buyy a Moore and Get the Best’’——_ 





Patent applied for. 


Moore’s Asbestos Protected Metal 
Fireproof Doors 


Write for the door issue of ‘‘ Moore Facts.’’ 


Moore Dry Kiln Company 


“KILN BUILDERS SINCE 1879” 
Jacksonville, Fla. “  2Fally Equipped Plants. ~~ North Portland, Ore. 




















BLACK DIAMOND 
SAW FILES 











pone ‘for Saw Filers 
Lumber Jacks and 
Woodworkers who. 
appreciate Loyalty 
in Tools. 


"Since 1863 the Standard 
of Quality” 


G.2H. BARNETT CO. 


1078 FRANKFORD AVENUE 
PHILADELPHIA PA. J.S.A. 


Owned and Operated by 
NICHOLSON FILE CO. 


PROVIDENCE.R.}. 
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Advertisements will be inserted in this de- 
partment at the following rates; 


25 cente a line for one week. ; 
45 cents n line for two consecutive weeks. 
60 cents a line for three consecutive weeks. 
75 cents a line for four consecutive weeks. 

ht words of ordinary length make one 
Heading AY rt lines 

counts as two 5 

te Soe except the heading can be ad- 


Remittances to accompany the order. No 
extra charge for copies of paper containing 
advertisement. Copy must be in this office not 
later than Wednesday morning in order to 
secure insertion in regular department. All 
advertisements received iater will be placed. 
under heading Too Late ta Classify. 





RESPONSIBLE OWNERS LARGE YARD 
With priv. switch track now vacant in very desirable 
disct. in Chicago would like to join with reliable pro- 
ducer of lbr. or priv. interests in promoting wholesale 


and retail Chicago yard. Offering unusual possibilities. 
Address “K. 134," care American Lumberman, 


ADDRESS WANTED 


The address of Mr. George A. Potter, formerly a Nat'l 
Hardwood inspector. 
SPRINGFIELD HARDWOOD CO., 
Box 393 §8.8.58., 
Springfield, Missouri. 


WANTED—TO BUY 
In carload lots baled shavings, wood flour, dry soft- 
wood sawdust, mixed sawdust and hardwood sawdust. 
Address “PD, 127,’’ care American Lumberman. 














WANTED—EXPERIENCED DETAILER AND 
Biller for sash, door and interior finish factory; steady 


Address ‘‘K, 132,’’ care American Lumberman. 


HIGH CLASS RETAIL 
YARD MANAGER WANTED. 
A live experienced man competent to handle a going 
concern with annual sales of Half a Million Dollars, 
who can furnish or secure some capital can get a fine 
opportunity by addressing ‘‘K. 131,’’ care American 
Lumberman, 


WANTED—A MILL MAN 
Capable of listing from plans, measuring up jobs and 
bill into mill, State salary, experience and references. 
Address “K, 127," care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—EXPERIENCED MAN 
For superintendent of large concentration and reshipping 
yard in Mississippi Valley metropolis. Must be thor- 
oughly competent to oversee operation of yard carrying 
stock of fifteen to twenty million feet. Give references 
in reply. 
 « m ““K. 124,’’ care American Lumberman. 


CABINET SHOP WORKING FOREMAN 
For up-to-date, progressive millwork plant in Florida. 
Open shop. Man must be not over 35, a live wire hus- 
tler, sdlif-starting, experienced, capable of making out 
own cutting bills, directing several men under him, get- 
ting work out on time and wanting to get connected 
with a first-class concern in a fine city of good living 
conditions, 
Address “K, 119,’ care American Lumberman. 


BAND & CIRCULAR SAW FILER 
For planing mill and box factory. One who understands 
grinding planer knives. State age, experience and sal- 
ary wanted. 
Address 


position. 

















*“*K, 107,’’ care American Lumberman. 


ESTIMATORS— 
Two men to list doors, sash and millwork from archi- 
tect’s plans, must understand special millwork construc- 
tion. Prefer Cost Book ‘‘A’’ experience. Position per- 
manent. State kind of work you are now performing. 
Salary $250 to $300 to start. 
Address “K, 105,’’ care American Lumberman. 


A LIVE WIRE YELLOW PINE WHOLESALER 
Located in the Central States are preparing to increase 
their business and need a sales manager who is capable 
of handling the trade particularly in Illinois, Indiana, 
Michigan and Ohio. He must be ambitious, willing to 
work and eager to earn a good income. Prefer a man 
familiar with this trade. Must know Yellow Pine and 
the Manufacturers of it. Prefer to work on salary 
and share of profits. Do not take up our time or your 
own in answering unless you are a result-getter. Re- 
plying give age, experience and with whom previously 
connected and salary. 

Address “*H. 127,’’ care American Lumberman. 











WHY WAIT WHEN YOU WANT SOMETHING? 


When you want a new stock of lumber or shingles, new 
or second-hand machinery, engines, boilers, electrical 
machinery, locomotives, cars, rails, business opportunity, 
timber and timber lands, or anything used in the lumber 
industry, you can get it at a small cost by advertising 
in the ‘‘Want-Columns’’ of the AMERICAN LUMBER- 
MAN, Manhattan Bldg., Chicago, Il. 
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WANTED—LUMBER INSPECTOR 
Permanent position with large middle west organiza- 
tion. Give with application complete statement of ex- 
perience, training, connections and salaries. Include 
photograph, kodak picture will do. State experience 
with National Inspection rules on lumber from all re- 
gions. How many feet can you handle per day? 

Address ““H. 121,’”’ care American Lumberman. 


LUMBER BUYER AND EXECUTIVE 
Due to the extension of lumber interests, we offer a 
good position to one who has unusual buying ability. 
Good salary. Only applications from thoroughly expe- 
rienced persons who are able to furnish A No. 1 refer- 
ences will be considered. When writing please state 
entire past experience and salary expected. 
Address ““H. 117,’’ care American Lumberman, 


WANTED—LUMBER YARD FOREMAN 
Permanent position with a large middle west organiza- 
tion. Give with application complete statement of ex- 
perience, training, connection and salaries. Include 
photograph, kodak picture will do. State why and how 
you can handle twenty cars of lumber a day and how 
you have maintained first-class lumber stocks, 

Address “A. 120,’’ care American Lumberman, 


WANTED—AT ONCE 
An experienced young man familiar with the retail 
lumber business, coal and planing mill. Please give 
detailed information as to experience, references, sal- 
ary expected, etc. 
Address “‘H. 106,’° care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—ESTIMATOR 
Cost Book A experience preferred. Manufacturers high 
class interior woodwork. Do not answer unless you 
really know how. 
THE DAYTON LUMBER & MFG. CO., Dayton, O. 


WANTED—YOUNG MAN 
To manage small yard in Southern Wisconsin, 
wages. 
Address 

















State 


“HH. 102,’’ care American Lumberman. 





WANTED—FOREMAN AND ESTIMATOR 
On interior finish, cabinet work, stairs, frames, etc., to 
make out cutting bills, lay out work, experienced han- 
dling men and production, accurate taking quantities off 
plans. Apply THE MARKERT MANUFACTURING 
CO., Syracuse, N. Y. , 


WANTED—YOUNG MAN 
About twenty-five years old to sell millwork in carload 
quantities from Ohio to Nebraska, calling on large buy- 
ers only. Must have sash and door experience and some 
experience taking material off plans. Unless you have 
experience need not apply. Give complete information 
in first letter, All correspondence confidential. 
Address “G. 140,’’ care American Lumberman, 


WANTED 
Assistant estimator for millwork factory in Wisconsin. 
Opening to be filled at the earliest moment. Must be 
familiar with plan work for all kinds of buildings and 
be able to apply Cost Book A principles. 
Address “S. 24,’’ care American Lumberman. 











DO YOU WANT EMPLOYMENT? 


Write an advertisement; send it to the paper that 
reaches the people. We can help you. AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN, 431 S. Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 


ce 
































WANTED—SALESMAN 
By manufacturer and wholesaler handling hardwood ang 
white pine for New York city and New England states 
Only man with established trade will be considered, ° 


Address “G. 107,’’ care American Lumberman, 


ENERGETIC AND RELIABLE COMMISSION MEN 
To sell high class southern, also northern hardwoods to 
A No. 1 rated factory consumers in the Middle West 
Exclusive territory and good compensation. , 
Address “F, 112,’’ care American Lumberman, 


WANTED—AN EXPERIENCED SALESMAN 
By large southern yellow pine manufacturer to sell the 
retail trade in Northern Indiana and Southern Michigan 
Our cut is about 50,000,000’ per year. Good salary ty 
the right man. 

Address 











“F. 105,’’ care American Lumberman, 


WANTED—SALESMEN 
To sell southern pine and gulf red cypress lumber on 
commission basis. 
ELM CITY LUMBER COMPANY, New Bern, N, 0, 





THE BEST WAY TO GET EMPLOYEES 


Is to send an advertisement to the American Lumber. 
man, as the ads are read each week by people wanting 
employment. AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 431 S. Dear. 
born St., Chicago, Ill. 

















BY HARDWOODS SALES-MANAGER OR 
Assistant, with manufacturers or wholesalers of Appa 


lachian or southern woods. Experienced and _ resource 
ful at selling, buying and office work. Excellent refer. 
ences. Address ‘‘E, 128,’’ care American Lumberman, 


LOGGING RAILROAD SUPERINTENDENT 
Wants position, well experienced in modern logging and 
railroad equipment, pine or hardwood; can make invest- 
ment if agreeable. A-1 reference. 

Address “Pp. 25,” care American Lumberman, 


A LOGGING SUPERINTENDENT 
Experienced in R. R. building, surveying and logging 
operations wants a new position. He has good health, 
a college education, industry. He believes himself to 
be absolutely reliable. 

Address “1, 22,’? care American Lumberman, 


EMPLOYMENT WANTED 
By experienced mill man, superintendent, thorough me- 
chanic, millwright. Experienced white and Norway pine, 
southern pine. Have held position as superintendent 
two plants. Anxious locate north or west. Available 
immediately. 
Address 











“"K, 140,’ care American Lumberman, 


FOREMAN AND LAYOUT MAN 
For sash and door department wants position; 19 years’ 
experience, stock or detail. Do own billing; know how 
to handle men. 
Address “K, 141,’’ care American Lumberman. 






































LARGE AND WELL ESTABLISHED 
Organization entering wholesale sash and door business 
requires experienced salesman to take charge of activi- 


ties of its Detroit branch. One with knowledge of 
conditions and trade in Middle West preferred. Splen- 
did opportunity for high-class, energetic man. 

Address “*K, 129,’’ care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—LUMBER SALESMAN 
For consumers’ trade in Chicago and suburbs by well 
established wholesaler handling southern, northern and 
Pacific Coast lumber. Must have Chicago experience 
and acquaintance. Salary and commission. Address, 
stating age and experience, ‘‘K. 130,’’ care American 
Lumberman., 


WANTED—EXPERIENCED SALESMAN 
Western and California White Pine. If you can make 
money for us you can for yourself, State something of 


your experience, 
Address “K, 116,’’ care American Lumberman. 


WEST COAST MANUFACTURER & WHOLESALER 

Highest rating, many years established, wants reliable 

commission sales representatives. Exclusive territory. 
Address “K, 106,’ care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—COMMISSION MEN 
Chicago wholesaler of Pacific coast woods has very de- 
sirable territories vacant. Must be hustlers. 
Address “Hf. 135,.’’ care American Lumberman. 


EARN SUBSTANTIAL COMMISSIONS 
Representing us in your city or town of 25,000 or over, 
and selling our millwork and specialties to builders and 
contractors. We desire agents who know millwork, can 
measure wall openings for cabinets, and list orders cor- 
rectly. If qualified, write fully and explain if can 
give full time or part time selling our goods. 

Address “H. 131,’ care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—SALESMAN 
By manufacturer and wholesaler handling hardwood and 
white pine for Western New York, Western Pennsylva- 
nia and Northwestern Ohio. Only man with established 
trade will be considered. 
ddress “G. 106,’’ care American Lumberman., 























BAND SAW FILER WANTS POSITION 
Present employed; good reason for changing. Good ref- 
erences. Address ‘‘K. 137,’’ care American Lumbermat. 


EXPERIENCED OFFICE MAN 
Wants position with strong company. I am 29 years of 
age and married. I am thoroughly capable of systema: 
tizing and estimating and understand accounting. Can 
give best of ae — — your requirements. 
eR X 924, 





Montgomery, Ala. 


SAW FILER 
Open for position June 1st. Fifteen years’ experience 
on band, circular and band-resaws. Hard or soft timber. 
Address “K, 135,”’ care American Lumberman. 


PACIFIC COAST BUYER WANTS CONNECTIONS 
In east with those desiring experienced lumberman to 
represent them on coast, either salary or commission. 
Consideration of whoiesale or retail lumbermen and lum- 
ber using industries solicited. Reference. Further in- 
formation on request. 

Address “K, 128,”" care American Lumberman. 


EXPERT ACCOUNTANT—AUDITOR 
Familiar with accounts in wholesale, retail and manu- 
facturing lines, wants responsible position. Salary a 
least $175. Now employed. Want something better. 

Address “K, 126,’’ care American Lumberman. 


WANTED 

Position as assistant manager, or manager of a plan 
service department, with a progressive lumber 4 
millwork concern, I have had 13 years’ experience {0 
the lumber, millwork and building industry, covering 
architecture, superintending, estimating, billing, buy: 
ing and selling. Am at present employed as architect, 
material estimator, biller, ete. Can furnish references 
from past employers and produce work that will uphold 
them. 

Address 














“K, 120,”? care American Lumberman. 


POSITION WANTED 
By first-class salesman to represent good manufacturer 
cutting southern hardwoods, cypress and yellow pine, 
Territory Southern Ohio, Northern West Virginia a0 
Southern Indiana; 25 years’ experience. Salary er 
commission or straight commission. Can furnish bes' 


of references. 
Address “K, 122,’’ care American Lumberman. 








cE LIB: 





